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i a the early days cattle were driven to market. In 
many cases these drives covered several hundreds 
of miles, crossing rivers deep and wide. Getting cattle 
to market was often a tremendous task requiring many 
men for driving and holding the herd together. Most 
of the time buyers had to be sought out by the owners 
of livestock. 
Today the Fort Worth Stockyards stands as one of the 
outstanding publie services that have eliminated many 
of the burdensome tasks of early livestock marketing. 


For more than half a century the Fort Worth Stock- 


KEEP POSTED: 


News and Information, WBAP 


yards has served the Southwestern livestock industry 
by furnishing a CONVENIENT, DEPENDABLE, YEAR- 
ROUND market where the producer secures top dollar 
for his livestock. Here the producer is protected by 
bonded weighmasters and Federal supervision through- 
out. Here livestock find a constant, nationwide demand 
that assures the producer full market value. Here the 
open, keen competition among packer buyers, butcher 
buyers, feeder buyers, stocker buyers and other buyers 


gets the best possible market price for the producer. 


Tune in for daily broadcast: Special Market 


“570” 7:30 a. m., WBAP “820” 6:15 a. m.. 


6:30 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 2:06 p.m. (No broadcasts Saturday afternoon 


and Sunday.) 
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[ Worth Mlockyards 


A division of United Stockyards Corporation 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


THE RECORD of the PUBLIC MARKET is an OPEN BOOK 








Let 
Franklin Products 
Make It 
Easier. Faster. Safer 
to 

Give ‘em 
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VACCINATING— 


Give ‘em the best available vaccine to immunize 
against Blackleg—that’s FRANKLIN Clostridium 
Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin, with its added im- 
munity against Malignant Edema. Double pro- 
tection and double value. 


DEHORNING— 


Get rid of horns, the younger the better. Dehorn- 
ing Paste and Tubes. Barnes Dehorners and about 
a dozen other types of instruments. See Catalog. 
Use FRANKLIN Bloodstopper to stop blood flow 
and minimize infection. 


CASTRATING— 


The Franklin or Burdizzo instruments do a 
quick, clean, bloodless job. If you use a knife, 
treat with Franklin Protec or Dehorning Paint. 


BRANDING— 


Franklin Copper Branding Irons heat quickly, 
hold heat longer, and minimize blotching. All 
letters and figures in stock or special designs 
to order. 
Be sure to have the 80-page complete Franklin 
catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUMCO. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMAPILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAME CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALCARY 


Franklin Drug Store Dealers have ready for 
you all the modernized supplies you need. 


pee 
talks with! 





Winn Pharmacy, at 


y Brownwood, Texas. 
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PROBLEM 


PRODUCE MORE BEEF. 


SOLUTION: 


USE BRAHMAN BLOOD. 


PROOF: 


DEMONSTRATED IN COMMER- 
CIAL HERDS ALL OVER 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


A CHOICE SELECTION 
OF YEARLING BULLS 
AILABLE NOW! 


J. D. HUDGINS 


*‘Beef-Type Brahmans” 
Hungerford (Wharton County), Texas 
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The Cattloman 


It's time you should know the man 
who tells the story of .... 


An tt5€ Denver, Colorado 
- 


for DETAILED INFORMATION 


on the 


Will Iron Annual 
BULL CALF SALE 
October 1950 


Write to 
AUSTIN ‘potty’ O’NEIL 
Manager Mill Iron Ranches 
Wellington, Texas 


Trustee 
1200 Grant St. 
Denver, Colorado 


Oy ovr M. HUGHES 


REGISTERED HEREFORD 


JOHN C. BURNS . _ BENEFICIARY OWNERS: 


Consultant William E. Hughes 
Director of Ranch Operations 


ALVIN KEZER 


& Office: Wellington, Texas 

Consultant Charles J. Hughes 
LON MORTON Comptroller 

Assistant Herd Manager Lafayette M. Hughes Jr. 


Estelline, Texas Lafayette M. Hughes 
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..better buy angus NOW! 


$ This Brangus bull, CLEAR CREEK ; 
35th, won first prize in the yearling 
bull class and was judged reserve 
grand champion Brangus bull of ° 
the 1950 San Antonio Livestock ; 
Exposition. 3 


* 


We still offer some choice bulls and heifers * 


YES, we have a good selection of yearling Brangus bulls for sale at 
this time. They are rugged, range-raised bulls that have plenty of 
the beef characteristics of the new American beef breed. . . . We 
are also offering a few good heifers for June delivery. 


May we urge those of you who want these BIG BLACKS to place your 
orders NOW, because the demand for Clear Creek Brangus always 
exceeds our supply. 


If You Sell Beef - It Will Pay You to Buy Brangus — The CLEAR CREEK Kind! 


Frank Buttram WELCH, OKLAHOMA Raymond Pope 


Telephone Welch-8227 
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Of things that co 


The Cattleman Cover 
“SHORTHORNS ON BLUESTEM PASTURE” from a Kodachrome 


E salute a great breed of cattle with this month’s cover. 

The cattle pictured are a part of the Golden Oaks Farms’ 

outstanding Shorthorn herd owned by C. M. Caraway & 
Sons, De Leon, Texas. 

Shorthorn cattle have played an important part in building 
up the great livestock industry in this country. This breed will 
continue to be one of the major beef breeds and the many herds 
in the Southwest will contribute much to the improvement of 
the livestock in that area. 

On Page 23 of this issue, Clinton K. Tomson, secretary of 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, brings us up to 
date on the progress Shorthorns are making. 


Directors Meeting June 17 


HE first quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 

will be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth, at 9:30 
a. m., June 17. President Ray W. Willoughby announces that 
a number of important matters will come before the Directors 
at this time. 

President Willoughby extends a cordial invitation to those 
interested in the cattle industry and affairs of the Association, 
to attend the meeting. He hopes that there will be a good 
attendance. 


Joint Live Stock Committee Meets 


H. MUNDY, Pawhuska, Okla., was reelected president 
of the Joint Live Stock Committee at the annual meet- 
ing of the committee held in Chicago March 23. Other 

officers reelected are: Wm. Yungclas, Webster City, Ia., first 
vice president; Fred D. Wiley, New Harmony, Ind., second 
vice president; and Clinton K. Tomson, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. 

All members of the board were reelected and provision made 
for an additional member, which was filled by the election of 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, president of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. Others on the board 
of directors are: C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo; B. R. Evans, 
Peoria, Ill.; Theo Anderson, Montreal, Mo.; Horace K. Faw- 
cett, Del Rio, Texas; N. K. Carnes, South St. Paul, Minn.; 
C. L. Farrington, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. Z. Baker, Cleveland, 
Ohio; B. B. Brumley, McComb, Ohio; Theodore Funk, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Wayne Rigler, Matfield Green, Kans.; Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, Texas; P. O. Wilson, Chicago; W. S. Moscrip, St. 
Paul, Minn.; and F. G. Ketner, Columbus, Ohio. 

The highlight of the meeting was the report on the foot 
and mouth disease eradication operations in Mexico given by 
General Harry H. Johnson, co-director of the joint Mexico- 
United States Commission. His talk was illustrated with charts, 
showing the overall plan of operation and progress of the 
program. 


Cattle on Feed—April 1, 1950 


HE number of cattle on feed for market in the 11 Corn 

Belt States on April 1 showed an increase of 8 per cent 

from a year earlier, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The increase was probably equivalent to about 220,000 
head. 

The increase in feeding was not uniform over the Corn 
Belt. Of the five eastern Corn Belt States there were increases 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, while feeding in Illinois and 
Michigan was unchanged from a year earlier. In the six 
western Corn Belt States, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska 
showed increases in cattle on feed, while South Dakota showed 
no change and decreases were reported in Minnesota and 
Kansas. 

In California, the number of cattle on feed on April 1, is 
estimated to be 42 per cent larger than a year ago. Of the 
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total on feed on April 1, about 85 per cent were steers. Most 
of the cattle now on feed in California will probably be mar- 
keted during the next 60 days. Imports of stocker and feeder 
cattle during January and February were about double last 
year for the same months. The number of cattle on feed on 
April 1 in Idaho was 29 per cent less than the number on 
feed on January 1 and farmers report they intend to market 
about 79 per cent of the number before July 1. Reports from 
Colorado indicate there are about the same number of cattle 
on feed April 1 as a year earlier. The movement of replace- 
ment cattle into the Colorado feeding areas since January 1 
has been much larger than last year. However, marketings of 
fed cattle since January 1 have been fairly heavy. 


The increase of 8 per cent on April 1 for the 11 Corn Belt 
States compares with an increase of 5 per cent on January 1. 
During the period January-March the number of replacement 
cattle shipped into the Corn Belt States showed a marked in- 
crease of 33 per cent over last year. Reports from cattle 
feeders show that cattle in all of the Corn Belt States were 
marketed more rapidly during the January-March period than 
was planned in January. The number of cattle still on feed on 
April 1 that were on feed January 1 was about 12 per cent 
—t than feeders in January expected to have on feed 

pril 1. 

Cattle feeders who report the month in which they expect 
to market fed cattle said that a considerably larger percentage 
will be marketed after July 1 this year than was reported in 
April last year. The reported percentage to be marketed after 
July 1 this year is 58 per cent compared with 51 per cent 
last year, 50 per cent two years ago, and the 1940-49 average 
of 50 per cent. About 67 per cent of the total cattle on feed 
April 1 were reported to have been on feed over three months, 
compared with 71 per cent last April and 67 per cent two 
years ago. 

The proportion of steers on feed this year was smaller than 
last, being reported at 67 per cent compared with 71 per cent 
last year. Heifers comprised 11 per cent of the total com- 
pared with 16 per cent a year ago, while calves constituted 
Oa cent this year compared with 12 per cent on April 1, 

In eight of the States where corn stocks were reported, 
the supply of corn on feeders’ farms on April 1 was smaller 
than last year, but ample supplies are reported, except for a 
few local areas. For the most part, weather since January 1 
has been favorable for feeding operations. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into the Corn Belt 
States during the first three months of this year are sharply 
higher than last year’s inshipments. For the eight Corn Belt 
States for which complete records are available both for mar- 
kets and for direct inshipments, the number of inshipments 
during the period January-March was 33 per cent higher than 
last year and the second highest on record starting with 
1940. Except for Ohio, all Corn Belt States show increased 
inshipments during the three-month period, as follows: Ne- 
braska, up 88 per cent; Illinois, up 53 per cent; Minnesota, up 
43 per cent; Indiana, up 38 per cent; Michigan, up 19 per cent; 
Iowa, up 9 per cent; and Wisconsin, up 1 per cent. Inshipments 
into Ohio during January-March were 10 per cent below the 
corresponding months a year ago. 

January-March average cost of feeder and stocker cattle 
shipped from the five markets for which records are available 
was $23.48 per hundred pounds, compared with $22.46 last 
year. 

The following table shows, by States, the estimated per- 
centage of cattle on feed April 1 this year compared with 
April 1, 1949. 


CUNO conse 
Indiana 

) Fa ee 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Eastern Corn Belt... 
Minnesota ............... 


Iowa .... 

Missouri 

South Dakota ... 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western Corn Belt 
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MALIGNANT EDEMA 


In areas where malignant edema 
may be present, vaccinate with 


GLOBE CLOSTRIDIUM-CHAUVEI- 
SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


This famous “double-duty 
bacterin with the GOLD 
label” gives lasting protec- 
tion against both Malig- 
nant Edema and Blackleg. 


And remember the old reliable 
blackleg protection — vaccinate 
with 

GLOBE BLACKLEG BACTERIN 

Whole Culture (Alum Treated) 
The dependable product that’s 
famous for “Sterling quality in 
the SILVER box.” 


See Your Globe Dealer Today! 


LABORATORIES 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Kansas City © Denver © Little Rock © Memphis 
Artesia, Calif. © Sioux City ® Calgary, Can. 








Protest Railroad Strike 


ATTLEMEN in general and organizations dealing with 
livestock throughout the Southwest were much disturbed 
over the contemplated strike of railroad men which was 

about to be called as The Cattleman goes to press. A number 
of individuals and organizations wired President Harry A. 
Truman, Senators Tom Connally and Lyndon Johnson. 

The following telegram was sent by Ray W. Willoughby, 
president of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association: 

“We respectfully urge that you use every means avail- 
able to forestall the contemplated strike of railroad engine- 
men. It would be a calamity to the Live Stock Industry 
and the entire nation, and cannot be justified on any 
sensible grounds.” 

Similar telegrams were sent by the following: W. L. Pier, 
president of the Fort Worth Stockyards, Fort Worth; McClung 
Land and Cattle Company, Cleburne; Claude McCan, Victoria; 
Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde; Hamp Robinson, Missouri City, Texas; 
Swift and Henry Commission Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Tom Price, Jr., Reading, Kan.; Chas. Stewart, traffic counsel 
for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association; 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association at Fort Worth and 
San Antonio; Cassidy Commission Company, Fort Worth; 
Farrell-Johnson Sheep Commission Company, Fort Worth; 
John Clay and Company, Fort Worth, Jay Taylor, Amarillo; 
Armour and Company, Chicago, Ill.; H. T. Bibb Company, 
Fort Worth; J. M. Boren, San Antonio; John Yantis, president 
of First National Bank, Brownwood; Pete Miffilton, San Saba; 
and Albert Tadlock, Jr., Fort Worth. 

These and many others have protested the contemplated 
strike because of the serious damage it would do to the live- 
stock industry. Many cattlemen are getting ready to move 
their cattle to Kansas grass and this move would be severely 
hampered by the strike, particularly on the Santa Fe Railroad 
which is the only Fort Worth railroad affected. 


The Foot and Mouth Situation 


By Georce KirKSEy, Special Representative 
The Joint Live Stock Committee 
NE of ‘the greatest problems facing the joint Mexico- 
U. S. Commission for the eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico during the remainder of 1950 is the 
constant battle to prevent overconfidence and complacency. 

Whereas the commission and its staff are thoroughly cog- 
nizant of the long, hard fight still ahead, there have been 
assumptions in many quarters that the dread malady has 
been wiped out and that victory has been won. The farther 
from Mexico one goes the more widespread is the erroneous 
belief that the gigantic struggle to free the infected zone of 
Mexico from aftosa is all but over. 

Directors of the commission, Licenciado Oscar Flores and 
General Harry H. Johnson, have a firm grip on the situation 
in their official circles and have the 6,000-man commission 
completely indoctrinated as to the dangers of complacency 
and overconfidence. Nevertheless, in certain quarters, especial- 
ly in the United States, the false assumption has been spread 
that the highly contagious disease, which was discovered in 
Mexico in December, 1946, has been eradicated. This assump- 
tion is doing considerable harm to the commission’s main 
effort of fighting aftosa. 

Recent republication in Mexico City newspapers of an article 
printed in the United States added to the confusion. While 
the facts in the article were generally correct, the headline 
left a false impression that the battle against aftosa was 
over. 

Repeated warnings have been sounded by commission per- 
sonnel that aftosa is never more dangerous than when it is 
dormant. There have been no outbreaks of aftosa in Mexico 
since late December, 1949, but this does not mean that the 
disease still does not exist. 

Officials of the commission point out that the aftosa virus 
is known to remain dormant for long periods of time and 
then suddenly flare up without warning. Dr. L. R. Noyes, asso- 
ciate co-director of the campaign and one of the most ex- 
perienced veterinarians in the world in the fight against foot- 
and-mouth disease, believes that it should not cause any undue 
alarm if and when another outbreak of aftosa occurs. 

“T will not be surprised if there are more outbreaks before 
the campaign is over,” said Dr. Noyes. “However, with our 
present inspection system these should be discovered and im- 
mediately wiped out before they can spread. The program has 
gone according to plan and from all indications it looks like 
we will eradicate foot-and-mouth disease from Mexico even 
though we have not accomplished that goal yet.” 
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‘““Steer of 


The Cattleoman 


Tomorrow’’ - TODAY 


Quoted from Doane Agricultural Digest 
February 15, 1950 


“THE STEER OF TOMORROW—What will it look 
like? Our thinking of what is desirable in beef cattle 
has been centered around two major factors—show 
ring type and heavy grain feeding in the Corn Belt 
dry lots. To meet these standards, we have bred 
short-legged, compact fine bone cattle that were de- 
signed to turn corn into beef steaks at the lowest cost. 


“However, with all the interest in grassland farm- 
ing and beef cattle programs calling for maximum 
use of roughages, we may have to bring out a new 
model steer designed to convert this roughage into 
beef. We don't know yet exactly what he looks like, 
but he must answer to the name of GRASS-EATER. 


"Records on feeder steers handled under the grass- 
land system in Missouri show that some individual 
feeders made 490 pounds of gain in one hundred 
days on grass, while the lot averaged 200 and the 
poorest gainers made only 100 pounds. In no cases 
have the big gains been made by show type steers. 


"Here are the general requirements the GRASS- 
EATER must meet: Must be capable of handling a 
large volume of roughage—big jaws, wide head, 
deep body, and wide spring of ribs. Must be rustler 
with big appetite and free from nervousness and 
flighty disposition.” 


BEEFMASTERS -‘’’Grass-Eaters’’ 


Please Be 
Our Guest 


When visiting the BEEFMASTERS at 
Falfurrias or Matheson, be our guests 
for a night at the air-conditioned Tower 
Courts in Falfurrias or the Alta Vista 
Hotel in Colorado Springs. Please make 
reservations as far in advance as pos- 
sible directly with the courts or hotel. 


LASATER RANCH 


Box 545, Falfurrias, Texas 


HEADQUARTER RANCHES 


GRASS-EATER, Doane's ‘Steer of Tomorrow” is already here. To see what 
he looks like, take a look at the unretouched photograph above of a BEEF- 
MASTER of today. He is Don Futuro, a six-year-old herd sire on our Falfurrias 
ranch. The picture was taken February 28 after Don Futuro had spent the 
winter in a South Texas brush pasture without supplemental feed of any kind. 
On February 28 he weighed 2055 pounds. 


Don Futuro is a son of Bim, the first BEEFMASTER bull to make the record 
of 800 pounds at 8 months of age with no supplemental feed. 


In our own herds, and in those of others, BEEFMASTERS are daily demon- 
strating their ability to convert low quality feed into high quality beef. And 
they're doing it on their own, with a minimum of care and attention. They are 
good rustlers and have a quiet, intelligent disposition. BEEFMASTER cows pro- 
duce abundant milk and are able to maintain themselves and raise heavy, 
quick maturing calves without supplemental feed. BEEFMASTER calves average 
about 600 pounds at eight months under South Texas range conditions. 


If you're looking for the ‘‘Grass-Eater’’, the ‘Steer of Tomorrow”, come and 
see the BEEFMASTER of today. For many generations BEEFMASTERS have 
been selected for the following six essential characteristics: Disposition, Fer- 
tility, Weight, Conformation, Thriftiness and Milk Production. Visitors are al- 
ways welcome, but please let us know when you're coming, so there'll be 
someone on hand to show you around. 


Lasater 


BEEFMASTERS 


Falfurrias, Texas Matheson, Colorado The rémericau Cattle 


DEMONSTRATION HERD: Chanute, Kansas 
Trademark “‘Lasater BEEFMASTER” registered U. S. Pat. Off. Hereford-Shorthorn-Brahman Blend—the result of a 


continuous, constructive breeding program since 1908. 
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rowing by leaps and bounds! 


1948 .._7000,000 
1949 in Texas alone 


more than 


9,000,000 


cattle, sheep and goats 
dipped or sprayed with 


(aelo] 14 Cie). © 


‘CONTAINS TOXAPHENE 


*Toxaphene is now recommended as a spray by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the control of ticks, lice, horn flies, and sheep ticks on 
all livestock, except dairy cows. 


Kills Protects 
Ticks, Lice, Against Ticks, Lice, 


Horn Flies at Horn Flies for 
LOWEST COST LONGEST TIME 


COOPER-TOX FOR CATTLE 


ECONOMICAL DILUTION: 1 to 150 GALLONS 
KILLS TICKS and prevents reinfestation up 
to 2 to 3 weeks. 

KILLS HORN FLIES and prevents reinfesta- 
tion up to at least 3 weeks. 

KILLS LICE and remains effective to kill 
young lice hatching from eggs (nits) on animal. 
REDUCES SCREW WORM REINFES- 
TATION. 


COOPER -TOX 

FOR SHEEP, GOATS 
ECONOMICAL DILUTION: 1 to 700 GALLONS 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS (KEDS) and gives 
protection for months against reinfestation. 
KILLS LICE and remains effective to kill 
young lice hatching from eggs (nits) on animal. 
REDUCES SCREW WORM REINFES- 
TATION. 


GET COOPER-TOX 

FOR SUREST 

RESULTS! ECONOMY! 
Only COOPER-TOX Dip or Spray can 
guarantee best protection at the lowest 
cost per animal. Thousands of cattlemen 
and sheepmen—more and more every day 
—are switching to COOPER-TOX because 
of its amazing effectiveness and economy. 
COOPER-TOX is easy to use, mixes 
readily with water, has no bad odor... 
positive in action. Sure of results. Ask 
your dealer for COOPER-TOX. 


NOW AT YOUR DEALER 
WILLIAM COOPER 
& NEPHEWS, INC. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





The glowing success of the eradication program is in sharp 
contrast to the situation about two years ago at this time, 
when the campaign had completely broken down and there 
was doubt in many quarters as to whether a workable pro- 
gram could be put into operation after the dismal collapse of 
the slaughter campaign. 

Numerous inquiries about the possibility of reopening the 
Mexico-U. S. border to the movement of cattle has brought 
from General Johnson the statement that the border cannot 
be reopened under the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
until it is definitely established that foot-and-mouth disease 
no longer exists in Mexico. 

The commission continued to transfer the emphasis of the 
program from vaccination to inspection during March. The 
vaccinations in March were down to 2,816,943 and the inspec- 
tions up to 14,809,688, the latter a new monthly inspection 
record. Except for a few strays here and there, the second 
vaccination has been completed, the third is almost complete 
and the fourth has been slowed down. 

As the program moved into April, an area on the northern 
and southern quarantine lines of approximately 44,000 square 
miles or roughly 20 per cent of the infected territory, will 
have had the 4-months’ immunity of the vaccine expire. It is 
in these areas that the inspection brigades are working over- 
time to thoroughly inspect all cloven-hoofed animals for any 
trace of the disease. 

Opposition to the campaign continues to crop up in remote 
areas and in some places where organized opposition is fo- 
mented. The latter is especially true in the State of Michoacan. 
For example, a vaccination team vaccinated only eight animals 
in municipio No. 101, State of Michoacan, on March 29. The 
presidente of the municipio has shown unwillingness to co- 
operate because the previous presidente was shot for cooperat- 
ing. The people in Michoacan have repeatedly complained bit- 
terly about the soldiers who accompany commission personnel. 

Official figures released by the commission for the first three 
months of 1950 follow: 

Vaccine Produced Animals Vaccinated Animals Eradicated 
January 3,800,000 5,052,811 15 
February 3,400,000 2,932,949 
March a 3,000,000 2,816,943 


Totals 10,200,000 10,802,703 


Osage-Bluestem Pasture Report 


HE demand for the blue stem-Osage pastures of Kansas 

and Oklahoma has been the smallest since 1939, and much 

below a year ago. Leasing has been more active in the 
Osage country than in the Kansas bluestem section. About 
62 per cent of the available pastures were under lease by 
April 1, compared with 80 per cent a year ago and 90 per cent 
two years ago. Pasture feed prospects are fairly good in both 
sections, according to the report of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The supply of wintered over and locally owned cattle is a 
little larger than a year ago. Prospects to April 1 were for 
a smaller movement of cattle from Texas and the Southwest 
than last spring. The dry range feed situation developing in 
Texas, New Mexico, Western Oklahoma and Western Kansas, 
if not relieved by rain, could result in an increased move- 
ment of cattle to northern pastures. The relatively high prices 
for stocker and feeder cattle and calves have tended to hold 
down the demand from local pasture owners. 

Pastures in both sections are fairly good, but new feed 
growth is late with rain needed. There is a fair supply of old 
grass but some Osage pastures were burned over. Local cattle 
and early April arrivals were receiving supplemental feed. 

Pasture lease prices in the blue stem area are down from last 
year’s record prices, with only a very small decline in Osage 
lease prices. Late lease prices have been lower than prices 
for early leases. 


Bluestem Pastures of Kansas 

Bluestem pasture leasing has been very slow, with the 
smallest proportion of the pastures under lease since 1939. 
About 59 per cent of the available pastures were under lease 
by April 1, compared with 79 per cent a year ago, 89 per cent 
two years ago, and the ten-year (1938-47) average of 78 per 
cent. A few more cattle were wintered over than last year. The 
movement of cattle and calves from Texas and the Southwest 
is expected to be smaller than last season. 

Prospects for grass are only moderately good, with subsoil 
moisture not very plentiful. Rain and snow since April 1 has 
improved the moisture conditions. Weather was cool during 
March and vegetative growth is about a week late, with a fair 
amount of old grass. The reported April 1 condition of pas- 
tures'at 81 per cent compares with 96 per cent a year ago, 94 
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for Top Anchor FEEDS 


Miss Heroto Manso 
Grand Champion Brahman Female 


RAISED AND FITTED ON 


Owned and bred by: 
Glenn Faver 
Jasper, Texas 


L. J. Johnson, Manager 


TOP ANCHOR FITTING RATION 





“Top Anchor Fitting Ration is . . . . the best ration 
for Show Cattle to be had anywhere”’ 


Here’s another of the many grand champions 
raised and finished on Bewley’s Top Anchor 
Fitting Ration, the new kind of Fitting Ration 
that contains young, tender, green, succulent, 
health-giving grazing plants grown on fertile 
mineralized soil and carefully dehydrated to 
preserve their feeding value. 

These young tender plants, preserved in this 
way, provide the greatest source of nutrition 
known to science for fitting show and sales cattle. 
These young plants contain the vitamins and or- 
ganic minerals that are so necessary for producing 
perfect health in your cattle the year round. 
The vitamins, organic minerals and amino-acids 
that are in Top Anchor Fitting Ration will help 
give that extra nutritional impetus which makes 


—Glenn Faver 


the difference between an average animal and a 

champion .. . the difference means a full glossy 

coat of hair and a covering of flesh that is thick, 

firm, mellow, even,free from patches, lumps and 

rolls, good digestion and elimination, clean skin 
clear eyes — better nerve and muscular coor- 

dination, with normal growth and reproductive 

functions. 

These are the awards of good nutrition that you 

can have when you feed Bewley’s Top Anchor 

Fitting Ration. 

That’s why we say ‘Feeding 

Bewley’s Top Anchor Fitting 

Ration is like bringing early 

spring pasture to your animals 

the year ’round.”’ 


FREE! Bewley Cattle Book tells you how to make more profits with ' 


scientific feeding of beef cattle. Get more facts about Bewley's Top 


Anchor Calf Starter Chunkets and other Top Anchor Feeds. Send for WEEP 


your Bewley Cattle Book today. It's Free! Send your name and ad- \THE pe ee 
= 


BEWLEY MILLS Fort Worth, Texas 
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per cent two years ago, and the ten-year (1938-47) average of 
91 per cent. 

Lease prices reported to April 1 are from $1.00 to $2.00 per 
head lower than last season. The bulk of the leases for cows 
and steers were $12.00 to $16.00, averaging about $13.00 per 
head; and young cattle at $7.00 to $12.00, averaging about 
$9.20 per head. Later leases are reported at lower prices than 
the early leases. Acreage guarantees are about the same as last 
season, with 3.5-6.5 acres per head for cows and steers, and 
2.5-4.5 acres for young cattle. 

Osage Pastures of Oklahoma 

Pasture leasing has been moderately active with the smallest 
proportion of the pastures under lease since 1940. About 81 
per cent of the available pastures were under lease by April 1, 
compared with 89 per cent a year ago, 93 per cent two years 
ago, and the ten-year (1938-47) average of 88 per cent. The 
dry situation developing in Texas and the Southwest may 
increase the demand for pastures. 

Grass prospects are fairly good, subsoil moisture is good 
but rain is needed to give top moisture. Grass fires have burned 
over some pastures. The condition of pastures is reported at 
82 per cent, compared with 95 per cent a year ago, 87 per cent 
two years ago, and the ten-year (1938-47) average of 89 per 
cent. 

Lease prices are only slightly lower than last season’s record 
prices. Most of the leases for steers and cows were at $12.00 
to $13.00 per head, averaging about $12.20 per head, with 
young cattle at $8.00 to $10.00, averaging about $8.90 per 
head. Acreage guarantees were about the same as last season 
pte 5-7 acres for steers and cows and 3-5 acres for young 
cattle. 


U. S. Crop Outlook 


ROGRESS of farm work and vegetative development 
slowed down under relatively unfavorable March weather 
in most of the country, according to the U. S. D. A. Crop 
Reporting Board. Much of the advancement resulting from the 
mild winter was offset, and numerous areas now report back- 
wardness of a few days to a week or more. Snow remained 
only in northernmost areas, but fields were wet from melting 
snow and March rains so that little work or seeding was 


May 


possible before April i. Soil moisture is mostly adequate, 
the chief problem area being in the central and southern Great 
Plains and the Southwest, as most other dry areas received 
rain or snow in March. 

Prospects for the winter wheat crop have declined and the 
current estimate of 764 million bushels is 121 million bushels 
less than forecast December 1. This is chiefly because of the 
continued dryness, aphid infestation and acreage abandonment 
in the southern Great Plains. As the crop emerges from 
dormancy, some thinning of stands is apparent in East North 
Central states, where alternate freezing and thawing occurred 
because of inadequate snow cover. In most areas outside the 
southern Great Plains, reductions in prospects and acreage 
losses are rather widespread but relatively light, occurring 
largely in fields where frost heaving or standing water killed 
wheat plants. Soil moisture is mostly adequate for the present 
in central Great Plains areas, but spring rains will be needed 
to maintain continued development. 


General Texas Crop Report 


TEXAS wheat crop for 1950 of 24,940,000 bushels, the 

smallest since 1936, is forecast by the Crop Reporting 

Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
forecast, based on conditions as of April 1, is only about one- 
fourth as large as the 102,848,000 bushels produced last year 
and less than one-half the 10-year (1939-48) average of 
56,350,000 bushels. The indicated yield of 4.0 bushels per seeded 
acre is also the smallest since 1936 and compares with the 
average yield of 10.5 bushels. The 6,235,000 acres seeded to 
wheat last fall is 19 per cent below the record 7.7 million 
acre crop seeded for harvest in 1949. 

Wheat prospects on April 1 were particularly poor over 
most of the High Plains area where winter and spring rainfall 
has been much deficient and where infestation of greenbugs 
and other insects have been unusually heavy. This combination 
of factors causes most of the acreage in that important area 
to be in extremely critical condition. Stands are generally 
good, but plants remain dormant and roots are in weakened 
condition. In other wheat areas, winter rains were more plen- 
tiful and the crop has made fair progress. Many fields in these 
areas have been severely damaged by greenbugs; however, the 








M-R BEEFMASTERS 
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Cousins of 


LASATER BEEFMASTERS 











Our Beefmaster breeding was purchased 
from the original Lasater BEEFMASTER 
herds, now located at Falfurrias, Texas, 
and Matheson, Colorado. 


Our entire herd came from Lasater 
Ranch or are descendants of those cattle. 
We have always bought and are continu- 
ing to buy only the very best cattle that 


the Lasater Ranch has offered. 


MILLER 
RANCH 
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Here are our purchases of Lasater Ranch 
cattle from December, 1945, to the pres- 
ent time: 
225 5-year-old Cows 
195 Heifer Calves 
76 Bull Calves 
30 Mature Bulls 
From this select group of bulls, we are 
using the best 31 bulls in our herd. 





When in the market for serviceable bulls, write us 
for current listings of select M-R BEEFMASTERS 











FALFURRIAS, 
TEXAS 
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It depends on where you do it! . 
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A CHUCK WAGON YARN 


Shug Ryan was just enjoying a quiet game of snooker, 
when in the door burst a big brush-ape from Pecos 
County. “‘I’m taking this table! Move off!” he said. 
Shug opened his mouth to protest and the ape belted 
him clean over the cue-rack. 
When Shug woke up, his pals had everybody in court. 
“That'll be five dollars for assault and battery,” pro- 
nounced the judge. ““What!”’ yelled Shug through his 
splintered teeth. ‘‘Is that all you have to pay for hit- 
ting a man?”’ 
“‘Yes,”’ said the judge. 
“Is that all this court fines a man for unprovoked 
attack?” 
“That’s right, mister,” said the judge. 
“Okay, your honor,” said Shug, jumping up. “It’s 
worth it!” 
Catching the ape off balance with a mighty wallop, he 
drove his head clean through the judge’s stand. 
Shug was just about to hand over his fin when the judge 
said, ‘‘Just a minute, mister, that’ll be fifty dollars fine 
for you. Ten for contempt of court, fifteen for destroy- 
ing court furnishings, twenty for upsetting my water 
pitcher, and ...oh yes, five for smashing that brush- 
ape’s head in.”’ 
* * * 

Good stories get around. So does the word 
about good feeds — Swift’s Cattle Feeds. 
You know that grass is yourcheapest feed. 
But do you know that even good grass may 
lack some of the essential mineral nutri- 
ents your livestock s:.c uld have? So why 
take a chance? Feed Swift’s Mineral Sup- 
plement and be sure your livestock get 
all the minerals they need. 

Phosphorus is a must 
SWIFT’S HI-PHOSPHORUS MINERAL 
SUPPLEMENT is made to meet range conditions because: 
it contains at least 7% phosphorus. It is a handy, 
economical way to supply all the phosphorus your 
cattle need. 
Swift’s Mineral Supplement is palatable — watch 
your livestock go for it! 


' 
- Na 
ws ‘ \\\ 
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it contains all the other essential mineral nutrients 
your livestock are known to need, such as manganese, 
iron, copper, cobalt, sodium, chlorine, calcium, mag- 
nesium, and iodine. 

So for stronger, healthier livestock, feed swiFt’s 
HI-PHOSPHORUS MINERAL SUPPLEMENT or the familiar 
standard SWIFT’S MINERAL SUPPLEMENT. They are 
easy to feed, easy to handle. They contain no fillers, 
no waste, and like all swiFT’s FEEDS, are fairly priced. 
Get more minerals for your money with swiFt’s 
MINERAL SUPPLEMENT. 

SWIFT’S CATTLE CUBES, SWIFT’S CATTLE CONCEN=- 
TRATE, and SWIFT’S RANGE PELLETS contain a bal- 
anced combination of animal and vegetable proteins 
...exactly the right balance for best results. CATTLE 
CUBES and RANGE PELLETs are fortified with vitamin A. 


See your feed dealer about your supply of swiFt’s 
CATTLE FEEDS today! 


Feed these SWIFT FEEDS to 
¥ speed production of livestock 
on your range 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


Swift’s Cattie Cubes, 
Swift's Cattle Concen- 
trate, Swift’s Range 
Pellets, Swift’s Hi-Phos- 
phorus Mineral Supple- 
ment, Swift’s Mineral 
Supplement, in bag or 
block. More nutrients 
for your money. 





Swifts Minenaf 
Sup plement 
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FARM PROFITS 
GROW TOO 
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surface moisture is being rapidly dissipated by vegetative 
growth and drying winds. Rainfall is urgently needed in all 
areas to stimulate plant growth and to check further deteriora- 
tion in crop prospects. 

Prospects for oats are poor in all areas. Winter oats were 
lost in northwestern districts and it has been too dry for spring 
seeding. All areas of the state were affected by drouthy condi- 
tions and greenbugs caused considerable damage in central 
and northern areas. Barley and rye prospects are also poor. 
South Texas flax is ripening but crops are so poor in some 
fields that farmers are turning stock in to salvage for feed. 

Pasture condition was reported at 65 per cent of normal, 
compared with 79 per cent last year and 73 per cent the 10- 
year (1939-48) average. As drouthy conditions spread east- 
ward across the state, pasture feed has shown a steady de- 
terioration. Growth of new green feed is almost at a standstill 
in all areas. Green feed is still adequate over most eastern 
areas but dry feed is getting very short on many western and 
extreme northern ranges. 


Winning Battle On Aftosa 


““c E are still on the winning side in the battle of Aftosa,” 
stated General Harry H. Johnson, Co-Director of the 
Mexico-United States Commission for the Eradication 

of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, as he arrived in Washington re- 

cently. The General made a report to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan and to Congress on the progress of 
the campaign. 

“Our mission in Mexico is to contain the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease where it presently exists and prevent it from spread- 
ing to the North Mexican States, the United States and 
Guatemala and to eradicate the Foot-and Mouth Disease in the 
peevneny infected area. So far this has been accomplished, 

owever due to the nature of the virus we are fighting, we are 
fully aware that it may flare up at any time and we will have 
another full scale fight on our hands. 

“While vaccination at the rate of more than 5,000,000 ani- 
mals per month has been slowed down to approximately half 
that number, inspection of the 15,500,000 susceptible animals 
in the quarantine zone has been intensified,” General Johnson 
pointed out. 

“Vaccine production has been stopped and we now have 
approximately 14,500,000 doses of tested vaccine in reserve. 

“Beginning in March areas nearest the northern and south- 
ern quarantine lines, where animals had been vaccinated for 
the fourth time, began to lose their immunity. By May 1, im- 
munity of animals in approximately 20 per cent of the quaran- 
tine area will have expired. This is the critical area, and we are 
watching very closely to see whether our previous two years’ 
work has proven successful. 

“We anticipate that there will be outbreaks of the foot- 
and-mouth disease in that area where immunity has lapsed, 
but this should not prove alarming because the eradication 
program is still in effect. Since January 1 there have been 189 
reports of sick animals, however none has proved to be foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

“The Inspection program is keyed to a high pitch, almost 
to the point of inspired effort, to seek out foci of infection 
if they really exist. This is the most critical time in the entire 
campaign towards eradication, but our scientists are really 
determined and believe the disease will be eradicated. This 
Inspection program is expected to continue for approximately 
two more years. 

“Cooperation of a type hardly conceivable at the outset of 
the campaign has been, and still is being, accorded us by the 
Mexican government and its people. Without it our efforts, 
no matter how determined, would have been in vain,’ General 
Johnson concluded. 

There are 1,154 U. S. employees and 4,960 Mexicans now 
engaged in this gigantic operation. Overall cost to vaccinate 
one animal has been reduced from $21.77 in July, 1948, to 
59.4 cents in March, 1950. Greater reductions in overall opera- 
ting costs will be effected in the near future. 

In recent meetings numerous resolutions of confidence and 
appreciation have been forwarded to Mexico City headquar- 
ters of the Mexico-United States Commission in Mexico City. 
Among the organizations publicly praising the campaign and 
its Directors, General Johnson and Licenciado Oscar Flores, 
Sub-Secretary of Agriculture for Livestock of Mexico, were 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, the Senate of the State of California, The Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, The Texas State 
Legislature, The American National Livestock Association, 
and others. 
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RODOCK 


FOR SALE 
A few pairs of top cow dogs, find dogs 





and lead dogs 
WILL H. SMITH 


BEDIAS, TEXAS 

















Before You Buy a Cutter 


If you are in the market for a Brush Cutter all we ask 
is that you compare the Caldwell Giant to others be- 
fore you invest. Or. . ask any ranchman who owns one. 
Any cattleman with a brush problem is invited to tell 
us about it. Advise us of the type of work required, 
the power available, and we'll make recommendations 
without delay or obligation. 


For complete details write Dept. T 


E.L. CALDWELL & SONS 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
BRUSHCUT 


3204 Agnes St. 
Cable Address: 
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Staggs Improved Branding Table 


Made for right and left-hand branding or 
reversible that can be used for either side. 
No ropes, straps or spreaders necessary. For 
information write: 


STAGGS and COMPANY 


BOX 375 HENRIETTA, TEXAS 




















Mr. V-8 44th—ABBA No. 34439—One of the bulls out 
of 1947 calf crop. Picture taken at 18 months of age. 


REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
CATTLE FOR SALE 





REGISTERED BRAHMAN CATTLE 


HOWARD C. PARKER, Mgr. 


Ranch located 22 miles S. E. Center, Texas, on State Hwy. No. 87 
Office Parker Motor Co., Center 

















ONTE FOREMAN’S Horse Handling Science booklet 
continues to be in good demand. Orders are coming in 
every day from all parts of the country. We have had 

orders from thirty-nine states and four foreign countries. Our 
first printing is about exhausted. 
* * ~ 

Accidents continue to take a serious toll. Everyone should 
become more conscious of the causes of many accidents on our 
streets and highways. A little booklet mentioned in our book 
shelf column will serve to do this. Get a copy of Maim Street 
from The Hartford Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

* * * 

We are beginning to think about our Annual Horse Issue 
which is published September 1. Our readers have always been 
very helpful with suggestions and material for this issue and 
we hope we may hear from many of you again this year. 

* *” * 


Prairie fires continue to do much damage throughout the 
range country. On Page 35 of this issue Wayne Gard draws a 
vivid picture for us of some devastating fires of the past. 

a * * 


Bob Beverly is one of the few early-day cowboys left. We are 
glad to have an opportunity to tell our readers about him in 
Joe Heflin Smith’s interesting article in this issue. 

>. o- - 


John Ashton is back with an interesting story of how the 
Mitchells came to the Big Bend Country. The contribution of 
this family to the development of that area and to the improve- 
ment of livestock in the Southwest is worthy of note. 

” * cd 

C. E. Weymouth sent us an editorial from the Amarillo Daily 
News which has an important bearing on the food surplus. It 
says in part: ... dieticians and food experts say that we have 
no real surplus. They warn that Americans in general are liv- 
ing on a minimum diet so far as real nourishment is concerned. 
These experts tell us once more that if all the people in this 
country were eating standard diets, there would be a shortage, 
rather than surplus of food. They flatly accuse millions of 
Americans of skimping on their meals to buy less important 
and often harmful gimmicks. 

“Nutrition experts in both the United States Public Health 
Service and the Department of Agriculture say that Americans 
were better fed, on the average, in the days of the depression 
1930’s than they are today. In those years, these informants 
say, surplus foods were made available at nominal prices, or for 
free, to welfare agencies, school lunch programs, and others in 
such manner as to bring practically all diets into balance so far 
as essential foods were concerned. 

“Now, with free choice at the drug store lunch counters, 
quickie drive-ins and such, the average man or woman grabs 
something cheap or tasty without regard to body needs. If 
these people would place their health based on “three square 
meals” a day first, our surplus food problems would vanish into 
thin air and there might be a strong demand for all our basic 
farm products, plus all the so-called specialties—fruits, nuts, 
and fancy vegetables the farmers could produce.” 

There is much food for thought in the above statement. 

= os 

We are always glad to get suggestions and letters from our 
readers on any subject. Often readers have some valuable sug- 
gestions which develop into good features for The Cattleman. 
For instance, letters from readers about Monte Foreman’s 
Horse Handling Science articles prompted us to continue them 
and put the articles in booklet form. 

How do you like the Range Grasses series we are running? 
Do they help you to know grasses better? 

We are often told that the feature “Range News of the 
Southwest” is widely read and popular with cattlemen. How 
about it? 

How many readers have noticed the new paper stock we 
have been using since the March issue? It is a heavier and 
better coated paper which makes the type and pictures stand 
out much clearer. It costs more to mail because of the extra 
weight, but we think it is worth the extra cost. What do you 
think? Do you know that it took nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds of paper to print The Cattleman in 1949? 
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IN STORM-FLATTENED 
CORN AND SORGHUM 


“WOULDN'T HAVE HAD 
ANY FEED IF IT HADN’‘T 
BEEN FOR OUR 
CASE HARVESTER”... 


“ONLY FIELD-FORAGE 
HARVESTER THAT 
WOULD PICK UP 
FIELDS LAID LOW BY 
WIND AND HAIL”... 


en oe 
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users say. Simple design uses strong, long-lasting parts 
—few things to need care. Anti-friction bearings make it 
last long, pul! easy. Two-way delivery pipe loads wagon 
pulled behind or truck driven alongside. Rope-con- 
d LIGHT RUNNING. Makes good use of 2-plow trolled deflector fills front, middle, and rear. See your 
tractor power on the power take-off, yet has the Case dealer about it. Be sure to use coupon. 
strength and capacity to cut big tonnage with bigger 
tractors. Also available with engine. 


d ONE BASIC MACHINE. Built to work equally PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 

well in row crops or hay crops, with interchange- Mark machines that interest you; write in 

able units. Simple in design, staunchly built for years margin any others you may need; tear out and 

of dependable service with little upkeep. mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. E.63 Racine, Wis. 

d HANDLES ALL FORAGE CROPS. Corn, D Forage Harvester 0 “NCM"” Field Baler— 
et E yilted, or cured hay— © Forage Blower Ventilated Bales 

sorghum, soybeans—green, wilted, a CO Hammer Mill 0 Heavy-Duty Baler 

windrowed straw. Order it with row-crop or wind- os iikdaaceress heesten pain ee te 

row pick-up unit, or both. Limited number of cutter- a 

bar units available. 2 * NAME 








d EASY TO USE. Over-running clutch lets you iM POSTOFFICE 
get knife wheel up to speed before starting travel. bon 
Control lever handy to tractor driver. Can be fitted 
for hydraulic control. 





STATE 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


TR ZATO HEIR — His get and service will sell 


HEREFORD HEAVEN TOUR and SALE 


Tour, June 9 and 10 * Sale, June 10 


We will sell 10 heifers in the sale. Three of them are by 
TR Zato Heir, and seven of them are bred to TR Zato Heir. 


Of the latter seven, six are by Tcaldo Rupert, one is by 
HT Tone. 


Sa 


, ee: ENTRANCE TO RANCH - 7 MILES EAST AND 1 MILE NORTH OF SULPHUR - STATE HWYS 7 & 12 


TURNER | TTiCE SULPHUR, ORLAHOMA 


ROY TURNER JIM MeCLELLAND ROLAND JACK JOHN BLENKIN 





Bob Beverly 


By Joe HEFLIN SMITH 


* 


EpiTor’s NotE—We are pleased to present to 
our readers this story about Bob Beverly, who 
is known and loved by many people throughout 
the cow country. Many of our readers, of course, 
know Bob Beverly personally, and those who do 
not, have learned to love him through his down- 
to-earth writings that have been published in 


The Cattleman from time to time. 


* 


HERE may be men better known 

throughout the Southwestern cattle 

country than Bob Beverly of Lov- 
ington, New Mexico, but it’s doubtful. 
There may be more men known by a 
single man than by Bob Beverly but 
that, too, is highly debatable. A man 
knocking around a certain country for 
sixty-six years meets a lot of people. And 
when one has the uncanny ability to 
never forget a name, a face, or an inci- 
dent, his storehouse of memories builds 
up to the rafters. For many years, Bob 
Beverly has been writing for The Cattle- 
man and the readers can attest to the 
fact that he writes with a flavor of the 
old west that is hard to duplicate by any 
writer. His love for the old time cow 
people, the Southwest, and the cattle busi- 
ness is as true as the steel in the barrel 
of a .30-30, and when one feels like that 
it is easy to write about things close to 
the heart. 

But the story of Bob Beverly is more 
than the story of a man. It is the story 
of an era—that bold daring era that saw 
the passing of the open range in Texas 
and the stringing of barbed wire over a 
million western hills by fencers who 
wore six shooters and carried Winches- 
ters in fence wagons. It is the story of 
the development of beef cattle in a vast 
cattle kingdom. It is the story of trail 
herds with heads low and noses pointed 
toward the waving grasslands of Wyom- 
ing, Montana, and the Dakotas. It is the 
story of men who “broke-out” and came 
back and of men who “broke-out” and 
never came back. It is the story of dry 
camps and long dry spells, of bad men 
in a raw country and of good men who 
shot it out with ’em and won. It is the 
story of cold clear nights in lonely cow 
camps when the bright stars dipped down 


low and coyotes howled long and lone- 
some. 

At the time Bob Beverly was born, ac- 
tion was fast and the scenes changed 
often on the stage of human activity. It 
was on May 5, 1872, that he was born to 
John Beverly and Alice Israel Beverly in 
Ringgold, Georgia. John Beverly was an 
ex-confederate soldier and builder. Alice 
Israel was from a prominent old family 
of South Carolina. 

The South was ripped to threads. Re- 
construction was in full blast in the wake 
of total destruction. Far sighted men 
were looking for a better place in which 
to rear families. And John Beverly was 
among the young men of his time who 
saw opportunity toward the setting sun. 
It was known that Texas was rippling 
with fat producing grass, there was “el- 
bow room” where a man could stretch his 
arms without touching someone. It looked 
like a land of promise. 

After helping to rebuild the courthouse 
in Ringgold following Sherman’s his- 
toric “march to the sea,” John Beverly 
announced to his young family that Texas 
would be the next stop. With all their 
belongings packed in a box car the fam- 
ily took a mixed train to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. From Memphis the Beverlys took 
a boat down the Mississippi, then out into 
the Gulf of Mexico and finally arrived 
at Sandy Point just off Matagorda 
County in the summer of 1876. Chills 
and fever were raging and the new- 
comers to Texas were ill for the most of 
two months. That was too much misery 
for John Beverly and the family depart- 
ed for Denton County exactly two months 
after arriving at Sandy Point. 

It’s a long way from Matagorda Coun- 
ty to Denton, Texas, and the Beverlys 
arrived there late in the fall. The “new” 


Bob Beverly 


AUTHOR’S NoTE—/t was a pleasure 
to do this story about a truly out- 
standing man of the Southwest. How- 
ever, a few thousand words will never 
tell the story of Bob Beverly. A few 
million words might come nearer to 
the job. 

I wish to express my thanks to Bob 
Beverly and to J. P. Beverly and 
family of Lovington, New Mezxico, 
for their extreme courtesy. I hope to 
meet them again. 








had not worn off Texas and the family 
from the ravished area of the eastern 
seaboard was thrilled about their chances 
to make good in the new country. Trees 
waved in gentle breezes. Streams were 
clear and fresh. Grass was tall and full 
of pep. Wild game roamed in abundance. 

John Beverly was not satisfied with 
Denton County. He could not forget the 
Hill County section that he passed 
through on the way north to Denton. 
After two years in North Texas he re- 
turned to Hill County. There he built a 
home, got a few cattle together, and 
watched his children grow. 

It was in Hill County that young Bob 
Beverly first saw the big trail herds as 
they lumbered over the Chisholm Trail 
headed north. They were driven by bold 
reckless men in high topped boots who 
whipped and rode the daylights out of 
horses. 

It was between Hillsboro and Waco in 
1877 that he saw his first barbed wire. 
Bet-A-Million Gates took a bold step 
when he introduced barbed wire in Texas. 
The first shiny strands glistening in the 
sun spelled trouble, and lots of it. Barbed 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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“Jumping Off Place’’ 


Doan’s Crossing Once Was a Teeming Gather- 
ing Place for Cattle Drives: Now It's Obscure 


* 


By CHARLES WELCH 


HE leather and powdersmoke era 
of the great cattle drives and the 
Chisholm Trail is long since over. 
' The great Longhorn herds have thun- 
i dered into the past, followed all too 
‘closely by the men who pushed them up 
‘the trails to market. But like the strong 
+men of any robust era, they sure left 
‘some mighty interesting tracks in pass- 
‘ing. Take, for example, Doan’s Crossing, 
where the Western Trail crossed Red 
‘River into what was then Indian Terri- 
tory. 
Today, Doan’s is a sleepy little cross- 
roads just over the river south of Al- 
tus. Ask about it, even in Altus, and 
chances are you will try a dozen people 
before you get much of an answer. But 
in the 1870’s and ’80s, it was quite an- 
other matter. In those days, any of the 
men who made the big drives could tell 
you Doan’s was located where the herds 
swam Red River to cross into the Terri- 
tory. It was there the herds were made 
ready and the supply wagons loaded for 
the hard trip through Indian country; it 
was the last look at civilization until 
they got to Kansas. It was a jumping- 
off place into the unknown. 





The adobe house, home of the Doans, built in 1886. 


Epitor’s Note—This article is pub- 
lished through the courtesy of the 
Daily Oklahoman - Oklahoma Times, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Photo- 
graphs are through the courtesy of 
Charles Welch, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Doan’s was established in April, 1878, 
by J. Doan, and in the autumn of that 
year he was joined by his nephew, Capt. 
Corwin Doan, and their families. In 1879, 
Doan’s was designated a U. S. postoffice, 
and all mail for the men making the 
drives was routed there. Many a sweet- 
heart back home got letters postmarked 
Doan’s, and a cowboy’s sun-bronzed face 
turned a fetching pink when he asked 
for his mail and was handed a perfumed 
envelope. 

The original house at the settlement 
was made of pickets with floor and roof 
of dirt, and a buffalo robe served as a 
door. The store consisted of a pile of 
ammunition and groceries and occupied 
one end of the house. The family lived 
in the other. There was a huge fireplace 
around which sat friendly Indians, buf- 
falo hunters, and the odd assortment of 


The store building at 
Doan’s Crossing as 
it looks today. A 
couple of gasoline 
pumps are outside, 
the memorial monu- 
ment is across the 
road (not visible in 
this picture) and the 
little community 
drowses unhurried, 
through the years. 
Even the main high- 
way has been rerout- 
ed miles away. 


travelers visiting the frontier. Later, two 

log cabins were built for the families, 

—< finally, in 1881, the adobe house was 
uilt. 

Shortly after the store was established, 
the Doan families had a brush with a 
Kiowa war-party, the last raid ever made 
in that part of the country. Capt. Doan 
was the only man there, the rest having 
gone to Denison after supplies, and their 
nearest neighbor was 50 miles away. The 
Indians chased off all the horses, but 
Capt. Doan managed to slip away to a 
grove of trees nearby where he and the 
women spent a terrifying night waiting 
for the attack that never came. The In- 
dians became friendly later, and told 
Doan they would have attacked that 
night, but they thought the house was 
heavily garrisoned with buffalo hunters. 
On this raiding trip, the Indians had 
killed a man near Quanah and were re- 
turning to the reservation when they 
stopped at Doan’s. The Kiowas decided 
in council that Doan could build a big 
store and they would not molest him 
again. 

As the trail herds grew in size and 
number, the facilities at Doan’s grew, 
too. Branding pens and furnaces were 
built, and the herds laid over sometimes 
as long as a month while everything was 
made shipshape for the trip across the 
territory. The store did a big business, 
handling flour and bacon in carload lots, 
and Winchesters by the case as a matter 
of course. Supplies were freighted in by 
wagon from Denison, Sherman, Gaines- 
ville, and, in later years, Wichita Falls. 
The year 1881 was the peak year on the 
Western Trail, with 301,000 head of 
Longhorn cattle rumbling past Doan’s on 
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the way to the Kansas shipping-points. 
In 1882, a severe drouth cut the herds 
down, and they never again reached that 
peak before the trail closed, some years 
later. 

In 1931, a monument was erected at 
Doan’s Crossing in honor of the trail 
drivers. Of gray granite, its bronze 
plaque depicts the crossing in the old 
days, and the list of brands inscribed on 
one side of the monument is the who’s 
who of the old time cattle industry. Many 
of these brands are still in use today. 
There are such famous names and brands 
as “Doc” Burnett, who took one of the 
first herds up the trail in the ’60s and 
was still active when the trail closed. 
Another is that of Col. Dillard R. Fant, 
whose cattle operations, based in Texas, 
extended over Kansas, Nebraska, Wyom- 
ing, and what was then Indian Territory. 
And John R. Blocker, who started with 
500 head of cattle and at one time owned 
interests in herds totalling 82,000 head, 
all on the trail at once. Then there is 
the brand of Capt. John T. Lytle, who 
directed livestock investments totalling 
$9 million, handling over 450,000 head of 
cattle. 

The famous JA brand of Adair and 
Goodnight is there, along with the Three 
D brand of Waggoner and Sons, the U-2 
of W. H. Meyers, the brands of Ike 
Pryor, Mrs. Amanda Burks, the Eddle- 
man Crossed-S and many other greats 
of the old cattle empire. 

The cattle barons of northwest Texas 
were about the smartest of the era. Their 
herds were among the largest of all time. 
The roundups and general operations of 
the vast ranches that spread south of the 
Red were on a scale hard to appreciate 
in these days when a quarter section 
ranks as a spread of respectable propor- 
tions. The old ranches are gone now, 
broken up into oil leases, farms, sub- 
divisions and smaller cattle empires. But 
the legends about them live on, and 
ghosts of the founders haunt such places 
as Doan’s Crossing. 

After the closing of the trail, Doan’s 
settled down to a quieter life. Today, 
even the highway no longer spans Red 
River at the crossing, having been re- 
routed a few miles to the West. The 
building that houses the store today has 
a couple of gas pumps out in front, the 
granite monument towers up across the 
road, and there are poles that tell of 
electric lights. But aside from that, 
Doan’s is pretty much as it has been for 
years, just content to drowse quietly 
and dream of the days of its vigorous 
youth. 


Monument erected 
in 1931 in honor of 
the old time trail 
drivers. 


Reverse side of mon- 
ument on which are 
inscribed names and 
brands of the old 
time cattlemen. 
Many of the brands 
are still in use today. 





Texans Visit South 
American Ranches | 


a, 
By Mzs. Newton Hanae. The group as they landed in Lima, Peru. Left to right, 
Gorham; R. W. Williams; Mrs. Gorham; Norman Eaton, Fan- 
American Airways representative; Sam Wohlford; Richard H. 
Wright, manager of the Correo de Pasco Copper Corporation, 
La Oroya, Peru; Mrs. Harrell; Mrs. Wohlford; Newton Harrell; 
Mrs. Oswald; Oswald: Mrs. Roland Jones; O. H. Finch; Mrs. 
Moore: Roland Jones; Moore; A. E. Fowler; Frank Finch; 
Mrs. M. D. Blankensitip; Dr. Cesar Clavell; M. D. Blankenship; 
Lane Beaty, Farm Editor of WBAP, Fort Worth, under whose 
auspices the tour was conducted; A. C. Chesser, Littlefield. 


: WENTY-THREE Texans left Fort 
Worth last February llth for a 
three-week trip by air to visit South 

Ameri ican ranches. The trip was arranged 
iby Lane Beaty, Farm Editor of WBAP, 

'D. W. Williams, Vice Chancellor of Agri- 

iculture at Texas A. & M. College, and 

+Norman Eaton, representative of Pan- 

‘American Air Lines, with the assistance 

‘of local representatives of Pan-American 

jand Panagra Air Lines along the route. 

The entire trip was planned and wonder- 
‘fully executed, resulting in a most pleas- 
ant and instructive journey. Several rep- 
resentatives of Pan-American and Pan- 
agra met us at each stop, where a 
planned program awaited us. We made 
‘a two months’ trip in three weeks and 
were most enthusiastically received and 
royally entertained. It seems we were 
the first such group traveling this route 


The entire party, 


and they put the big pot in the little one 
at each place. Neither trouble nor expense 
were spared in seeing that we were made 
most welcome. 

The press, with photographers, were 
always on hand to greet and interview 
us. We were accompanied on trips by 
members of the American Embassy, who 
were glad to answer our continuous bom- 
bardment of questions. We saw many ex- 
Texans who inquired of home and all of 
whom seemed to enjoy the visit with us. 

At the take-off we were fogbound in 
Fort Worth for a few hours, but since 
we were in the plane that made the run 
from New Orleans, it really made little 
difference, except the anxiety of all in 
the party to be on the way. We went by 
way of New Orleans, the Yucatan Penin- 
sula, Guatamala and Panama, where we 
stopped only to refuel. Twenty-four hours 


O. H. Finch, is shown. 


except Mrs. 


out of Fort Worth we stopped at Lima, 
Peru, for a first stop to look around. Here 
we changed to Panagra, which is partly 
owned by Pan-American. 

In Lima preparations had been going 
on for several days to give us a Peruvian 
welcome. We had a native feast, or Pa- 
chamanca, which was prepared in a brick 
oven in the garden of Mr. Parsons and 
his charming wife. The food, which con- 
sisted of goats, chickens, pigs and guinea 
pigs, also several varieties of potatoes 
and other native roots, with corn in the 
shuck, was placed in the oven which had 
been heated with hot rocks. This was all 
covered with banana leaves and then with 
earth. After it had been cooking for about 
24 hours, it was opened with a native 
ceremony. The food had a very distinctive 
flavor, but was good. There is a special 
ceremony connected with the Pacha- 


2—Typical Brazilian Brahmans or Zebu as they are called in that country. They are on the fazenda (ranch) of Senor Ferraz. 
Brahmans are the principal cattle of Brazil. Very few other breeds will be found there. No other kind of cattle except a few 
mative herds which are rapidly disappearing were seen by the American party. Senor Ferraz also has a coffee plantation with 


600,000 coffee trees. 


D. W. Williams, 


good qualities of this good Hereford. Immediately to his right ts W. B. 
whose wife is the author of this article, stands just behind the shoulders of the bull. 


American party. Newton Harrell, 


3—A herd of Hereford cattle in Uruguay. 


Oswald, 


4—One of the Hereford bulls used on an estancia in Uruguay. 


vice-chancellor for agriculture at Texas A. & M., can be seen at the extreme left pointing out some of the 
( ‘lifton, 


members of the 
5—The 


Teras, of the 


one 


group views a herd of red Shorthorn cattle in Uruguay. This ranch belongs to the father-in-law of the American Agricultural 


Attaché at Montevideo. 





manca. At the time the pit is covered, 
the ‘“godmothers” and “godfathers” 
sprinkle pisco, a local brandy, over it, 
to insure that the results will be all that 
are hoped for. Appetizers in the form 
of “anticuchos” were served. “Anti- 
cuchos” are bits of beef heart soaked in 
vinegar and wine, grilled over charcoal 
on hamboo skewers, and covered with 
piquant sauce. They are served with 
pisco sours and chicha, two local bever- 
ages. Harold Tipman, the American am- 
bassador, with several other members of 
the embassy, and quite a group of other 
prominent people, attended the party. 
Richard Wright, former Texas A. & M. 
student and now manager of Cerro de 
Pasco ranching interests, was on hand 
to visit and tell us of his most interest- 
ing work. The ranch he manages runs 
171,000 sheep and 13,000 cattle. All the 
meat is slaughtered and sold to the 
miners on the ranch. We did not have 
a chance to visit any beef producing 
areas in Peru. 

The next day we flew to Santiago, 
Chile, where Mr. James, another former 
Texas A. & \.. man, met us. He buys 
cattle for a copper company to feed their 
employes, and knows all the answers. His 
son is at College Station, Texas, at this 
time. The agricultural people entertained 
us in the famous Union Club with a 
dinner “out of this world.” They were 
very disappointed that we were not stay- 
ing longer to see their country. Miss 
Moses, a daughter of Dayton Moses, for- 
mer attorney for the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association and 
attached to the U. S. Embassy there, 
took some of us to lunch and to the sales 
where we could see the kind of cattle 
they slaughtered. It was some distance 
from there to the beef cattle district. 

The trip over the Andes to Buenos Aires 
was very colorful, and in a big DC-6, only 
a short hop. Here we found one of the 
world’s greatest meat producing centers. 
Although they are having one of their 
worst drouths in history and crops are 
cut very badly, the cattle in most places 
are still doing fair, and coming to mar- 
ket in what we would call good grass 
shape in the States, even better than cat- 
tle fattened on Kansas bluestem. Mr. 
Bruce, from Missouri, head Armour cat- 
tle buyer, showed us the plant and ex- 
plained his method of buying and hand- 
ling the cattle and meat. The govern- 
ment sets the price and also quotas for 
export. It is a very complicated system. 
All cattle in South America are slaugh- 
tered off grass. There are no feed lots 
and as far as we could find out, corn or 
cottonseed cake have never been fed to 
cattle with the exception of show animals. 
The grass is probably the best in the 
world; the meat is tender and most de- 
licious and they know how to prepare it. 

We were surprised to find so many 
fences. The pastures were cut in small 
tracts, many of them under 100 acres. 
Even on the larger estancias we found 
no pasture of more than around 2,000 
acres, and that was rare, indeed. Most of 
the cattle here were Shorthorns and An- 
gus. We did not have a chance to visit 
the Hereford district of Argentina. 

We took a trip about 250 miles south 
of Buenos Aires in a bus and visited 
several estancias and also the famous 
Mar del Plata beach resort where we saw 
the Argentines at play. There we found 
the finest hotels and casinos. 

The cattle in this district are mostly 

(Continued on Page 60) 


6—An Argentine 
gaucho demonstrates 
the bolo (the Argen- 
tine lariat). Left to 
right, Wohlford; 
Mrs. Oswald; Mrs. 
Harrell; Mrs. Gor- 
ham; Gorham; W. M. 
Moore, Alvin; New- 
ton Harrell; A. bh. 
Fowler, Littlefield, 
member of the party; 
and Oswald. 


7—The ladies on 
the tour enjoyed vis- 
iting the estancia of 
La Cau in Argentina. 
They are, left to 
right, Mrs. Newton 
Harrell, Claude, 
Texas; Mrs. W. N. 
Moore, Alvin; Mrs. 
R. A. Gorham, Waco; 
Mrs. Sam Wohlford, 
Stratford; Mrs. W. 
B. Oswald, Clifton; 
Mrs. O. H. Finch, 
Dalhart; Senora La 
Cau; Mrs. Roland 
Jones, Dallas; Mrs. 
M. D. Blankenship, 
Dalhart; Mrs. Deats, 
wife of the Assistant 
Attaché to the em- 
bassy in Argentina. 


8—A close-up of 
an Argentine Short- 
horn bull. Left to 
right, W. B. Oswald; 
Dr. Cesar Clavell, 
San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, a Bureau of 
Animal Industry em- 
ployee who accom- 
panied the party; R. 
A. Gorham, Waco, 
another member of 
the American party; 
Sam Wohlford from 
Stratford, Texas; D. 
W. Williams, Texas 
A. & M. Note the typ- 
ical Argentine herds- 
man and his dress at 
the halter. He is one 
of the ninety em- 
ployees on this es- 
tancia. 


9—Frank Finch, 
Memphis, Texas, get- 
ting a maté (a native 
drink made from na- 
tive tea leaves). 
Every man in Argen- 
tina carries a maté 
container in his pock- 
et and sees that he 
always has a kettle 
of hot water with 
which to make his 
maté whenever he 
desires. 

10—O. H. Finch, 
Dalhart, serenades 
an Argentine sen- 
orita. 
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AUTHOR'S NoTE—Up to date infor- 
mation about Tom C. Mitchell re- 
veals that he retired in 1942, dividing 
his livestock and land among his four 
children. He sold his bank stock and 
built two homes for orphan children 
in Waco, Texas. The one for girls is 
called the “Mamie Mitchell Home” 
and the one for boys the “Tom 
Mitchell Home.” The latter is now 
under construction. These homes will 
house thirty girls and thirty-five 
boys. They were erected in memory 
of a departed son and daughter. Mr. 
Mitchell thinks these homes are the 
|. best investments he and his wife have 
ever made —investments in human 
| lives. 


T was in the autumn of 1884. At a 
little place called Fairview in Wil- 
son county, Texas, William Franklin 
jitchell lived in prosperous contentment 
_ his wife and family—except for 
e disturbing factor which, unless some- 
thing was done quickly, could be his ruin. 
' Mr. Mitchell was one of the most pro- 
gressive cowmen of that part of the coun- 
try; he had top-crossed his herd with 
good “Durham” bulls—as all Shorthorns 
were termed in those days in the South- 
west—and his cattle were a valuable lot, 
especially in view of the rapidly increas- 
ing prices of that period. But they were 
getting thinner as a result of the long- 
continued drouth, which grew more acute 
each day. Winter was coming on, and 
Mr. Mitchell was greatly worried. He 
must do something—and quickly. He 
must move his cattle to some place 
where green grass grew. Perhaps if he 
went to town he might come across some- 
one who could help him in his dilemma. 
San Antonio at that period, 1884, was 
the cow capital of Texas and, while it 
had its hotels of a sort, it had just one 
hotel worthy of the name where cattle- 
men usually went. True, there was the 
Menger House, then in its heyday, but 
that was a rich man’s hotel, and cow- 
men of Mr. Mitchell’s level could hardly 
afford to go there. So he put up at the 
old Southern Hotel of delightful memo- 
ries and after he had rested up a while 
as men do in hotels, he went down to the 
lobby to get some news of the rest of 
the State. There he met a few railroad 
men just back from a service chore to the 
Big Bend country of West Texas, on the 
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Tom C. Mitchell 


recently opened line of the Southern 
Pacific. 

“Grass is knee-high, out yonder,” they 
told him, and “no cattle to eat it.” Such 
testimony from eye-witnesses were of 
great comfort to Mr. Mitchell and fired 
his imagination to a high degree. He as- 
sured himself that these men spoke the 
truth, and after sundry enquiries re- 
garding water and other things, Mr. 
Mitchell made his great decision: he 
would transport his cattle to this new 


Canaan; and he should do this as quick- 
ly as possible, before others could antic- 
ipate him. 

W. F. Mitchell Finds a New Canaan 

He went back home and told his wife 
and three sons, Thomas Crawford, 18, 
Frank Arthur, 16, and the late Wm. 
Burton, 13—what he planned to do. Natu- 
rally, all agreed that the Big Bend 
proposition should be looked into at once. 
So W. F. Mitchell bought a return ticket 
on the Southern Pacific to see with his 
own eyes this rich grazing district out 
West and to satisfy himself as to the 
feasibility of transporting his cattle 
there. He examined all likely sites for a 
ranch from Fort Davis to south of Marfa, 
and was greatly surprised that the only 
cattle he found was a small herd of 150 
head owned by T. Barnhart, who had 
established headquarters at Antelope 
Springs, an old watering and camping 
place of the Comanche Indians before 
Uncle Sam cleared them out of the Big 
Bend. This man Barnhart, who, for some 
inscrutable reason, having regard to his 
wonderful chance on the ground floor, so 
to speak, did not remain long in the 
region, had purchased one section of land 
and leased twenty-eight other sections 
from the railroad. Mr. Mitchell quickly 
sized up the situation; he could see that 
the Barnhart cattle were rolling fat and 
that the waterholes were full and grass 
was high everywhere. So he made a deal 
of some sort with Barnhart that would 
be profitable to both parties: Mitchell 
would ship a train-load of his cattle out to 
this new country where they could graze 
with Barnhart’s cattle and thus receive 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Shorthorn Demand 
Increasing 


By CLINTON K. ToMSON, Secretary, 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association 


NCE again Southwestern beef pro- 

ducers are turning to Shorthorns 

for seed stock that will guarantee 
faster gains, balanced milk production 
and greater weight at any age. 

The earliest beef producers who pio- 
neered the Southwestern development of 
range herds used Shorthorn cattle—the 
oldest improved breed of livestock in the 
United States—to establish the basis for 
America’s greatest industry. 

A realistic analysis of the past 100 
years development of the Southwest re- 
veals that there were sound reasons for 
the modification of type in range ani- 
mals, which resulted in the annually in- 
creasing tendency of ranchers to pro- 
duce cattle on shorter and shorter legs, 
with smaller and smaller bodies. The ex- 
tent to which this trend has continued 
has amounted to almost a craze, and 
thoughtful consideration is now being 
applied to the problem by practically 
every producer in the Southwest. 

To those confronted with the problem 
of reduced weights and dollars Short- 
horns remain the one beef breed to offer 
an avenue paved with greater substance, 
body capacity and vigor. 


Evidence Piles Higher 


The increased popularity of Shorthorn 
cattle has always resulted from their 
ability to out-feed and out-gain their 
competition. While the rough, ungainly 
century old type of Shorthorn cattle has 
been modified, the breed still continues 
to demonstrate its ability to out-perform 
its rivals. 

Let’s look at the records in conjunc- 
tion with feeding experiments at the 
Ralston-Purina Farm, Gray Summit, 
Missouri completed in October, 1949, 
where we find an average daily gain of 
2.21 pounds for the 18 Shorthorn steers 
on feed, as compared with 2.08 and 1.82 
pounds for the other two beef breeds in 
the two preceding years. In all fairness, 
it should be stated that climatic differ- 
ences in each of those three years might 
benefit or penalize any one of the three 
breeds, but the significant fact is that 
the slowest gaining lot of six Shorthorn 
steers out-gained the highest gaining lot 
of either of the other breeds. These steers 
were fed under identical conditions, with 
the exception of minor changes in ration 
and the results are typical of practically 
every feedlot experience of those who 
have made comparisons. 

Data obtained from Circular 810 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on an experiment conducted at Miles 
City, Montana, further substantiates this 
most vital of all cattle profit characteris- 


Shorthorn cattle grazing on the ranch of J. Doss Miller 
near DeLeon, Texas. Photo by Frank Reeves. 


tics in favor of Shorthorns. Cross-breed- 
ing, involving all three beef breeds, re- 
veals some very interesting statistics 
which have been condensed in bulletin 
form by the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, as follows: 


First-Generation Crossbred Steers 


In both years of this particular com- 
parison the crossbred Shorthorn-Here- 
ford steers had heavier birth, weaning, 
and final fed-lot weights than the pure- 
bred Herefords raised under identical 
conditions. The crossbred steers gained 
significantly more rapidly in the feed 
lot in both years than did the purebreds. 
In 1939-40, when the concentrate ration 
was poorer, the difference was only 0.09 
pounds per day; but in 1940-41, when an 
adequate ration was fed ad libitum, the 
difference was 0.27 pounds per day in 
favor of the crossbreds. In both years, 
the crossbreds ate more concentrate and 
hay than the purebreds and used their 
feed with slightly better efficiency. 

Both the crossbreds and purebreds sold 
at nearly the same price per pound on 
the market, but the crossbred steers re- 
turned more above feed and marketing 
costs than did the purebreds. The dif- 
ference is due entirely to the greater 
number of pounds of beef marketed. 


Second-Generation Crossbred Steers 
Angus Bulls on Shorthorn-Hereford Cows 


From average birth weights slightly 
under that of purebred calves, second 
generation steers were significantly heav- 
ier at weaning weights at which time 
their superiority was most pronounced. 
Average weight advantages of forty- 
three and fifty-five pounds were credited 
to the crossbreds over purebreds at wean- 
ing time. 

The fact that when both groups, were 
given equal opportunity in the feed lot 
the crossbreds did not significantly out- 
gain the purebreds seems to indicate 
that the crossbreds did not possess su- 
perior gaining abiilty. The first-genera- 
tion Shorthorn-Hereford cows undoubt- 
edly furnished sufficient milk for rapid 
gains before weaning, and much of the 
superiority of the crossbreds in weight 
may be attributed to this one factor. The 
crossbreds were easy to keep on feed, 
finished well, and were relatively free of 
digestive disturbances. 

The growth curves of the first and 
second-generation crossbred females and 
the purebred Herefords from birth to 
5 to 6 years of age indicate that the 
second-generation females (Angus-Short- 
horn-Hereford) were the heaviest up to 
18 months of age but from that time the 


first generation heifers (Shorthorn-Here- 
fords) were the heaviest. At 5 years of 
age, the first-generation cows were ap- 
proximately 100 pounds heavier than 
those of the second generation. Up to 4 
years of age, the Herefords grew more 
slowly than either of the crossbred | 
groups, but at 5 years of age they were — 
heavier than the second-generation cows ~ 
but lighter than those of the first gen-— 
eration. The superior milking quality of © 
the first-generation cows apparently was © 
largely responsible for the heavier 

weights of the second-generation cows — 
up to the first year of age. The infusion 

of Angus breeding resulted in smaller — 
mature size of the second-generation — 
females. 

The Hereford cows bred to Shorthorn ~ 
bulls produced 5.1 per cent higher calf 
crop than those bred to Hereford bulls. 
Since both groups of cows were random- 
selected from the unregistered herd it — 
would appear that the use of another 
breed of bull may result in higher calf- 
crop percentage. 

The first-generation cows (Shorthorn- 
Hereford cross) produced 9.8 per cent 
higher calf crop than the purebred Here- 
fords. However, the second-generation 
(Angus - Shorthorn - Hereford) produced 
11.4 per cent fewer calves per 100 cows 
than did the purebred Herefords. The 
cause of this lower calf crop in this gen- 
eration is not known. In general, how- 
ever, for all generations, the crossbreds 
had slightly higher calf-crop percentages 
than the purebreds. 

WEIGHT COMPARISONS ON FEMALES 


Herefords Herefords, 
Shorthorns 
and Angus 


and 
Herefords Shorthorns 


18 months 696 
2% years 948 


Weights at 


444 years 1056 


The Red Bluff Sale 


These factors have undoubtedly been 
taken into consideration by hundreds of 
Southwestern producers who are buying 
Shorthorn bulls for bross-breeding pur- 
poses in significantly increased numbers. 
The Red Bluff (California) Sale, where 
60 Shorthorn bulls were sold (a large 
majority for cross-breeding purposes) for 
an overall average of $566.00, reveals the 
soundness of present market demands 
for Shorthorn blood and should serve as 
an indication of profits awaiting South- 
western producers of registered Short- 
horns. Large numbers of Shorthorn and 
Polled Shorthorn new herds now being 
established in the Southwest reveal the 
confidence with which rangemen are 
viewing the situation. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Range Grasses 


The Lovegrasses—There Are Many Species of 
This Grass Which Are Becoming 
Increasingly Important 


* 


By C. A. RECHENTHIN, Zone Conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, Fort Worth, Texas 


; 
' HE lovegrasses are becoming in- 
H creasingly important to the livestock 
industry of the Southwest. By selec- 
ition and trials, the Soil Conservation 
‘Service and the state and federal experi- 
‘ment stations have found that some na- 
‘tive and several introduced species are 
useful in revegetation work. One species, 
‘Lehmann lovegrass, is proving very use- 
ful in revegetating severely denuded arid 
and semiarid areas. Weeping lovegrass 
has proven very useful in western Okla- 
hhoma and parts of Texas. Sand lovegrass, 
a native species, also is proving effective 
in revegetating old fields subjct to blow- 
ing in West Texas and Oklahoma. 

The lovegrasses generally have been 
considered of minor importance in the 
@griculture of the country. Analyses of 
ranges of the southwest by technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service have shown 
that there are a number of native species 
that are very palatable to livestock, and 
@re definitely a part of the climax, or 


Lehmann lovegrass is one of the most 
drouth resistant lovegrasses. It spreads 
by stems that take root at the joints, as 
well as by seed. It is readily grazed by 
livestock. 


A field of weeping lovegrass. Weeping lovegrass is a val- 
uable grass for revegetation work since it is easily estab- 
lished. It is grazed most readily early in spring while many 
of the warm-season grasses are still dormant.—USDA Soil 
Conservation Service Photos. 


original, range vegetation. Some furnish 
a considerable amount of forage on their 
adapted sites. 

The lovegrasses are a large group. In 
his book on the world’s grasses Bews 
states that there are about 250 species. 
Cory and Parks, in “Catalog of the Flora 
of Texas,” list 34 native species. Wolff 
lists 40 native and introduced species 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas. 

The lovegrasses are generally bunch- 
grasses, though a few species are low 
and spreading. Both annual and perennial 
species are found in the Southwest. Most 
of the species have wide, spreading heads. 
The seed are born in clusters that are 
very small and flattened, and the florets 
are closely overlapping. This may be the 
origin of the name “lovegrass.” The seed 
are very small, and it usually requires 
specially adapted planters to seed with, 
and special adjustments to harvest the 
seed. 

One of the more important native 
species is sand lovegrass. It is a good 
forage species of the central and southern 
Great Plains. It extends as far south as 
the granitic and sandy soils of the Cen- 
tral Basin of Texas. It is found more 
commonly on sandy soils, hence its com- 
mon name. It is an erect, vigorous bunch- 
grass, that begins growth very early in 
spring and remains green until late fall. 
It has proven very palatable to livestock, 
particularly early in spring when many 
other native summer grasses are still 
dormant. As a result, it will be grazed 
out by heavy use at this time. Sand love- 
grass has a reddish color of the leaves 
and stems which assists in its identifica- 
tion. 

The seed of sand lovegrass, as most 
other lovegrasses, is very small, having 
about 1,300,000 seed per pound. This 
necessitates special equipment for seed- 
ing, and care in harvesting seed. It can 
be successfully established by special 
grass seed drills in pure stands, or in 
mixtures, and is very good for revegetat- 
ing sandy soils subject to severe wind 
blowing. Generally, it should be drilled 
or broadcast in spring on firm seedbeds, 


free of weeds, and in a dead stubble of 
residue. It generally is slow in emerging, 
and often takes until the second year to 
make a good cover or stand. Where it is 
planted for seed production, it should be 
planted in rows. Good yields of seed have 
been obtained under dryland condition, or 
under irrigation. 

This is a good range grass and appears 
to be adapted to the area of the southwest 
having more than about 16 or 18 inches 
rainfall. A number of seed growers in 
Oklahoma produce seed for sale in most 
years. 

A native species that has received little 
attention to date is plains lovegrass, 
found in sandy prairies throughout the 
South, and Southwest, and also found in 
the rocky soil of the Edwards Plateau of 
Texas. This species, like sand lovegrass, 
stays green late in fall, and greens up 
early in spring, and is subject to severe 
use by livestock as a result. It appears 
very palatable, and has been grazed from 
much of its former range. Its principal 
range seems to be in the southern part 
of the Edwards Plateau, northern Rio 
Grande Plains, and mountains of the 
Trans-Pecos of Texas. 


Sand lovegrass is a palatable, leafy 
grass that is adapted to sandy soils over 
a large part of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico, where rainfall is over 18 
inches. It has been used for revegetating 
retired areas to a great extent. 
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This man doesn’t believe in taking unnecessary 
chances. He knows this land has a history of anthrax 
and that’s why every animal is vaccinated with Cutter 
Charbonol No. 4— Alhydrox vaccine. 


If anthrax has ever been known to kill livestock on 
your land your cattle need protection. Cutter Charbonol 
No. 4—Alhydrox produces immunity from anthrax un- 
surpassed by any other single shot vaccine. 


Give your supplier of veterinary vaccines an esti- 
mate of your anthrax protection requirements. He’ll be 
sure to have your supply on hand for you. Send for free 
informative booklet on ANTHRAX containing answers 
to the questions most frequently asked about this cattle 
killer that lives indefinitely in the land it once con- 
taminates. Just drop a postcard to Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, California, Dept.— E-6 
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Protect even fully susceptible cattle by 
pre-season immunization with Cutter 
Charbonol No. 4— Alhydrox 


It’s Safe— Vaccine is released slowly be- 
cause of Cutter’s exclusive Alhydrox prin- 
ciple which controls the slow release of the 
vaccine into the tissues, resulting in safe 
absorption of potent spores by the animal's 
system. 


It’s Potent— Strong No. 4 Cutter anthrax 
spores —Alhydrox adsorbed are fully util- 
ized in building extremely high immunity. 


It’s Controllable — The 2 cc. dose for 
cattle is quickly, easily and accurately de- 
termined—a big advantage when vaccinat- 
ing a large herd. 


It’s Handy — Charbonol is injected subcu- 
taneously — administered in a single shot. 
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Two species that are very similar to 
the plains lovegrass are purple lovegrass, 
and mourning lovegrass. Neither of these 
is as extensive as the plains lovegrass, 
but is found in about the same area. They 
are not quite as palatable. These three 
species are so closely related that they 
are hard to distinguish except by a botan- 
ist. All have very fine seed, spreading 
heads, and are of the bunch type. An- 
other species very similar to the plains 
lovegrass is Chihuahua lovegrass, which 
is found in the mountain and dry plains 
of the Trans-Pecos. It apparently has 
about the same value as the plains love- 
grass. 

Two species of lovegrass occur in 
sandy plains of West Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and northward to Kansas, that are 
less palatable than the plains lovegrass. 
These are tumble lovegrass, and gummy 
lovegrass. The former has a long, some- 
what curved central stem of the seed 
head which usually bends down to the 
ground. The stems break off at maturity, 
and roll or tumble along the ground be- 
fore winds. The small seed clusters are 
born directly on the stems, and fall off 
as the head tumbles across the pastures. 
Thus it spreads widely. Since it is not as 
palatable as some other grasses, the 
tumble lovegrass is able to increase, and 
take place of other grasses. 

Gummy lovegrass is similar to plains 
lovegrass, a bunch type, with wide- 
spreading seed head. However, the stems 
of the head at certain stages of growth, 
have sticky spots from which it derives 
its name. Apparently, this gum is objec- 
tionable to livestock since little grazing 
is done at this time unless forced to. 
This gives this grass a chance to spread, 
and it takes the place of taller, more 
palatable grasses. 

A tall, coarse, bunch lovegrass is 
found in South Texas, Mexico, and South 
America. This is spike lovegrass. One 
familiar in general with the lovegrass 
group would hardly recognize this species. 
It is rather tall, three to four feet, has 
rather wide and tough leaves, with erect 
spikelike seed heads. The seed clusters 
are born close to the central stem, and 
the head does not spread out wide as the 
other species. It is found on heavy soils, 
and in drains of the area in which it is 


Wilman lovegrass is a new introduction 
from South Africa that is very promis- 
ing. Some of the more promising strains 
are being tried throughout Texas by the 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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A herd of well-bred cattle 
gives you a big headstart; 
so does the strong frame- 
work of a barn... but both 
need a good followup to do ‘ 
their job right. 


Larro Cattle Supplement is to a herd of cattle what the 
siding and roof is to a well-planned barn. It backs up 
good breeding with a blended variety of proteins, 
essential minerals, and trace elements which help cattle 
to better assimilate grains and roughages; to manu- 
facture those bodily substances so necessary to certain 
settling, large, strong calves, and plentiful milk sup- 
ply; to keep breeding stock always in perfect condition; 
to add years of productive service. 


You don’t have to do your own proving with Larro 
Cattle Supplement. It’s been proved . . . proved on 
successful breeders’ farms and ranches all over the 
country ... proved so you can count on it for the correct 
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needs from your Larro Dealer today . .. And start to 
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adapted, and there is apparently readily 
grazed at certain times, mostly when it 
is young and tender. In heavily used 
pastures, it has been taken out. 

Another species that is interesting, and 
that varies from the typical lovegrasses, 
is creeping lovegrass. This species forms 
mats on the ground, as it produces pros- 
trate runners that root at the nodes. The 
species is also dioecious, having both 
male and female plants, as does the 
buffalograss. The female flower is char- 
acteristic of the lovegrasses, whereas the 
male flowers are erect, many-branched, 
plume-like, and fuzzy or hairy. Creeping 
lovegrass grows most commonly in South 
Texas, but it is not an important grass. 

One other species should be mentioned 
because of its extensive area. It is found 
in sandy soils from Florida to New Mex- 
ico, north to Kansas, and into Mexico. 
This is red lovegrass, so-called because 
of its red seed heads near maturity. The 
grass is smaller than most lovegrass, only 
about 10 to 15 inches tall, and has large 
clusters of seed that are born on short 
stems of the seed head. The seed clusters 
are close together, and not as spreading 
as in most lovegrasses. The grass is a 
vigorous seeder, grows close to the 
ground, and can invade into areas where 
taller grasses are grazed out. Under un- 
grazed conditions, it is only found around 
disturbed areas such as prairie dog towns 
and blow-out spots. It sometimes is the 
dominant grass on severely used sandy 
ranges. 

A number of other native species occur 
but are not important from a range 
standpoint. Two annual species are very 
common invaders into cultivated fields of 
Texas and Oklahoma. The species are 
“stinkgrass” and spreading lovegrass. 

Four introduced species of lovegrasses 
have proven very effective in revegeta- 
tion work for erosion control, as well as 
for forage for livestock. These are weep- 
ing, Lehmann, Boer, and Wilman love- 
grass. 

Weeping, Lehmann, and Boer lovegrass 
are native to South and East Africa. 
Weeping lovegrass was introduced to this 
country through the efforts of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry. Lehmann and 
Boer lovegrass were obtained by F. J. 
Crider while director at the Boyce 
Thompson Arboretum of Arizona. All 
three were then tried by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and state experiment 
stations. It was through the efforts of 


Plains lovegrass is a native species 
found in southwest Texas. It is a palat- 
able grass. It greens up early in spring, 
and may even stay green through most 
of the winter in its southern range. 
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The shipper “pays the freight.” 


The more he ships, the more 
business we do. 


That is basic railroad economics. 


Every day we are exploring possi- 
bilities for the growth of freight 
traffic, which can build business for 
the Santa Fe through fair and 
reasonable transportation charges. 
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can help us serve his interests better 
in the matter of rates, car service 
and expediting the movement of 
freight shipments. 

That is how the Santa Fe has 
grown—hand in hand with the 
people it serves. 

That is the way it is always going 
to be. Our general freight traffic 
officers and Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentatives throughout the United 
States, are always ready to meet 
with you on any freight problem. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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the Soil Conservation Service Nurseries 
that these species were found to be val- 
uable for erosion control planting, as 
well as for livestock forage. 

In their native habitat, the grasses 
vary in their relation to other plants. In 
the drier parts, they are among the ma- 
jor grasses. Lehmann lovegrass occurs 
in the areas of lowest rainfall. As the 
rainfall increases, the lovegrasses be- 
come less important in the native vegeta- 
tion. However, they increase as some of 
the more adapted grasses are grazed out. 
They also come into areas that have been 
grazed out or plowed up, and then re- 
tired. 

This seems to give a clue to their se- 
fulness in this country. They have been 
found well adapted to reseeding eroded 
or denuded areas throughout the South- 
west. 

Weeping lovegrass has been extensive- 
ly used in western Oklahoma and West 
Texas for revegetating retired fields, and 
under irrigation in New Mexico. It seems 
adapted to an area of more than 18 
inches of rain. It is a bunchgrass with 
long, narrow leaves that curve over to 
the ground, from which the name, “‘weep- 
ing,” is derived. The grass grows rapidly, 
and forms a large clump in its first year. 
Spring planted grass will seed the first 
year. The seed stalks are four to five 
feet high, erect, but the flower heads 
droop or bend over. The seed head is 
spreading and the small seed clusters 
are born on the ends of branches. 

Boer lovegrass is also a_ long-lived 
perennial bunchgrass that resembles 
weeping lovegrass. The long, narrow 
leaves are characteristical bluish in color, 
and the seed heads are stiffly erect. The 
seed are about half the size of weeping 
lovegrass. Boer lovegrass is not as toler- 
ant to cold as the weeping lovegrass and 
is being used only in the southern half of 
Texas, and in New Mexico and Arizona. 
Seed produced has been limited and only 
a few trials have been made of this grass. 
There it seems to be more palatable than 
the weeping lovegrass. It also appears to 
be more drouth-resistant. 

Weeping lovegrass has been widely 
used for revegetating old fields. It is 
very effective and easily established. 
However, controversy has arisen over its 
forage production. Some claim that it is 
readily eaten by stock. Others claim that 
it is not relished by cattle. Observations 
show that weeping lovegrass greens up 
early in spring, before most of the native 
summer-growing grasses start growth. 
At this time cattle will readily eat the 
weeping lovegrass. As long as the growth 
is kept short and the growth is tender, 
livestock readily eat the forage. Once it 
is permitted to get long and stemmy, 
the leaves become tough, and cattle will 
eat more tender grasses unless forced to 
eat the weeping lovegrass. Tests at the 
Beltsville, Maryland, Experiment Sta- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that the weeping love- 
grass there outyielded big bluestem, little 
bluestem, sideoats grama, blue grama, 
tall fescue, and orchardgrass, in pounds 
of forage clipped. Protein content of the 
forage also compared favorably with the 
other grasses. 

Weeping lovegrass can be used effec- 
tively in a livestock program by using 
it as early spring grazing crop. In warm- 
er climates, it tends to stay green through 
the winter and can be utilized for winter 
pasturage. It also can be effective as a 
grass crop in a rotation. The roots of 
weeping lovegrass are vigorous, and will 
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organic matter, as well as control erosion 
and increase the absorption of water by 
the soil. 

Lehmann lovegrass is unlike the other 
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highly palatable forage. It is one of the 
most palatable lovegrasses. Good strains 
are now being reproduced at the nur- 

series for field trials over the region. 


Seek Means of Stopping Malaria- 
Like Cattle Disease 


CATTLE disease as baffling as 

human “polio” is bidding for top 

attention of the nation’s research 
veterinarians. 

It is a malaria-like disease, called 
anaplasmosis, that kills thousands of cat- 
tle every year. 

A method of vaccination has been de- 
veloped for protecting young animals, 
but it makes them carriers of the infec- 
tion. 

Dozens of different drugs also have 
been tested, in the hope of finding a cure 
for anaplasmosis. While some of these 
drugs help to save infected cattle, none 
will prevent recovered animals from be- 
coming carriers. 

Livestock health authorities emphasize 
that carriers are the major problem in 
controlling the disease. The tiny blood 
parasite that causes anaplasmosis lingers 
in the body of the recovered animal and 
may be spread to new victims by biting 
insects and careless use of surgical in- 
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Designed primarily for feed lot use, of the highest truck. Opening in low- 
the rugged Teco F-28 Fertilizer Load- er end of conveyor is self feeding 
er works equally well for loading from material piled over it by dump 
sand, dirt, bags, or bales. It'll handle scraper or bulldozer. A great time, 
fertilizer at the rate of 144 to 2 tons _ back, and labor saver . . . the F-28 

per minute and dump it over the side__will pay for itself many times over. ——, projects now under way are 


Write for full details designed to find drugs that will eliminate 

carrier infections. Veterinarians also are 

Sorétieer Leoders O FeedWagonBeds = Name........... sesseeneenenennnnennnnnneesey hoping that these studies will uncover 
levator" ~—«C)_ Cottle Squeeze ry pee new facts on the ways anaplasmosis 


O Cattle Stock cog 2 a ae aaa spreads, so that they can develop better 
City. means of protecting cattle against it. 








When calves have the “sniffles,” they 
should be blanketed, fed warm milk and 
Saas LPL PaP Pa warm water, and protected from drafts. 
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Too often the desired balance of 
minerals your cattle need is not 
found in even the best looking 
grass... but, you can be sure of 
finding these vital minerals in 
Occo Mineral Compound and 
Occo-Lak. 


It’s easy and economical to fortify 
a mineral-poor diet with Occo, and 
the results of using Occo pay off. 
Yes, Occo pays off by helping give 
you thriftier, healthier cattle... 
larger, stronger calf crops... and 
faster, more economical gains. 


So, get all the facts about the low- 
cost Occo Feeding Way from your 
nearby Occo Service Man... or, 
write us direct for this informa- 
tion. 
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We have 75 kinds of beef to sell! 


Carcasses of steers, heifers and cows bought by Armour are 
sorted into 16 grades. Each grade is divided into several weight 
groups—giving us as many as 75 kinds of beef to sell, exclu- 
sive of types used for sausage and canned meats. 


Careful sorting of beef helps us move the available supply 
to the markets in which each grade and weight sells best. 


This highly efficient system of beef distribution enables us 
to get every cent of value possible from each carcass. And as 
you know, wholesale values are reflected in the prices you 
receive for live animals. 


The sorting of beef into many different classes, and distribu- 
tion of each class to its best markets is just one of many services 
performed for you by Armour and Company. 


PS. Our better beef is branded Armour Star, Armour Banner 
or Armour Crescent. Look for it when you do your shopping 


ARMOUR GENERAL OFFICES UNION STOCK YARDS - CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


AND COMPANY 
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When Fire Seared the Prairies 


By WAYNE GARD 


GAIN the prairie fire has sent its 
hot breath and billowing smoke 
across the Great Plains. In the 

Texas Panhandle several hundred sections 
of choice ranch and wheat land were left 
black and seared. In the highlands of 
northern Oklahoma wind-whipped blazes 
brought ruin to precious bluestem grass- 
lands and sent cattle stampeding. In 
Kansas one of several pasture fires was 
stopped only twenty-five yards from 
houses at the edge of a town. In South 
Dakota a raging grass fire destroyed two 
railroad bridges and left a passenger 
train marooned on the tracks between 
them. Wyoming has also suffered. 

Yet these conflagrations of February 
and March, 1950, gave only a taste of 
the danger that frontier ranchmen and 
farmers faced almost every year. The 
fires they feared might come at almost 
any season. When the grass was dry 
and brown, a blaze might race across the 
fields and the ranges with the speed of 
wind. Often it destroyed crops, winter 
grass, barns, farm homes, and even fron- 
tier towns. Its start might come from a 
flash of lightning, sparks from a locomo- 
tive or a threshing machine, a carelessly 
tossed match or cigarette butt, an aban- 
doned campfire, or the burning wads 
from the discharge of a gun. Some fires 
were said to have come from the striking 
of a mustang’s hoof on a flint rock. 

Prairie fires were most common on 
the Great Plains, especially in the south- 


ern part, where drouths were more fre- 
quent. Although they seldom took human 
lives, occasionally they trapped a trav- 
eler, a hunter, or a farm family. One 
fire in 1860 brought death to four per- 
sons. Sometimes pioneer settlers had to 
take refuge in dugouts, coughing and 
sweating until the blaze had swept over 
them. One farm woman saved her own 
life and that of her baby by crawling 
into a well. 

Although not always as destructive as 
fiction writers depicted them, prairie 
fires often were spectacular and terrify- 
ing. While traveling through the West 
in the late 1850’s, Albert D. Richardson 
saw several of them. At night, he wrote, 
“they are always startling and grand. 
The sky is pierced with tall pyramids of 
flame or covered with writhing, leaping, 
lurid serpents or transformed into a 
broad ocean lit by a blazing sunset. Now 
a whole avalanche of fire slides off into 
the prairie and then, opening its great, 
devouring jaws, closes in upon the dead- 
ened grass.” 

The smoke from such a prairie fire 
might hide the sun for days. Some of 
the more serious burnings lasted as long 
as six weeks. Lighted skies at night 
foretold terror for those who might be 
in the path of the blaze. Occasionally the 
flames leaped across large streams and 
struck farm buildings so suddenly that 
they roasted horses in their harness. 

John C. Duval described one of the 
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prairie fires in the period that followed 
the Texas Revolution. He was out in the 
open when he saw the smoke coming. The 
grass was fifteen to eighteen inches high, 
and as dry as tinder. He knew that his 
only chance for safety was to start a new 
fire and then move onto the burned 
ground. 

“T took my flint and steel from my 
pocket,” he wrote, “ignited some tinder 
which I wrapped in a wisp of dry grass 
and swung it quickly backward and for- 
ward in my hand. It was soon in a 
blaze. With this I set fire to the grass 
ahead of me. In a few moments I had 
the satisfaction of seeing my counter 
fire sweeping the grass that grew in the 
direction I was going. 

Quickly the bigger blaze rushed past 
him in his safety island. “Bright tongues 
of flame flashed out at intervals through 
the dense smoke. A dull, continuous roar, 
like the distant beating of surf on a 
rock-bound shore, was distinctly audible. 
Hundreds of deer, antelope, and other 
animals came scampering by me in the 
wildest terror. Vultures and hawks hov- 
ered over the smoke, occasionally pounc- 
ing down upon rabbits and other small 
animals, roused from their lair by the 
advancing flames.” 

Sometimes Indians set fire to the 
prairie to drive out the whites and to 
plunder their camps and settlements. In 
August, 1853, in what later became west- 
ern Oklahoma, two hostile redskins start- 
ed such a blaze in the hope of destroying 
an exploring party. The white men were 
led by Lieut. A. W. Whipple and were 
mapping a railwav route from Fort 
Smith to Los Angeles. They had to start 
a protective fire to save their camp. 

B. Moellhausen, a German artist 
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It's water 


SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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In Appreciation 


C. K. Boyt 


Devers, Texas 


Olan C. Baker 


Granbury, Texas 


Roger Jacobs 


Henderson, Texas 


C. M. Caraway III 


DeLeon, Texas 


A. E. Dillan 


Stephenville, Texas 
E. P. Durett 

Hastings, Okla. 
Ferris Bros. 

Tishomingo, Okla. 
R. D. Fletcher 


Georgetown, Texas 


H. E. Garlington 


Dublin, Texas 


A. P. George 


Richmond, Texas 


F. G. Huffman 


Rockport, Texas 


W. A. Harrison 


Wharton, Texas 


G. H. Harmon 


DeLeon, Texas 
J.C. Jackson 


Utopia, Texas 


Deward C. Jones 
DeLeon, Texas 


We take this means to express our sincere appreciation to 
the bidders and buyers in attendance at our recent sale. 
The offering was composed of good Shorthorns, and we feel 
the cattle will do good for their new owners listed below. 


B. O. Koonce 


Desdemona, Texas 


Charles Long 


Roaring Springs, Texas 


Bruce & Bill Lane 


Comanche, Texas 


Roy Lum 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


John Murphy 


Hinton, Okla, 
A. B. Martin 


Seymour, Texas 


Charlie Miles 


Valley Mills, Texas 
E. D. Mahan 


DeLeon, Texas 


D. A. McCrary 


Calvert, Texas 
Theodore Nehring 
Lorena, Texas 
W. J. Phillips 
Iredell, Texas 
Edward Perkins 
Evant, Texas 
Rothermel Farms 
Hempstead, Texas 
Sugarland Industries 
Sugor Land, Texas 


Joe Williams 


Henderson, Texas 


C. M. Caraway & Sons 
GOLDEN OAK FARMS 


De LEON, TEXAS 
































BRUSH-MASTER 


The most practical brush clearing 
machine for all size farms. Cuts 
and rakes brush up to twelve inches 
in diameter—cuts at ground level 
over rough terrain leaving ground in 





perfect shape for mowing. Built 
rugged for years of service—simple 
and easy to operate. 


FOR FULL DETAILS SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
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with the Whipple party, wrote in his 
diary that at night the flames of this 
fire made a sublime picture. “The vivid 
color made the sky appear of the most 
intense black. The flames shed a glowing 
red illumination on the gray clouds of 
smoke that were rolling away. They 
changed their hue every moment as the 
fire was driven before stronger gusts of 
wind or nourished by more or less lux- 
uriant vegetation.” 

A peculiar, disquieting sound accom- 
panied these prairie burnings, he report- 
ed. “It is not thundering or rushing or 
roaring but something like the distant 
hollow trembling of the ground when 
thousands of buffaloes are tearing or 
trampling over it with their heavy hoofs.” 
Wild animals, he noted, fled from the 
flames to find safety in a deep ravine 
south of Walnut Creek. While droves of 
deer sped past in a panic, a panting wolf 
lay down in the shade of a tree, his dry 
tongue hanging out of his jaws. 

A few days later the Whipple party 
encountered a similar fire. The men had 
to march back in double time and take 
refuge in a watery ravine where the 
grass was too green to burn freely. As 
soon as they dared, they emerged on the 
charred prairie. “Mile after mile we trod 
nothing but cinders,” Whipple wrote. 
“The horizon presented a woodless, wa- 
terless, desolate field of black ashes.” 

Here and there, he added, “were soli- 
tary clumps of withered grass nourish- 
ing burning embers. It was a dreary 
prospect for the hungry mules. At last 
some ravines appeared which had in- 
terrupted the flames and which protect- 
ed fine fields of grass. By the edge of 
one containing large pools of water we 
encamped, having traveled sixteen miles.” 

In 1856 a New Yorker, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who was visiting Texas, had a 
taste of fighting a prairie fire. After he 
and his party had crossed the Guadalupe 
River, they saw the smoke of an ap- 
proaching blaze. They started a protec- 
tive fire ahead of it; but when a violent 
gust of wind took this fire out of their 
control, they had to grab corn sacks and 
start beating their own blaze to keep it 
from destroying their camp. 

In Johnson County in January, 1867, 
a group of cavalrymen on their way from 
Austin to Jacksboro witnessed what one 
of them, H. H. McConnell, called one 
of the grandest spectacles of the prairie. 
“For miles, as far as the eye could reach, 
the long line of flames, ascending fifty 
or more feet in the air, swept on in an 
irresistible billow of fire at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. The huge wave 
of flame, reflected against a black and 
wintry sky, the roar sounding like the 
beating of a heavy surf on a rock-bound 
coast, and audible for miles, formed a 
scene of terrific grandeur.” 

That was a bad year for prairie fires. 
Within a month of the one that Mc- 
Connell described, a blaze swept across 
much of Coryell and Bell Counties. It 
did vast damage to the range, overtook 
and destroyed a large number of cattle, 
and left in ashes the homes of several 
pioneer settlers. A high wind, reported 
the Belton Journal, bore flaming torches 
of combustible matter high in the air, 
then dropped them far in advance of the 
main body of the flame. About fifty men 


H P MANUFACTURING COMPANY INC. fought the fire but, in danger of being 
shadad ‘ * | flanked, had to mount their frightened 
The Saw with Two Saws Livingston, Texas horses and flee to save themselves from 
et eee = : the flames. , 
3 Later in that year grass fires ragec 

All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and 
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southern Illinois. St. Louis was enveloped 
in smoke from the burning prairies. The 
sight of these fires was fearfully grand, 
said one newspaper. “The bright fires 
lapped up the dry leaves and grass, 
twined around a giant tree, and, roaring 
above its top, seemed eager to reach the 
clouds. Fences looked like monster ser- 
pents of fire. The crash of falling limbs 
and trees was heard on every side. Barns, 
fine timber, and stacks of grain were 
destroyed.” 

In Dakota Territory in 1871 the flames 
of a gigantic prairie fire leaped across 
the James and Vermillion Rivers. In the 
fall of 1873 the Dakota town of Ver- 
million was so seriously threatened by a 
prairie fire that a railroad train was 
kept in readiness to take out all the in- 
habitants and whatever possessions they 
could curry. Only with the greatest effort 
were the embattled citizens able to save 
their homes. Later fires that swept in 
from the ranges left several other Da- 
kota towns almost entirely destroyed. 

Trail drivers often had trouble from 
prairie fires. George W. Brock of Lock- 
hart, while taking a Texas herd to Kan- 
sas in the spring of 1879, had to move 
his cattle into rough country because his 
own cook had accidentally set fire to the 
grass. Later on that drive he saw light- 
ning set fire to the grass, only to have 
rain put out the blaze. 

Sheepmen, no less than cattlemen, had 
to contend with fires that sped across 
the pastures. On the Edwards Plateau 
in 1882 a fast blaze swept from the 
South Concho to the headsprings of the 
San Saba. Sheepmen drove their flocks 
into the bed of a dry lake and fought the 
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flames for five days and nights before 
reinforcements came. The blaze left a 
forty-mile swath of black, charred stubs. 

The vast and almost unimpeded spread 
of the XIT Ranch was a setup for prairie 
fires. Despite the plowing of fire guards 
and the taking of other precautions, this 
ranch had several disastrous fires. Late 
in 1885 flames from a carelessly kept 
cooking fire spread to the grass. By the 
time this blaze had swept from the Beav- 
er to the Canadian, many cows and calves 
lay dead. Others were badly burned or 
had their eyesight scorched out. 

Nine years later the XIT suffered 
from a blaze that had started in the LFD 
country in New Mexico. This fire hit the 
XIT on a twenty-five-mile front and did 
much damage before it could be extin- 
guished. Although few cattle were burned 
to death, haystacks were reduced to ash 
heaps and mile after mile of pasture 
needed for winter grazing was left in 
blackened turf. 

Many pioneer settlers tried to protect 
their homes, and often their fields and 
pastures, by surrounding them with fire- 
breaks. These were made by plowing two 
sets of furrows, two rods or more apart, 
and then, on a calm day, burning a strip 
between them. But the strips did not al- 
ways protect. When a fire approached a 
village, church bells pealed and every 
able-bodied man rushed out to fight the 
blaze. 

On the XIT ranch and elsewhere in 
the Texas Panhandle, cowmen often bat- 
tled prairie fires with drags. They killed 
a yearling or a two-year-old, cut off its 
head, and skinned one side. Then, with 


Now Better Than Ever 


THE JOHN B.STETSON CALF ROPER 


Sxl 


The Finest Western Panama Hat made 


You'll find no starch or glue in this hat, but 


instead, the same fine quality and workmanship 


thot John B. Stetson has maintained for many 


years. You can wet it and shape it to suit your 
self. Available in 3'4, 3'2 or 334 inch brims— 


all head sizes. ‘Cool as a cucumber.” 


BY MAIL OR IN OUR 
STORE, FORT WORTH, ONLY 


ropes from their saddle horns, two cow 
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hands—one on each side of the blaze— 
dragged the carcass down the line of the 
fire. This drag, with the loose hide 
flopping along behind, put out most of 
the flames. Men who followed on foot 
with wet gunny sacks or blankets com- 
pleted the job. 

Theodore Roosevelt used a_ similar 
method on his ranch in the Dakota Bad- 
lands. His men split a steer lengthwise 
to make two drags, which were drawn 
along, flesh side downward. Often cow- 
men had to work fast to save the grass 
their herds needed for pasturage in the 
months ahead. A sweeping blaze could 
quickly ruin a cowman who had no other 
range for his stock. 


Cattlemen Warned on Crude 
Oil Poisoning 
TOCK owners who use grazing land 
that adjoins oil lines and tanks are 
warned to watch out for crude oil 
poisoning in their herds. 

A bulletin from veterinary medical 
authorities cautions that the lines and 
tanks occasionally spring leaks, leaving 
pools of oil, and cattle may consume 
enough of it to be fatally poisoned. 

Animals on poor grazing land seem to 
have a special liking for crude oil, the 
bulletin adds. 

Cattlemen also are advised to keep 
their animals off pastures fronting re- 
cently oiled roads, particularly during 
rainy weather. The reason is that rain 
may wash enough oil onto the pasture to 
poison all or part of a herd. 
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DR. F. E. CLARK HEREFORD 


* 


WEDNESDAY 
JUNE 7 
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The cattle are in strong pasture condition. 


Offering Select Aruriety 4th Greeding 
12 BULLS 41 FEMALES 


* One herd bull, Domestic Lamplighter, Jr. * 15 Cows and Calves 
5-year-old sire. We invite you to inspect (some rebred) 


his get Sale Day. * 14 Bred Cows 
* Eleven young bulls—12 to 24 months old « 4 Bred Heifers 


and all but one sired by Domestic Lamp- 


lighter Jr. * 8 Open Heifers 
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DISPERSAL 


* 


CIsco 
TEXAS 


* 


Sale Will Start 
Promptly 
at 12:30 P. M. 


Domestic Lamplighter Jr. This proven herd sire sells. 


For Catalogs write Auctioneer: 
O. R. Peterson, Sales Mgr., Walter Britten 
1208 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth George Kleier for The Cattleman 





Above: Part of the cows and calves that will be sold. 
Left: The good females pictured here will sell. 
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Curry Comb Damage to Calfskins 


Epitor’s NotE—This is the second 
of a series of articles on hide and 
skin defects which will be published 
by The Cattleman. They are written 
and prepared by Fred O’Fiaherty 
and William T. Roddy of the Tan- 
ners’ Council and Research Labora- 
tory, University of Cincinnati, and 
Lewis B. Jackson, Director, Hide Bu- 
reau, Tanners’ Council of America. 

These articles are from a booklet 
entitled, Hide and Skin Defects, pub- 
lished by the Hide Bureau, Tanners’ 
Council of America, Inc., 100 Gold 
St., New York, N. Y. Copies of this 
booklet may be secured free by writ- 
ing to the address above. 


HOUSANDS of otherwise perfect 
and beautiful calfskins are ruined 
by the use of sharp or rough curry 
combs in cleaning up skins and hides at 
the packing house. A skin with curry 
comb damage will show a series of breaks 
in the grain after being unhaired. The 
damage cannot be repaired and is the 
cause of a great loss in the leather value. 
Usually the most valuable part of the 
' skin is involved. 
There are safe curry combs now avail- 
_ able which if used properly avoid such 
' damage. The following article published 
in the “National Provisioner” of July 16, 
1949, under the heading of “Clean Calf- 
skins Safely” is worthy of reprinting 
here. 
“Calfskin tanners have recently com- 
plained to the Tanners’ Hide Bureau ‘that 
they are receiving an increasing quan- 


HIGH SPIRIT...PEAK CONDITION ‘(3- 


tity of skins which have been damaged 
by curry-comb scratches. The damaged 
skins are found in greatest quantity in 
New York City and Pacific Coast ship- 
ments, principally in those from collectors 
who buy from several killers. 

“According to Lewis B. Jackson, direc- 
tor of the bureau, it is the opinion of 
the trade that this damage is not caused 
on the farm but occurs in the packing 
plant where the carcasses are washed 
before going into the cooler. Jackson 
states that this cleaning, although man- 
datory, can be done without damaging 
the skins if proper equipment is used 
and care exercised by the workmen. 

“Jackson’s investigations indicate that 
the chief cause of damage is the use of 
combs with sharp teeth and combs dam- 
aged by dropping them on the floor. He 
was informed by one packer that it is 
necessary to use a steel horse curry comb 
for the job. This is an oval tool with 
fluted blades but is not a tooth curry 
comb. This packer also stated that a 
rubber curry comb would not do the 
work. 

“The problem and possible solutions 
were discussed by The National Pro- 
visioner with several beef packers and 
staff members of the national packing 
companies. 

“One large house states that in one of 
its plants, located in the heart of the 
Wisconsin calf country, no curry brush- 
ing is done except as a final check. In 
this plant the calves are moved through 
a washing cabinet which is equipped with 
high pressure sprays. The water in this 


largely depend on 
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cabinet is sprayed at 250 pounds pres- 
sure and at a temperature of 90 degs. F. 
The calves revolve while passing through 
the cabinet. It is stated the majority of 
the carcasses are cleaned well enough as 
to require no currying. However, those 
that need additional cleaning pass by a 
curry operator who cleanses the skin. 

“In some houses there is a throwout 
switch at this inspection point and im- 
properly cleaned calves are run through 
the washing plant a second time. 

“One Chicago beef house contests, in 
part, the statement that the blame is the 
packers’. The superintendent of this plant 
says the problem is one of spacing the 
calves better in the feedlots and not 
allowing them to get dirty. However, he 
admits that educating the farmer along 
these lines probably would be difficult. 
In his plant calves are sprayed from 
three to four hours in the holding pens 
prior to slaughter. He states that this 
procedure loosens the dirt, manure, etc., 
enough so that it usually comes off on 
the killing floor during the washing op- 
eration. However, he feels that the skins 
that are still matted with dirt must be 
cleaned quickly since the entire chain 
cannot be stopped for one calf. 


“The beef superintendent of a large 
plant states that although the type of 
comb used has a bearing on the scratches 
and the cleanliness of the skin, the basic 
problem is one of educating employees 
to curry the carcasses with a light stroke. 
He believes that any damage done to the 
skin results from the employee leaning 
against the carcass as he curries it. 
Gentler and more frequent strokes can 
achieve the same degree of cleanliness 
as a few heavy strokes. In a test con- 
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PURINA HORSE BOOK 


Helpful Suggestions on the Care 
and Feeding of Light Horses 


This mew book (S2711) is ready for 
you. Clip the coupon, fill it in and 
mail to HORSE DEPT., RALSTON 
| PURINA CO., 1523 CHECKER- 
| BOARD SQ., ST. LOUIS 2, MO., 
| for your free book. 








Stamina, tone, shiny coat, high spirit and condition — on breeding, 


management and feeding. Purina Omolene is a well- 


choice, selected oats, molasses, minerals and vitamins. 


For years, Omolene has been chosen by leading horsemen as a top con- 
ditioning feed. Ask for Omolene at the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 
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ducted with various types of curry combs 
in this house it was found that the poor- 
est kind was the ribbon type, while the 
best type which had been tried was the 
horse curry brush. 

“Some packers recommend use of a 
high pressure spray direct against the 
underside of the calves for a short time 
before they are brought to the killing 
floor. Spraying from 10 to 20 minutes is 
recommended. 

“One packing house expert states that 
the principal problem in connection with 
cleaning calfskins is to soak them suf- 
ficiently to soften the manure and dirt. 
Failure either to wash the live calves or 
to wash the carcass properly after stick- 
ing are the principal reasons he advanced 
for curry comb scratches. The improp- 
erly soaked skin comes to the curry comb 
operator and he must dig to free the 
foreign matter from it by excessive pres- 
sure. On the other hand, properly soaked 
or washed skins are easily curried with 
the operation being one of combing the 
hair rather than freeing any of the for- 
eign material from the skin. This expert 
reports that in tests he conducted he 
found that the best combs are those 
made from aluminum, which have a blunt 
tooth, while the poorest are the steel 
brushes made with sharp teeth. These 
tests also proved that the rubber type 
of curry brush is worthless, he stated. 

“The hide man of another large house 
states the solution of the problem is two- 
fold: soaking the calf prior to slaughter 
and using a pressureless type of curry 
comb in cleaning up the skin on the 
killing floor. The first of these objec- 
tives is achieved by spraying the calves 
prior to slaughter. The water is sprayed 
at house pressure and, while directed 
from the top and the sides, most of it 
goes on the belly of the calf. He em- 
phasizes that calves are relatively weak 
and cannot stand high pressures or too 
prolonged exposure to water. On the kill- 
ing floor this plant uses a curry comb 
which has a spring back. With the spring 
type of comb excessive pressure is taken 
up by the spring.” 


Hugh Bennett Will Judge Using 
Quarter Horse Show 


UGH BENNETT, prominent Quar- 

ter Horse breeder and outstanding 

exponent of the using Quarter 
Horse, will judge the Southwestern Us- 
ing Quarter Horse Championship Show 
to be held at the Wharton County Fair- 
grounds, Wharton, Texas, June 1-2-3. 

The show is the inspiration of many 
exhibitors to show their horses under 
saddle as well as at halter. 

An exhibitor may enter as many as 
two horses in each of three classes. All 
horses must be registered Quarter 
Horses. The classes are to include Stal- 
lions any age, Class I; Mares any age, 
Class II; Geldings any age, Class III. 
From each of these three classes a grand 
and reserve champion will be selected. 
Monies will be paid as well as appro- 
priate ribbons presented to the first five 
place winners in each class. Trophies, as 
well as monies and ribbons will be award- 
ed to the grand and reserve champions. 

The five events of the show will include 
Conformation, Reining, Cutting, Roping 
and Short Race. 








Livestock of all classes should receive 
green feed regularly because it helps 
them build resistance to disease. 
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OWLAND LIVESTOCK SPRAYERS 


“ ROWLAND 
ROUNDUP 


“ 


The Roundup model represents ready action. Its 6 H. P. air cooled motor handles a 7 gallon per 
minute Duplex pump at 400 to 500 pounds pressure without effort. The two 50 ft. hoses furnished 
with the Rowland Roundup are complete with Deluxe Trigger nozzles. They handle large herds 
with ease from the 150 gallon steel tank mounted on the strong car width frame with 600x16 tires. 
The tank is treated and equipped with mechanical agitator and screened intake. The Roundup, like 


the Spraymaster is an excellent fire fighter, car washer and covers all spraying needs. 


Just as pictured, the Rowland 
Trailer Spraymaster comes com 
plete. It is ready to go anywhere, 
over any roads, behind any ve- 
hicle. Its 4 H. P. air cooled engine 
provides surplus power at 400 to 
500 pounds regulated pressure. 
The Duplex Plunger pump, at 4 
gallons per minute, combined 
with the Deluxe Trigger nozzle, 
provides instantly powerful fog 
or stream spray. The 150 gallon 
treated steel tank with mechani- 
cal agitator and 10” screened in- 
take is mounted on heavy steel 
frame with car width axle and 
600x16 tires. The 50 ft. 800 Ib. 
pressure hose is conveniently coil- 
ed on frame front. 


ROWLAND 
SPRAYMASTER 


MA DEATH BLOW TO GRUBS, FLIES, TICKS, LICE 
YOU SAVE ON ROWLAND SPRAYERS WE SELL DIRECT 


Look what we've built into our UTILITY SPRAYER! 3 gal./min. Duplex Plunger pump, driven by a 
1% h. p Briggs and Stratton engine It has a 75 gal. supply tank, from which leads a %” hi- 
pressure 50 foot hose with adjustable nozzle for fog or straight stream. All mounted on steel skids 


and priced $250, f.0.b., Plainview, Texas. 
You deal with us direct when you purchase co ROWLAND SPRAYER. That cuts your costs. We 
build dependable livestock sprayers, wheel or skid-mounted See us for a direct, money-saving sale. 


“ROWLAND — THE FASTEST GROWING NAME IN LIVESTOCK AND FIELD SPRAYERS” 


HOUNDS RORDON Fa. 
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Shorthorn Demand Increasing 


(Continued from Page 23) 


At the 1949 National Western Stock 
Show a load of Shorthorn feeder steers 
established an all-time high mark when 
Josef Winkler’s grand champion load 
over all breeds brought $77.00 per cwt. 
Drafts from this load were champion 
Shorthorn fat cattle for Boystown at the 
American Royal, Denver Stock Show, and 
San Francisco, and at the latter show 
were made reserve grand champions over 
all breeds. 


At this year’s 1950 National Western 
Stock Show, Shorthorn steer calves re- 
turned to their owners $48.30 per head 
over the average price paid for one 
breed and $20.76 per head advantage 
over the other in competition. These 
figures are particularly attributable to 
the greater weight for age of Short- 
horns, but also to the greater average 
price paid for the six loads of Shorthorn 
steer calves out of the total of the top 23 
loads placed in the show. 


No better indication of the demand for 
Shorthorn blood can be cited and this de- 
mand is undoubtedly responsible for the 
comparatively few straight bred Short- 
‘horn females that have found their way 
to the market via the feedlot the past 
‘year. The performance of crossbred 
' Shorthorn steers is finding increased ac- 
ceptance by feedlot beef producers who 
want cattle capable of the most efficient 
conversion of forage, roughages and 
grain concentrates. 


Texas a Leader in Southwest 


Sparked by a revitalized Texas Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association many new 
breeders of registered Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns are represented by a 
30 per cent increase in members of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion from the Lone Star State. 

The foundation of outstanding herds 
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in the Houston area including those of 
Louis F. Rothermel at Hempstead, Texas, 
and the Sugarland Industries, Sugarland, 
Texas, coincide with the winning of the 
grand championship over all breeds at 
the Houston Fat Stock Show in 1949 by 
Seth Turner’s great roan Shorthorn 
steer. 

The last exhibit of Shorthorns at the 
Fort Worth Stock Show was the largest 
ever held in the history of this great 
exposition and sufficient breeders have 
pledged a return engagement for the 
1951 show to guarantee another record 
breaker. 


The recent draft sale from the C. M. 
Caraway & Sons herd of De Leon, plus 
the tremendous demand they are having 
for Shorthorns at private treaty, is an 
indication of the accelerated demand 
which guarantees producers of red, white 
and roan seed stock higher premium 
prices. The old established herd of the 
Scofield Ranch at Austin bears this out, 
as does the veteran establishment of J. 
Doss Miller at De Leon. These two vet- 
eran establishments are now experienc- 
ing the greatest demand in their history 
for both bulls and herd foundation fe- 
males. 

Single Steer Championships Stimulating 

The biggest shot in the arm Shorthorn 
enthusiasts have received is the direct 
result of the sensational achievements in 
hottest competition our nation, state and 
local shows afford. Paced by the “three 
in a row” grand champion steer triumphs 
over all breeds at the 1945, 1946 and 
1947 International Stock Shows, steers 
of Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn breed- 
ing have won the largest percentage of 
major victories in their history during 
the past few years. 

A summary survey including these 
awards with specific emphasis on aver- 
age dependable feedlot performance 
should convince the most skeptical of the 
inherent profit characteristics of Short- 
horn cattle. 
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Increasing hundreds of registered 
breeders are making more and more seed 
stock available. Their confidence and ag- 
gressiveness if spelling success along 
the “comeback trail” for America’s old- 
est and most versatile breed of cattle. 
We invite you to join them. 


Research Men Give Facts on 
Eye Disease of Caitle 


IND, dust, flies, and continuous 
exposure to sunlight play a big 

y part in outbreaks of infectious 
pinkeye in cattle, according to a report 
in the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research. 

All ages and all breeds of cattle are 
susceptible, although a large percentage 
of the cases are seen in young animals. 
An attack temporarily affects the eyes 
so badly that animals cannot see to 
graze, and they lose weight as the re- 
sult. Severe attacks may lead to per- 
manent blindness. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College veterinar- 
ians, reporting on pinkeye studies in the 
research journal, said several types of 
germs are involved in these cases, but 
that investigations have failed to reveal 
any single or specific cause of the dis- 
ease. They stressed that a cow in good 
health is just as likely to become in- 
fected as a sickly one. 

It is likely, they said, that several 
factors team up to start the trouble, in- 
cluding flies which spread the germs and 
irritating effects of bright sunlight, 
wind, and dust. The fact that most cases 
are seen during the warm months lends 
weight to this explanation, the Oklahoma 
veterinarians stated. 

Sulfonamide preparations are useful 
treatments for pinkeye, they reported, 
but isolation of infected cattle in dark- 
ened, fly-proof stalls often has been more 
effective than drugs in curing the dis- 
ease. 
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A PIP FOR THE HIP or... 
A’STRADDLE THE SADDLE 


Mew POCKET SIZE! & 
SCREW WORM SMEARS 


DR. ROGERS’ SCREW WORM SMEAR NO. 215 does not 


stain your hands nor clothes. 
DR. ROGERS’ SCREW 


pocket or saddle bag. 


Your dealer has DR. ROGERS’ “POCKET SIZE” SMEARS 


now. Get several bottles today. 


Ask Your Dealer For... 
Dr. Rogers ‘ Droducts 


MANUFA TURED BY 


WORM SMEAR NO. 62 is .the 
traditional smear in a lampblack base. 


BOTH DR. ROGERS’ SMEARS are now packed in a handy 
8-ounce bottle that’s ‘specially made to carry in your hip 
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TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 
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WE SHARE 


THESE SIRES 
WITH 


W. J. LARGENT & SON 





Above. U Royal Mixer 28th—Grand Champion Bull, Houst 
San Antonio and Odessa—undefeated summer bull calf at 
Denver and Fort Worth. This bull was purchased from 
Switzer and Field. The “28th” is by Baca OJR Royal Ist. 


Left. Dandy Domino 48th, by the Register-of-Merit Sire, 
Double Dandy Domino, and out of a granddaughter of 
Donald Domino. This outstanding young bull was pur- 
chased from J. F. Miller, Hayden, Colo. 


Left Below. Publican Domino 173d, by CW Prince Domino 
21st, highest living Register-of-Merit bull. We recently pur- 
chased half interest in this outstanding young sire from” 
W. J. Largent & Son. The 173d is the sire of Blue Bonnet — 
Domino 136th, the champion female, and Publican Domino- 
204th, reserve champion bull, at the 1949 American Royal, 
—e International, Huron Show and Ogden Livestock 

ow. 


We would be pleased to have you drop 
by and look over our herd—and see the 


type of cattle we are producing. With the 





addition of these herd sires and the re- 
cent addition of more top females, we 
feel we have made another step in the 


right direction. 





HEREFORD S 
MADISONVILLE, TEXAS 


These three bulls are owned jointly with W. J. Largent & Son, 

Merkel, Texas, and Folsom, New Mexico. Our New Mexico AND 

herd located at Folsom is under the management of W. J. 

Largent & Son and our Herdsman, Charles W. Machemehl. FOLSOM, NEW MEXICO 
In our New Mexico herd there are 23 daughters of CW Prince Site i eae . 
Domino 21st, two daughters of Publican Domino 173d and bias " Sate neces oP tag — 
four daughters of Publican Domino 160th. Houston 2, Texas 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


SUPERIOR PRINCE DOMINO 28th 


Grand Champion at Dallas Fair, 1939. 
Lots of his blood in the herd. 


- 


The offering is made up of the Lewis Johnson & 
Sons half of the Johnson Brothers herd, formerly 
the world’s largest herd of registered Polled 
Herefords. This is the largest offering of Polled 
Herefords ever presented to the public in so far 
as we know, and is one-half of the world’s larg- 
est herd of registered double-standard Polled 
Herefords. The 260 calves at foot is an estimated 
figure and there may be as many as 275 by the 


J. D. Craft, Owner 


JACKSBORO, TEXAS 


time of the sale. 


PRODUCTS OF THIS HERD 


Belle Brummell Return, reserve champion at Gem Blanchard, former herd sire and also Fort dieu — Domino 1m, a mf to head @ 
Fort Worth a few years ago. Worth reserve champion. ood herd in California 
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POLLED HEREFORD SALE 


SELLING 812 HEAD 


JACKSBORO 4, JUNE 26, 27,28 
TEXAS na 


THE OFFERING INCLUDES: 


* 14 Herd Bulls * 28 Two-Year-Old Bred Heifers 
* 80 Younger Bulls * 128 Open Heifers 
* 302 Brood Cows * 260 Calves at Foot 








Featuring These Blood Lines 


Superior Prince Domino Advanced Domino ischi Superior Prince Domino 1137th 
oa itis massainetp ee FE rr re 

ae . jn e 
saieipencipmapeaianen aurabeenapsin Advanced Domino I5ist Blanchard D Domino 90th 
Polled President Domino Blanchard 2nd Advanced Domino 197th Superior Prince Domino 114lst 
Polled Larry Domino Golden Nugget 3d Advanced Domino 311th T. Mellow President 16th 
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Auctioneers: 
A. W. THOMPSON, G. H. SHAW, BILL HELDENBRAND, WALTER BRITTEN a) GEORGE KLEIER for The Cattleman 


For catalogs, write: 
O. R. PETERSON, SALE MANAGER, 1208 BURK BURNETT BLDG., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS OF THIS HERD 


Miss Choice Domino Lad 2nd, twice grand These calves went to head herds in Arizona, Polled Domino Mischief, a line-breed Anxiety 
champion at State Fair of Texas. California, Florida, Lovisiana and Texas. 4th buli that headed this herd. 
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We now have For Sale 


Eight Registered 
CHARBRAY BULLS 


Like the one shown above 


Write or Phone 
B. F. LANGFORD, JR., Phone 126 


LAZY L RANCH 


BANDERA,TEXAS 














RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS | ife COMPANY 


Many Years of Efficient and Friendly Service 
To Texas and the Southwest 
For Immediate Service Write or Call: 


E. R. MORRISON, Texas Loan Manager 
Texas Investment Office 








Telephone Central-4147 Dallas, Texas 1206 Magnolia Building 
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Coming of the Mitchells 
to the Big Bend 
(Continued from Page 22) 
the privileges of surveillance and protec- 
tion on the part of the latter’s outfit. 

Barnhart had the land and water in 
abundance; Mitchell had neither but had 
lots of good cattle. We do not know at 
this late date just what the terms of the 
arrangement were, but the records prove 
the existence of some legal partnership. 
We find that T. Barnhart registered a 
brand for cattle in Presidio county on 
Jan. 26, 1884, which was “ordered to be 
transferred to Mitchell & Barnhart, Jan. 
16, 1885.” 

After the deal was made Mr. Mitchell 
hurried back home to Wilson county and 
explained to his family what he had done. 
The situation had not changed at home 
in the meantime, except that his cattle 
were still losing weight, for no rain had 
fallen. It was a big job to uproot every- 
thing and transfer his movable properties 
to a place so far away, but it had to be 
done. Nevertheless, it could not all be 
done at once. Mr. Mitchell, shrewd and 
far-seeing as he was decided to ship by 
train those cattle most likely to profit 
by lush grazing, and, moreover, animals 
that could best stand shipment. He, him- 
self, had too many things to look after 
at his ranch for the moment, and would 
not be able to accompany the cattle; but 
everybody got busy rounding up the 
herds until 1,500 head of cattle suitable 
for train shipment had been assembled. 
These were driven forty miles to San 
Antonio, by the aid of helpers, and put 
on the cars there without much trouble. 
Young Tom Mitchell, as the eldest son of 
W. F., though but a growing lad of 18, 
ae put in charge of that valuable train- 
oad. 

On November 20, 1884—it was three 
o’clock in the morning and the cattle 
were “cold, thirsty, and hungry’—the 
herd was unloaded at Marfa. It had taken 
three days, for the poor beasts had been 
unloaded on the way to eat what they 
could, “but it was scanty pickings, for 
the grass was burnt up. Water they still 
could find to drink at the places where 
they unloaded. 

“After all were finally unloaded at 
Marfa for the last time in the pens, we 
just opened the gate and let them go,” 
said Tom C. Mitchell, in describing this 
historical episode to the writer. “The ani- 
mals went swirling through the long 
grass, taking eager mouthfuls of the rich 
herbage as they hurried in the direction 
of Alamita creek and water.” 

Young Tom Mitchell, with the aid of 
Mexican and Negro helpers to complete 
the outfit, had done a good job. Not an 
animal was lost from any cause. Next 
day the cattle were rounded up and 
driven to their future home at Antelope 
Springs, ten miles from Marfa. 

Tom Mitchell stayed two nights in a 
dug-out and then went back to San An- 
tonio by train, leaving men to look after 
the cattle. 

The following April, Tom went out 
again to the Big Bend to see how the 
herd was doing and to help in the brand- 
ing of their calves. He remained six 
weeks, and during that time found out 
things of which neither he nor his father, 
he knew, could approve. Mr. Barnhart, it 
seems, had built a home in Marfa and 
furnished it, the cost of which had been 
charged to the company. Tom Mitchell 
went back home and told his father what 
was going on in the Big Bend. The up- 
shot of this was that W. F. Mitchell then 
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went out and gave Barnhart 200 head of 
cattle with the understanding that he 
would leave the ranch for other parts; 
and so the Barnhart-Mitchell partnership 
ended, according to T. C. Mitchell. 

It was decided to drive the remaining 
1,500 head of cattle from the Fairview 
ranch’ in Wilson county all the way to 
Antelope Springs in Presidio county. Tom 
Mitchell recalls all the details of this 
long trail so long ago. 

They started out July 18, 1885. The 
herd included 500 high-grade Hereford 
yearlings which W. F. Mitchell had re- 
cently purchased. Six men and two of the 
Mitchell boys—Tom and Arthur—trailed 
the herd the entire distance; included 
among the former were the cook and the 
horse wrangler, so actually only four 
— men took part in the drive. Young 

urt was too smal! at that time and went 
by train with his parents. 

Fifty-three Days on the Way 

It was the dry season of the year and 
the herd was kept as close as possible to 
some water-course in driving over the 
semi-arid wastes. They struck the Devil’s 
river fifteen miles from Del Rio and fol- 
lowed its course on the west bank for 
75 miles. Striking the Pecos near old 
Fort Lancaster and Sheffield they trav- 
eled 50 miles up that stream, and the 
next place they watered the cattle was at 
the Comanche Springs, Fort Stockton. 

Eventually the herd, footsore and 
weary, but otherwise in good condition, 
reached its destination on the night of 
December 6. “The rain came down in tor- 


1. Before leaving Fairview, where he owned 
18,000 acres along the San Antonio river, W. F. 
Mitchell sold his land to Tom Dewees at $2.25 an 
acre. Today it is worth $100 an acre, says Tom 
Mitchell. 
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rents just as we arrived; I don’t think 
I ever experienced such a downpour; but 
it never rained again for eighteen 
months!” says Tom Mitchell. They had 
with them about forty horses, but “most 
of them were on their last legs through 
fatigue” when W. F. Mitchell, who had 
already arrived by train, met the outfit 
at Alpine with fresh horses. They had 
been 53 days on the trail. 

Mr. Mitchell bought out the cattle 
owned by Barnhart, recalls Tom Mitchell, 
so they had that part of the range to 
themselves. But already cattlemen had 
entered the Big Bend by train, hunting 
pastures for their drouth-stricken herds 
in other parts of Texas. Steve Speed, of 
Devine, near Pearsall, brought in 900 
head of graded Durhams, and Mr. 
Mitchell allowed them to be pastured 
with his cattle for six months, at the end 
of which the latter bought them for $15 
per head. 


First Barbed Wire Fence West 
of the Pecos 


There were but five or six houses in 
Marfa when the Mitchells settled at 
Antelope Springs. Fort Davis was then 
the county seat. “My father built the 
first barbed wire fence west of the 
Pecos,” proudly asserted Tom Mitchell. 
“The leading ranchman in the Big Bend 
country in those early days was Milton 
Faver,” he added. “He had a big bunch 
of Mexican cattle—blacks, blues, duns, 
Mexican colors—and inbred all of them, 
and as wild as snakes!”, grinned Tom 
Mitchell, as his mind went back more 
than six decades. “Some of those cattle 
were eight and ten years old, roaming 
about without a mark on their hides. 

“Those of Faver’s cattle that were 
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branded bore a little F, and people—at 
least some people—started ‘burning’ it; 
you could make almost any kind of a 
brand from it.” Don Milton had had the 
range all to himself in the past, but a 
different breed of strangers was now 
moving into the Big Bend country and 
Faver’s days as a ranchman were num- 
bered in the face of a newer order of 
aggressive and ambitious men. 

In the words of Tom Mitchell—“‘1885 
was a good year in the Big Bend; people 
came, saw the long grass, and turned 
in their cattle. Grass and water were 
plentiful for a short time. Then came a 
drouth; I don’t think it rained to speak 
of for eighteen months, and in the mean- 
time there must have entered 200,000 
cattle in this highland country. Cattle 
began to die for lack of water; nobody 
was prepared for a scarcity. We our- 
selves lost about one thousand head; but 
father did very well by selling young 
bulls to the surrounding ranchmen, for 
we had the high-grade Durham stock and 
we seemed to have more than anybody 
else at that time. 

“Cows went up to $20 a head in 1885, 
and we sold all our bull calves at $25 a 
head. I remember we sold a bunch of 
them—160 in one lot—to the McCutch- 
eons. The big cows with plenty of Dur- 
ham blood we had bought from Steve 
Speed cost us $15 each, and their calves 
were very profitable for a short time. 
Then the market slumped with a venge- 
ance. In fact, there was no market, prac- 
tically speaking, by 1888. 

Disastrous Slump in Cattle Values 

“In the fall of 1887, I recall, we drove 
a market herd of steers and dry cows— 
a whole train-load, to Toyah, west of 





The Smartest rites Hat in the Southwest 


PERSONALIZED WESTERN BELT 


The finest hand-tooled saddle skirting 
with plain or dyed backgrounds as 


desired 


from 
THE RANCH ROOM 


PANAMA — 
Brim Sizes 3”-34%4” 


PANAMA a 


Genuine hand-woven Panama 
made in Sovth America. A top 


quality Panama. 


$10.50 BAKU — $12.50 

Your Choice 
BAKU 

Role wetehs Tl ont waler oc. 

pelient straw het with a 

smooth linen-like finish, hand 

woven in China. 
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/ OUR SUMMER SHIRT 
SPECIAL An outstanding white 


broadcloth shirt with genuine 
pearl snaps and 3-point 
yoke. Tailor made 


$7.95 ea. 











THE RANCH ROOM, 5100 E. Belknap, Ft. Worth, Texas—Bept. C-5 
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MATER SUPPLY AUAMS 


Now. more than ever, your water 
supply must be uninterrupted. With 
ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS you need 
not worry about loss of water. There's 
an ADAMS CUP for every pumping 
purpose. Selected hides tanned and 
processed to suit each requirement. All 
cups furnished with any size hole at no 
extra cost. Special attention given to 
odd size cups. Ask your hardware deal- 
er about ADAMS PUMP LEATHERS. 


"Southwestern Made for Southwestern Trade” 


C.F. ADAMS, Inc. 


420 So. Lake St...) Fort Worth, Texas 











TO TERMINAL PUBLIC 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


... ASAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW 


They are 


THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 


KANSAS CITY IS ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS 


Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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the Pecos, and shipped them on the T. & 
P. railroad, and all we got for them was 
$2.25 a hundred for the steers and $1.50 
for the cows weighing around a thousand 
pounds. There was mighty little left after 
all expenses had been paid—and we had 
good cattle. Many cowmen went to the 
wall, and those who didn’t took a hard 
beating. We had to ship these cattle— 
had to have money to pay six men and 
money besides to board them and our 
family. We had a very hard time to keep 
the wolf from the door. Besides, we had 
to pay the railroad three cents an acre 
on the leased land, and even that low 
figure looked formidable in the face of 
prevailing conditions.” 

Tom Mitchell emphasized the fact that 
they never made any money until they 
were able to buy the land and could im- 
prove it. Then the value began to rise. 
The railroad, it seems, failed to comply 
with certain legal conditions, where- 
upon it was sued by the State success- 
fully and the land reverted to the latter. 
Then the State sold the land to the cattle- 
men on a 40-year basis—one fortieth of 
the price to be paid down and so on 
each year until the principal was paid, 
at three per cent interest. Later, a law 
was passed that it was unnecessary to 
pay one-fortieth each year of the prin- 
cipal, with the result that some are still 
paying the interest and do not yet have a 
clear title to their land. 

In 1887 W. F. Mitchell sold his steer 
cattle to Ryan Bros., of Montana. A 
ranchman named Durant who ran cattle 
west of the Mitchells joined in the sell- 
ing deal. Mr. Mitchell was paid $7 for 
steer yearlings; $12 for two-year-olds; 
$15 for threes and up, delivered at 
Clarendon on the Fort Worth and Den- 
ver R. R., 500 miles distant from Marfa. 
Tom Mitchell and his men trailed them 
through. Their contract specified that the 
cattle should be delivered at the railroad. 
Unfortunately their route passed through 
a herd of Slaughter cattle at Five Wells. 
As events proved, the Slaughter cattle 
were “ticky.” The Mitchell cattle, from 
a tick-free region, possessing no immu- 
nity to tick-fever, and from the 25th of 
May to the Ist of June, while they were 
waiting to get cars to ship at Claren- 
don, the cattle began to die; but nobody 
knew the cause at that time. 


Cattle Worth Practically Nothing in 1900 

By 1900 “cattle were worth practically 
nothing,” mused Tom Mitchell, in recall- 
ing those dark days of the Texas cow- 
man, and added: “I have seen good cows 
with calves at foot selling for $4. My 
father owned 10,000 head of cattle, but 
was unable to pay current expenses.” 

This was the low point, or near it, 
of that cycle—a few more years of low 
prices and then the market definitely 
improved until dark days came again. 

Tom Mitchell Gets His Start as a 

Ranchman 

Tom Mitchell told me how he got his 
start as a young man, without capital, 
with only the energy, zeal, and ambition 
of youth to back him up—and a man at 
the other end of the deal who trusted 
him. 

It was in 1895: Nick Kirby had 1,600 
head of cattle grazing about 35 miles 
from Marfa and offered them at $7 per 


‘head and 7 per cent interest. Tom signed 


notes in February, without a penny 
down, and went to get the cattle in 
April. The market was low. The next 
year prices went up, and Tom sold steer 
calves at $11, two-year-olds at $17, and 
threes at $20. He was thus enabled to 
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pay out Kirby within one year. Thus 
initiative and enterprise paid off. 

Kirby also ran a banking establish- 
ment, privately, and Tom Mitchell did 
his financial business with him for some 
— This was before the days of regu- 

r banking in that region. Mr. Kirby was 
always willing to lend money to those 
he trusted, said Tom. 


Every Depositor Paid in Full 

Tom Mitchell emphasizes the fact that 
“everything depends on the land.” At the 
time of this interview he remarked that 
“some of the land in the Big Bend is 
worth $20 an acre,” and mentions it not 
without some concern; but adds, “of 
course, you can afford it when you are 
getting $150 for a cow. But when cattle 
drop—what then?” 

Wise in worldly experience, with two 
generations of cattle-ranching know-how 
behind him, T. C. Mitchell, like thousands 
of other good men in Texas and else- 
where, was caught in the last depression 
of the thirties. He faced the ugly situa- 
tion with courage and self-sacrifice. He 
felt that someone in authority should 
show the way out—and what bitterness 
would have been avoided had more men 
of his ilk done as he did! He was a bank 
director of one of the two Marfa banks 
when the black cloud came over the land. 
“It took me fifteen years to get out of 
that jam,” he smiled. 

His bank had large sums in loans that 
were uncollectable, of course, when the 
crash came. His bank closed its doors. 
Something had to be done. A leader must 
show the way. Tom Mitchell, as one of 
the directors, rose to the occasion. He, 
with other directors, went to Austin and 
placed the case of their bank squarely 
before the State banking commissioner. 
It was necessary, as a first step, that 
the Marfa bank reorganize and get rid of 
its president. The next step was to pro- 
cure liquid funds to pay off their lia- 
bilities and start afresh. On the strength 
of his personal assets of 60 sections of 
land (38,400 acres) and lots of good cat- 
tle Tom Mitchell was able to borrow, 
for his bank, $100,000. He was named 
president of the bank, and he and his 
companions hurried back to Marfa and 
advertised to all and sundry that they 
could come and get their money in full 
if they wanted to. It was uphill work for 
a number of years, but eventually all 
outstanding notes were collected and the 
bank became stronger than it had ever 
been, with shares well above par. Pluck 
and initiative together with confidence 
in the future had borne fruit. 

With advancing years came the time 
for Mr. Mitchell to relinquish his ex- 
acting chores in favor of younger men. 
He had done his part nobly, and set a 
fine example, “Yes, a lot can happen in 
eighty years,” he muses, with a nostalgic 
sigh, as he recalls the vast changes which 
have taken place in the life of one man. 

“When we drove our cattle from Wil- 
son county to ship to the Big Bend we 
herded them right through the main 
street of San Antonio; and when we 
trailed our cattle from Marfa to Claren- 
don we went through the Yellowhouses 
ranch and through Lubbock, which at 
that time had only one store,” he recalls. 


Whence Came the Mitchells 

What a splendid picture of successful 
pioneering the story of the Mitchells 
makes! 

William Franklin Mitchell rode a mule, 
as a boy, behind the covered wagon of 
his parents as they wended their way 
long ago to the promised land of Texas 


Ske Catileman 





CHAMPIONSHIP SHOW 
Howdy, Pardner: 


Show we are having down in Wharton, 
Texas, June 1-2-3? Well, 


Enter Now! 


each afternoon on adjoining track. 


will judge the show. For additional 
information write 


SOUTHWESTERN USING QUARTER HORSE 


Have you heard about that Using Horse 


it's known as 
the Southwestern Using Quarter Horse 
Championship Show and every Registered 
Stallion, Mare or Gelding entered is 
going to have a chance to show what he can 
do infour performance events as well as 
at-halter. The performance events are 
Roping, Reining, Cutting and Short-Race. 
I see a number of fellows advertising the 
fact that they are raising and riding 
using horses so I guess this is a mighty 
good chance to be with us and prove it. 


By the way, on the day of the Finals, 
Saturday, June 3, at 1P.M., Walter 
Britten is going to sell at auction around 
30 of the best horses we can find down 
here. Some real tops from the Northington 
and Fergusonranches. Grana-De-Ora brood 
mares with colts--Flying Bob stallions 
and Texas Dandy three-year-olds, Joe 
Louis racing stallions, brood mares and 
colts. Bill Thomas and Peppy bred horses. 
Outstanding Grand Champion at-halter, 
top performance and roping mare con- 
signed by Hollis Pace. Write for catalog. 

There will be feature and match races 


This entire program is sponsored by 
the Wharton County Quarter Horse Breed- 
ers. Hugh Bennett, Colorado Springs, 


George H. Worthington, 11 


EGYPT, TEXAS 








FOR SALE: 


Pittodrie Upright 


HIGHLAND UPRIGHT 
Red, 2470155 
Calved: 9-18-47 
Breeder : Sni-A-Bar Farms 


Dam Sni-A-Bar Augusta Saiecmatten’ Gouna j 


4ist, Red, 2151888 __ 


We have a number of calves by this bull. They are 
= dark red and all look alike, the kind that we 
have been trying to breed. e have cut our herd 
down, as we sold one of our farms. Come and see 
this bull and be sure to see his calves. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Adams, Shawnee, Okla. 


Sni-A-Bar same Js 
23d, Roa 
Sni-A- Bar Farms "5 








This good, rugged (dark red) Shorthorn Bull, son of 


ittod count! 
Stre—P ue gh my Red —The $63,000.00 Imported Bull 


Gregg Farms Baronet, 
Red, D. M. Gregg 


: Roan ereaennees4 ‘ 
Bred by Sni-A-Bar c - Gregg Farm Victoria 
Farms D. M. Gregg | lith, Red 


D. M. Gregg 
~~, Roan 


alker 


Ravendale Augusta 
i 


3d, oan 


John O. Pew & Son 


Highland Farm on 270, 9% 
miles east of Shawnee, Okla. 








On the basis of five readers per issue, your ad in The Cattleman is read 
by upwards of 200,000 people interested in cattle and ranching. 
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. « for beauty . . for comfort 
New and colorful NOCONAS 


are essential in your attire... and 
the built-in comfort of genuine 
NOCONAS make them doubly 
important. You'll like the long- 
lasting beauty and foot-ease of 
these fine cowboy boots... for 
men and for ladies. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


GENUINE NOCONAS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, President Nocona, Texas 




















«8. 
A. W. Thompson 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


om 


Chas. Corkle 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


ln ‘ani 
| Re? Sey 


Tommy Godwin 
Tonkawa, Okla. 
Auctioneer 


W. S. Britten 
College Sta., Tex. 
Auctioneer 


yy) NET MORE wiIitTH 


Ne NATIONAL 


G. H. Shaw 
Monroe, Ia. 
Auctioneer 


O. R. (Pete) PETERSON, Mgr. 
1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


For Dates, Rates or Further O. R. Peterson 
Information Address 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sales Manager 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone 3-4015 











All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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from Tennessee. Going back to remoter 
generations, the great grandfather of 

C., F. A., and W. B. Mitchell came to 
the United States from his native Scot- 
land and settled in Pennsylvania. 

Asked to name a few outstanding cow- 
men and cowpunchers he has known, Tom 
Mitchell mentions spontaneously trail 
drivers like Ruff and Charley Walker, 
brothers, “who drove lots of cattle out of 
the country; good men they were, who 
finally went to New Mexico.” Then there 
was “old man Jim Ellison and his two 
sons, Jim and Bob”; the latter was still 
living a year or two ago in Oklahoma. 

Gid Guthrie, father-in-law of the late 
W. W. Turney, who ran the latter’s 
ranch at Green Valley for years, comes 
in for special mention. 

Joe Jackson and Sam Harmon (part- 
ners), in the Alpine country, “made-a 
rare combination,” with chief credit going 
to Harmon, who usually remained in the 
field to direct ranch operations. “He 
was a wonder at handling men,” says 
Tom Mitchell. “He could direct 75 men 
and never make a bobble; all would run 
smoothly,” he added. He mentions with 
admiration and pride such contempo- 
raries as the late W. T. (Bill) Jones, 
George Medley, John Means, Jesse Mer- 
rill, the McCutcheon boys, Jeff, Jim, and 
Baugh, who have passed on—“great cow- 
men they were; had 20,000 head of cattle 
at one time,” says Mr. Mitchell, who, 
despite his 83 years has an alert mind 
and a keen memory. His son, Clay, is 
counted among Presidio county’s lead- 
ing ranchmen. He has a fine herd of 
cattle. 

Someone, someday, will pay a well 
deserved tribute to Tom Mitchell when 
his Master calls him. He has been a 
ranchman’s cowman for so many years. 
Ask the old-timers who know him best; 
they will tell you that everything that 
had to be done from the back of a horse 
was done in good style by Tom Mitchell. 


CORRECTION 








Starway P3508 


In the Goodrich Ranch Quarter Horse 
dispersion sale advertising on page 56 
of the April issue of The Cattleman an 
error was made in picturing Starway 
P508. Above is shown the correct picture 
of Starway. We are making this correc- 
tion so that The Cattleman readers will 
not be confused. Starway P508 is a 
grand champion son of the famous Okla- 
homa Star. He is out of a granddaughter 
of Man-O-War. On the opposite page Mr. 
Goodrich gives you further information 
about the dispersion of his Quarter 
Horses. We feel that this correction is 
important because the offering will in- 
clude sons and daughters of Starway 
P508 and several of the mares selling will 
carry his service. 
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GOODRICH RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


In Complete Dispersion 


GOLDTHWAITE m WEDNESDAY 
TEXAS MAY 31, 1950 


In Sig Jernigan’s Sale Barn Starting at 12:00 Noon 


“THE FASTEST BLOOD OF THE BREED” 
Poe 


A GROUP OF THE GOOD BROOD MARES THAT SELL 


OFFERING 


The offering includes 31 head by STARWAY P 508, the grand champion 
son of Oklahoma Star; 12 head by GEORGE HANCOCK, one of the top 
cutting horses in Texas; two daughters of OKLAHOMA STAR; a daughter 
and four granddaughters of LITTLE JOE 111; two daughters and two 
granddaughters of CHICARO; and others by DR. HORNER, JACK McCUE, 
CHICARO BILL, BALMY L, BEGGAR BOY, BLACK JOE, UNCLE JIMMY 
GREY and PRIDE OF INDIA. 


Over 70 Head - - All Bred to Run 


In laying the foundation for this band of Quarter Horses Write now for a copy of the catalogue. 
we selected mares that were sired by some of the * R. D. GOODRICH, Owner, Fort Worth, Texas 
best known producers of Racing Quarter Horses. 706 Fort Worth National Bank Bldg. 


Glenn Chi Wolf wi 
GEORGE KLEIER ioe Seinen Sony: alt Wi he aie te eg yew tie WALTER BRITTEN 
horses at the ranch 18 miles southwest of 


for The Cattleman Lampasas at any time. Auctioneer 
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«Expect good cattle 


in the C2%sson Mereforda-Dispersion 
JUNE 21-22, BISMARCK, N. D. 


Because of a combination of circumstances Seiend our control it 

700 Hea is necessary to announce this dispersion. It comes at a time when 

the herd is at its best in individuals and in production. It comes 

a time when our battery of herd sires (shown below) was never stronger. Our cattle have been mak- 

ing good be wsityhardh ead chat Shey dea'Gehig for oilbess ite det tar Val! ak GA Reed ‘aves 

700 Herefords including 98 bulls and 417 females in addition to approximately 200 calves now on the 
ground. Expect good cattle! And we eotenil'o-sundiol Sesafien tee 6 Eee ee 


She Sells—ZATO HEIRESS P. 74th She Sells—MISS DOMINO HEIR M. 562d 
: Two-year-old daughter of H&D Tone Lad 105th and This one is from our "DOMINO HEIR" family—she 
she is in calf to the service of Royal HD Domino 43d. is a two-year-old daughter of Domino Heir 21st by | 
This heifer is representative rg our "ZATO HEIR" Domino Heir B. 245th. Bred to Zato Heir P. 47th, 
family. our full brother to TT Zato Heiress. 


Females like these pictured above — 417 of them —_ 
leo 


The catalogue is just about ready—write for a copy and for hotel reservations to 
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i cal # » 


nee Tors, raised out-of-doors, are all selling in this dispersion. You will find Ste rugged females” 
geet kind that will make good for you. eae 


- ae area 


i 
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Se 
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She Sells—TURNER eee B. 2d ae 
Another * 6 
sua rte 
She caries Yo service, of Royl HD Demin, 43d q 


oy ETRegEE TA 


are bred to, calving by, or sired by 0 our 1 bull a 


WHR Helmsman Ist Alpine Domino WHR mei 68th  PHR Larry 25th Domino Heir Q. 580th S&S True: D 


Cotterson Hef BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


GEO. and LORIN DUEMEL 








the new one-shot 


spray or dip 


Kolocide is an excellent insecticide for 
use on cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and 
horses. It kills more types of flies; also lice, 
ticks, and fleas. Kolocide &7//s pests faster 
and has a /onger residual killing power than 
other insecticides. Because of this it is 
highly economical and effective. Kolocide 
also improves the quality and lustre of 
the hair coat, making animals look more 
thrifty. Two powerful insecticides are com- 
bined with kolo sulphur in this tested and 
approved formulation. Apply as a spray or 
dip. If your dealer does not have Kolocide, 


write to us. +Trade Mark 


SYVAGALA Ig 
Ca i CHEMICAL DIVISION = 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 
Richmond, Calif.; New Orleans, La.; Greenville, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla. Pompano, Fla.; 


Canadian Associate 


Niacara Braxp Spray Co., Lrp., Burlington, Ont. 
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The Cattleman’s Book Shelf 


CHAMPIONS OF THE QUARTER TRACK. By 
Nelson C. Nye. Order from Book Dept., The Cattle- 
man, 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Price $5.00. 

A practical study, a reference book 
and breeding guide, and an illustrated 
biography of the “short horse’. This is a 
complete study of the “short horse”, 
written to entertain and inform not only 
the lay enthusiast but all those who like 
horses and books about them. 


NINETY-FOUR YEARS IN JACK COUNTY, 1854- 
1948. By Ida Lasater Huckaby. Price $4.75, Ida 
Lasater Huckaby, Box 61, Jacksboro, Texas. 

A history of the coming of the settlers, 
Indian depredations, government protec- 
tion, days of old Jacksboro and Fort 
Richardson, the trial of Satanta and Big 
Tree, cattle industry and trail drivers, 
educational, religious and agricultural 
progress, building of railroads and high- 
ways, oil development and disappearance 
of the frontier. 


PIGS: FROM CAVE TO THE CORN BELT. By 
Charles Wayland Towne and Edward Norris Went- 
worth. Price $4.00, The University of Oklahoma 
Press, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

A comprehensive account of the pig— 
related with wit and authority—from 
the first feral animals of cave-dwelling 
days to the highly organized pork-pro- 
ducing industry of today. The spectacular 
hog drives of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, the early-day 
methods of slaughtering and preserva- 
tion, the growth of the packing house, 
and the development of modern breeds 
of swine all receive adequate attention. 

here is as well, a discussion of the lat- 
est developments in the pharmaceutical 
by-products of the packing industry, the 
most spectacular of which is ACTH, still 
in the experimental state as a palliative 
for rheumatoid arthritis. 


MAIM STREET. Can be secured free by writing to 
The Travelers Insurance Companies, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

This booklet, published annually (ex- 
cept war years) since 1931, is distributed 
free in the interest of street and highway 
safety. The booklet was prepared under 
the direction of Harry Barsantee. It is 
done in comic book style and very ef- 
fectively portrays many of the foolish 
things people do that contribute to the 
high street and highway accident rate. 
While it is humorous, it has its serious 
side and contains some startling figures 
about accidents that everyone should 
know. You will enjoy its humor and 
profit by the facts it contains. 


THE STORY OF YOUR NEIGHBOR. A booklet 
prepared and distributed free by the Texas Electric 
Service Company's Territorial Development Divi- 
sion, Fort Worth, Texas, in cooperation with a 
number ef other organizations and agencies of 
Archer, Baylor, Clay and Wichita Counties in 
Texas. 
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It is the story of a local farmer, O. W. 
Prechel of Wichita County, who proved 
that diversification of farming enter- 
prises and conservation farming bring 
profit and pleasant living. It is the result 
of an effort on the part of the Texas 
Electric Service Company to further 
stimulate agricultural development by 
telling the story of this successful farm- 
er. The booklet carries an inspiring mes- 
sage of interest to anyone interested in 
good agriculture. 


THE LAND OF THE SOUTHWEST. By West 
Jameson. The Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Mary's 
St., San Antonio, Texas. Price $2.50. 

A book of poems featuring Western 
love, friendship, humor, nature and ranch 
life. Such places as Old Tascosa, Apache 
Pass, Santa Fe, Del Rio, Sulphur Springs, 
the Old Cimarron Hotel, San Antonio 
and many others are mentioned in this 
book in which such characters as Billy 
the Kid, Wild Bill Hickok, Black Jack 
Ketchum and many other old time color- 
ful individuals live again. 


BAILEY’S LIGHT. By Josephine Polley Golson. 
The Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

This is the story of Brit Bailey, who 
came to Texas in 1818 and stayed to be- 
come one of the “iron men” of Texas 
history. It is the story of his family’s 
adventures and hardships and of his long- 
lasting feud with Stephen F. Austin. 


Vaccinate Early for Horse 
Sleeping Sickness 


> ARLY vaccination of horses against 
equine encephalomyelitis — sleeping 
sickness — is recommended by the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

In a seasonal reminder to horse owners, 
the association cautions that it takes ten 
days to two weeks after inoculation for 
horses to develop maximum immunity 
against this disease. 

Every summer, veterinarians report a 
last-minute rush to have horses and 
mules vaccinated, owners often waiting 
until sleeping sickness already has broken 
out in their locality, the AVMA says. 
By waiting until the zero hour, farmers 
risk heavy losses, because vaccination 
will not save animals already down with 
the disease. 

Horses vaccinated in May can be ex- 
pected to develop an immunity that will 
last through the danger months, the asso- 
ciation adds. 


Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen 
Meet at Woodward May 9 


OHN CHENOWETH, JR., secretary- 

manager of the Northwest Oklahoma 

Cattlemen’s Association, has an- 
nounced that the association will hold 
its fifth annual meeting on Tuesday, 
May 9th, at Woodward, Oklahoma. 

Judge Joe G. Montague, attorney for 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association, Fort Worth, will be the 
guest speaker. 

Following the afternoon business ses- 
sion and program, there will be a big 
barbecue and entertainment in the eve- 
ning. 








Cold, damp weather is harder on calves 
than cold, dry weather. 
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BEGINNERS OPPORTUNITY SALE 


M. B. Hughey Estate Hereford Dispersion 


Statesboro 
Georgia 


Sale will be held at the Statesboro Livestock Commission Co. 


SELLING 308 HEAD 


This herd of Herefords will be offered 
in pasture condition and will carry pop- 


ular blood lines—all are of good ages. 


* 


The offering is composed of eight herd bulls, all young 
sires—126 cows with calves at side, many are rebred—21 


bred cows—27 bred heifers. 


AUCTIONEERS: G. H. Shaw and Tom McCord GEORGE KLEIER, for The Cattleman 


* 


For Catalogs and Reservations write 


BYRON BYER, County Agent, Statesboro, Georgia 
Sales Manager 
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Easy Going Comf 


For 75 Years 


For 75 years, men in the West 

have been riding in style and 

walking on air in their HYER 

Boots! R Boots are made 

from the finest materials 

obtainable... and expertly 

worked by master craftsmen. 

You can count on them to give 

you more comfort...more hard 

wear, and more style, whether 
ou choose a service or dress 

t. Availableinawide choice 

of stock designs... 

or custom made in 

your own design. 

There's o HYER 

For Him « For Her 








C.H. Hyer and Sons, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 


422-cgceth 


Me 4 oR mor eee Z 


sa 

Your Fort Worth Hyer Boot Dealer is 
THE RANCH ROOM 

; 

3 

i 


Come to see us at 5100 E. Belknap 
or write for catalog. 


Trade 
Mark 


No danger of infection. 
Minimize your losses 
at marking time. 


BURDIZZO marked stock 
thrive better. 
Rapid — Sure — Humane 


The 0. M. Franklin Serum Co., Denver 
Sole Makers, LA “BURDIZZO” CO. 
Corso Sebastopoli 187—Turin (Italy) 


Never use a discarded paint can as a 
feeding or watering pail until all the 
paint has been removed; otherwise it 
may cause fatal lead poisoning in calves 


and other stock. 
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The Outlook for Cattle Prices 


By BARRET GRIFFITH and BRUCE ELLSWORTH* 


*Note—Mr. Griffith and Mr. Ells- 
worth are connected with B. Barret 
Griffith & Co., Investment Counsel- 
ors, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


‘ROM 1938 to 1948 the price of beef 
steers at Chicago advanced from an 
average yearly price of $9.39 per 

hundredweight to $31.00 per hundred- 
weight. In December, 1949, the average 
price was $26.47 per cwt. This 230 per 
cent advance in the price of beef steers 
followed by a 15 per cent decline leads 
one to wonder what the future course of 
beef steer prices will be. 

Frequently it is believed that the price 
of beef steers (that is, live cattle) is in- 
fluenced by the number of cattle on 
farms. This idea is based on the reason- 
ing that a large number of cattle on 
farms represents excessive supply, and 
depresses the price; and, conversely, a 
small number stimulates the price of cat- 
tle. However, our studies reveal that 
there is no validity to this theory. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years the number of 
cattle on farms has fluctuated with sur- 
prising regularity in a cycle that lasts 
from eleven to sixteen years from peak 


Comm. 
Prices 


to peak. Fluctuations in prices, on the 
other hand, are far more irregular, and 
do not correspond to changes in the num- 
ber of cattle on farms. 


In a free market, price is a function 
of supply and demand. In the case of 
beef steer prices, supply is represented 
not by the number of animals potentially 
available for slaughter, but by the quan- 
tity of meat actually delivered to the mar- 
ket. Thus, supply may be represented, as 
on the chart, by the total weight of 
dressed beef produced during a given 
period. Although it is not necessary, on 
the other hand, to estimate demand for 
beef, beef steer prices may be evaluated 
with the aid of other measures. 


Chart I shows the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics All Commodities Wholesale 
Price Index, annual dressed beef produc- 
tion in billions of pounds, and beef steer 
prices at Chicago. Although beef steer 
prices are influenced largely by the re- 
lationship between supply and demand, 
they may be measured and projected by 
factors outside the limits of the meat 
industry. For example, the general level 
of commodity prices in the United States 


CHART I 
PACTORS RELATED DIRECTLY 
TO BEEF STEER 
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CHART II 
PACTORS RELATED INDIRECTLY 
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is important in the determination of beef 
steer prices. It can be seen that cattle 
prices over the years have tended to 
fluctuate with the index of all commodi- 
ties. This is particularly obvious during 
the periods of widespread inflation dur- 
ing and after the two world wars. 

Therefore, we may conclude that the 
price of beef steers is subject to the in- 
terplay of two often divergent forces; 
the supply of dressed beef on the one 
hand, and the over all price level on the 
other. Violent changes in the all coim- 
modities price level are reflected in the 
price of beef steers, but in periods of 
relative price stability, such as the years 
before the First World War, the late 
twenties, and most of the thirties, changes 
in the production of dressed beef dom- 
inate the beef steer price structure. 

Although as Chart II shows, some cor- 
relation can be found between beef steer 
prices and other factors in the national 
economy, such as common stock prices 
and the price of hides and leather prod- 
ucts, the relationships here are less def- 
inite. In any event, our studies show that 
these relationships are of little value in 
projecting cattle prices and for practical 
purposes can be ignored. 

The postwar inflation in the United 
States ended in 1948. The general trend 
of commodity prices has been down since 
that time. Production of dressed beef 
reached its postwar peak in 1947, and 
subsequently it has declined very little. 
This continued high production of dressed 
beef in the face of declining general 
wholesale commodity prices suggests that 
the price of beef steers will fall even 
lower than its current level, and the rate 
of decline may accelerate in the near 
future. 


July 23-29 National Farm Safety 
Week 


CCIDENTS will kill an average of 
48 American farm residents every 
day during the next 12 months un- 
less they take extra safety precautions. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, made that esti- 
mate of the farm accident toll recently 
in announcing that the seventh annual 
National Farm Safety Week will be ob- 
served July 23-29 this year. 

“The goal of the 1950 National Farm 
Safety Week will be to encourage all 
farm people to learn and obey farm 
safety rules,” Mr. Dearborn said. 

“Most farm accidents in 1949 involved 
some violation of a commensense safety 
rule,” he said. “If the toll this year is to 
be held down, each member of every 
farm family must become familiar with 
rules of safety in the home, at work, in 
traffic and at play. And all farm resi- 
dents must practice these rules every 
day of the year.” 

Mr. Dearborn said various council 
studies show that more farm residents 
are killed by accident involving motor 
vehicles than any other type of accident. 
Falls are the leading type of work acci- 
dent, with accidents involving machinery 
and animals ranking second and third. 
Burns rank next to falls as a type of 
farm home accident, and firearms and 
drownings are important recreational 
types. 








To prevent abortions from injury, sows 
in the last stage of pregnancy should not 
be permitted to run with horses and 
mules or to follow fattening cattle. 
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Solve Your Sprayer Problems 
at LOWER COST! 


Why pay $300 to $600 for a power sprayer? You can 
buy a Farnam Port-A-Spray for only a little over $100; 
or you can build your own livestock or crop spray rig 
with the Farnam Spray Unit or Trak-Tor Spray Kit. 


FARM-SIZE 
SPRAY UNIT 


Gives you “big sprayer” 
performance. Handles 
90% of all farm spray- 
ing jobs. 


: : 
World's Lowest Priced Portable power This “mighty mite’’ of a power sprayer shoots a 
sprayer! The basic Farm-Size Spray driving stream up to 25 ft., or adjusts to a cloud of 
poe eee eee ee mist. Sprays from 1 to 5 gals. per minute at pressure 
"handle Bay eayrlingr nnber_plusable from 25 to 130 is. Easy to move about 


ar: ie tank anywhere. Ideal for buildi 
. j ank anywhere. ea or Duliding any 
\, TRAK-TOR 


type of spray rig. Supplied with gas en- 
\\ Power Take-off = 9'"€ © without. 
Reguest ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
The FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. Dept.395, 5 
a 
pump, plenty of spray hose, Please send Illustrated Literature and your & 

«pressure regulator and guage, 6 * ' 

by-pass valve, line strainers, Low Prices on Farnam Sprayers. 

;* adjustable livestock spray gun g Name. _ 
=~. everything you need except § Address 
SS s~the tank at an unbelievably B City State 
> ee _-—— —_—_— . 


low price. sae eee eae eas aeaeaaae 








RANCH LOANS 


Long Term Low Rate 
For prompt appraisal call or write 


James A. Prugel 
933 Blair Street 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
Texas Branch Office 
315 Wilson Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Fred R. Beasley 
504 South Texas Bldg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Jack C. Hunnicutt 
P. O. Box 656 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J 























WE GIVE ALL SHIPMENTS LARGE AND 
SMALL, THE SAME SERVICE— 


OUR BEST 


5 LINE otOCK d 
COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Shirley Sales Service Satisfy 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


po YOU wave 
OUR LATEST 


STOCKMEN’S 
CATALOG 


NO. 877 


ae “Sent FREE on request 
FRED MUELLER, Inc. 
1 Mueller Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
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Green Leaf Farms 
M W LARRY DOMINO 38th 


One of the top sons of MW Larry Domino 50th. 
Owned jointly with Edg-Clif Farms, Potosi, Mo. 
He was the highest selling bull of the year when 
we purchased him in 1948. His get and service 
sell. 


25 Cows with calves by TT Royal 
Heir 5th, GLF Royal Heir 3d or 
MW Larry Domino 38th and rebred 
to these same sires. 


10 Bred heifers, most of them 
by TT Royal Heir 5th and four 
bred to MW Larry Domino 38th. 


10 Bulls by TT Royol Heir 5th or 
GLF Royal Heir 3d. 


15 Bull or heifer calves by MW 
Larry Domino 38th. 


5 Open heifers, including a top 
daughter of Baca Duke 2d. One 
of the heifers is a daughter of the 
great Baca R Domino 33d. A few 
of the heifers sell bred to Larry M 
Domino 9th, our junior herd sire 
by Woody’s MW Larry Domino 
92d. 


Sale in tent at the farm located just 
off U. S. Highway 61, 2'4 miles south 
of Bonne Terre, about 10 miles north 


of Farmington. ‘ : SR oe, SN sh < \ Mi eee =v ge 
West Me : “ee Mla 52 Waa Se th eh ee Sr aah”? 


A daughter of Baca Duke 2d. She sells. 


GREEN LEAF FARMS, Bonne Terre, 
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WILL SELL 65 LOTS JUNE Sth 
Jealuring 


The Get and Service 


of 
these herd sires 


GLF Royal Heir 3rd 


Our “D” bull and some of his calves 
are pictured here. This bull is one 
of “the 5th’s” first sons. His dam 
is a daughter of one of the few 
Abernaths living daughters of Real Prince Dom- 
- ino, is 16 years old and still a top 
producer. This young bull has all 
the earmarks of being a top breeder. 
His calves show it. One of them 
placed second in a large class last 
fall at the Mid-South Fair and he 
also sired the first prize pair of 
calves. Also, one of his calves was 
champion bull at the Cape Girardeau 
Fair last fall. 


* 


TT ROYAL HEIR 5th 


The top-selling bull of the 1946 

Denver sale. He is a grandson of the 

immortal WHR Royal Domino 5lst. 

His calves are uniformly good. At 

Sidatiiaiaia the Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 

ia acl last rg his get of _ placed 

: eee See second. His calves won four firsts 

A. W. THOMPSON and JEWETT FULKERSON and reserve champion heifer. None 


: ae were placed lower than third. Four- 
George Kleier for The Cattleman teen herds showed. 


Group of Sale Heifers by TT Royal Heir 5th. 


For Catalog and Reservations — “ — a 


CONTACT: 


BEN P. WILLIAMS, Owner 
796 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dave Shanks, Manager at Farm 


Missouri 
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Two sires now in service in our herd 


WHR ROYAL DUKE 107th 4795756 


WHR Triumph Domino 6th {WHR Royal! Domino 51st 2123530 
WHR ROYAL TRIUMPH ) 2462643 vie _....| WHR Gipsy Domino 38th 2168386 
2976603 Lillian muon tieasee orn 2041002 
2474229 _) Lillian 18538% 
WHR Seth Domino 3d j Abel Domino 1744455 
WHR C "tl AL 43d ) 2462629 | WHR Sister Domino 74th 2080916 
3232210 ) WHE Dream Domino 36th {Double Domino 5th 1553219 
2537590 (WHR Royal Heiress 7th 1871980 


WHR SYMBOL 21st 4795794 


WHR Proud Princeps 9th JWHR Princeps Mixer 
WHR HELMSMAN 3d J 3207085 tWHR Royal Heiress 112th 
3850674 > WHR ad Sally 19th |WHR Super Domino 20th 
3232 WHR Patricia 16th 
Star Domino 6th {Prince Domino 4th 
)” 2035995 ) Colorado Domineta 39th 
WHR Blocky Domineta 8th {Double Domino 5th 


WHR VEGA DOMINO 89th 
2712446 m 
1980721 | Brands Caroline 13th 


peud completing our herd bulk battery: 
WHR Destiny 10th 
by WHR Helmsman 5lst 


DP Resolute Mix Ist 
by WHR Resolute 19th 


CP Mischief Stanway 
by HT Mischief Tone 


WHR Proud Princeps 643d 
by WHR Proud Princeps 9th 


WHR Elite Triumph 12th 
by WHR Elite Helmsman 


JJ Larry Domino 7th 
by MW Larry Domino 200th 


And a grandson of Prince Domino Return 
Kingford Aster by Beau Brummel Domino 


DUDLEY BROS. 


COMANCHE, TEXAS 


GAIL 
TOM 
ELTOS 























WHR ROYAL ROBE 15th 5338936 
Calved September 14, 1947 
WHR Triumph Dom. 
WHR Royal Triumph 5th 2462643 
2876603 ) Lillian Domino 
2474229 
‘Star Domino 6th 
WHR A saalin Domino wath 2035995 
2690007... . -— Rampton 2d 


WHR ROYAL DUKE 13th | 
3850822..... 


‘WHR Seth Domino 3d 


/ WHR Super Seth 2462629 
3365067... ) WHR Worthy Maid 
28th 2462717 


WHR Constellation 


WHR Cinderilla 40th 2591071 
3469299. - )WHR Belle Onward 


69th 1980712 


W.B. BARRET 
W. J. BARRET 

COMANCHE, TEXAS 
100 Miles SW of Fort Worth on Highway U.S. 


WHR MARIANA 8th 
4505709... = 


D. K. BARRET 
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Texans Visit South American 


Ranches 

(Continued from Page 21) 
Shorthorns, with a few Angus. The day 
of the Gaucho of old is past, and the 
cattle are all extremely gentle. They 
graze in small pastures of fine grass and 
alfalfa. There is considerable farming, 
especially for alfalfa production for graz- 
ing. Some potatoes, corn and other small 
grains, many vegetables and melons are 
grown. There seems to be no small farms 
such as we are accustomed to seeing at 
home. The estancias are large, a sort of 
self-supporting unit. They have their own 
electric plants, their own slaughter 
houses, raise all they eat, and also the 
feed they need. In many instances as 
many as 100 men are employed. 

One estancia we visited consisted of 
around 30,000 acres, 1,400 under cultiva- 
tion. They had only one tractor, as it is 
very difficult to get machinery from the 
United States since dollars are scarce. 
About 90 men, mostly single, were em- 
ployed and lived more or less army style. 
Their wages were around 200 pesos per 
month ($20 or $25) in purchasing power. 
Their herd of Shorthorns was one of the 
finest, consisting of about 12,000 head, 
which seemed like a lot of cattle on 
grass, but it was a paradise for livestock. 

Some of the world’s finest horses were 
found on this estancia. One that came 
from the stables of Aga Khan had won 
the sweepstakes of Argentine. There were 
several more stallions of the same class 
and 170 mares. 

Bulls are imported from Scotland, be- 
ing prize winners in international shows 
and the cows were well worthy of such 
associates. 

No grain or other supplement is fed 
to any livestock, except the ones that are 
to be placed in shows. This feed is mixed 
in large, well-equipped barns that re- 
semble the elevators in the States. Every- 
thing is clean and in place. Corn, barley, 
oats and meal are ground and mixed and 
then cooked in large wooden tanks with 
steam pipes. 

The barns for the show stock are built 
about three feet off the ground so the 
air can circulate through the cracks in 
the floor. These barns are the most sani- 
tary and best-suited for a warm country 
the writer has ever seen. 

Help seems to be no problem; the 
fences, buildings, and the entire place is 
on Sunday parade every day. The fences 
are rather unique, as the wires are run 
through the posts and staves. There 
seemed to be no staples in Argentina. 
Most of the wires are smooth and at in- 
tervals there is a device to turn with a 
special wrench to tighten the wire. Most 
of the fences are six wires, with staves 
about ten feet and all are in perfect con- 
dition. There are fences and lanes all 
over the place, some for driving or mov- 
ing cattle, and others to protect trees. 
Everyone is careful to set out sufficient 
groves of trees to assure a plentiful fuel 
supply. Some of the trees are used for 
posts and lumber. All buildings are of 
brick or concrete and only a minimum 
of lumber is required in their care and 
upkeep. 

In the small pastures cattle are handled 
quite often and are gentle as pets. The 
manager of this estancia came from Eng- 
land. He is a fine herdsman and his stock 
show it. The owner is of the original 
stock of early settlers on old Spanish 
grants and now lives in Buenos Aires. 
Everyone was most anxious to show us 
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all we had time to see, and were really 
glad we selected their place for observa- 
tion. We were accompanied on this trip 
by the American Agricultural attaché 
of Buenos Aires, Mr. Boomstra. Also the 
Canadian agricultural attaché, Mr. Mc- 
Cullough. They were both wonderful in 
every way. On returning to Buenos Aires 
Mr. Boomstra gave a party and had 
many foreign agricultural attachés to 
meet us, 

This country is very level, and the 
grass is lush. There were no trees orig- 
inally but now there are groves all along. 
Trees here grow to an enormous height 
in a short time, and it is puzzling why 
they had not gotten a start before. The 
soil seems to be rich in all minerals. The 
pastures look like holding traps at home, 
with all the cattle and usually sheep in 
such small places, but the stock is fat 
and it looked like this was an ideal home 
for them. The possibilities are tremen- 
dous. 

We made another trip of about 200 
miles west of Buenos Aires. This was 
an overnight train trip and was an in- 
teresting experience, since the railroads 
are British built. This was to an estancia 
owned by an early French or Basque 
settler named Mr. LaCau. Armour & 
Company helped arrange this trip and 
Mr. Holcomb, one of their buyers, accom- 
panied us. This was similar to the other 
estancia in many respects. At least as to 
the condition of the place. The owners 
were the most gracious hosts you could 
imagine. We ate three meals with them 
and they really made us feel at home. 
Mrs. LaCau played the guitar and every- 
one had a grand time. Their fine Short- 
horn cattle were all rounded up for us 
to see. 

Giving a_comparison of prices with 
the United States is a difficult job. Their 
system of exchange is very complex and 
to compute the pesos they receive into 
dollars is not a true picture. They have 
several rates of exchange and Argentine- 
produced goods are cheap in comparison 
to ours. A top Angus steer that brought 
the highest price weighed a little over 
900 pounds and sold to Armour for 290 
pesos. In goods produced in Argentina, 
that would compare probably to a steer 
at home bringing about $70. We could 
not determine production costs. This 
would not apply to imported goods. All 
the statistics in this article are more 
or less guesses, or in most instances, 
averages of widely varying extremes. 
Even the cattle population is hard to 
determine, as there seems to be no official 
figures in many of these countries and 
everyone has a different answer. After 
considering the costs of essentials, such 
as food, clothing and housing, and trying 
to determine the value of cattle in these 
items, I have made an estimate of com- 
parative values for what it may be worth. 
The next account you read will probably 
not be anything like this, but this is my 
estimate. 

A grass-fat, thousand-pound steer pro- 
duced in the United States would be 
worth to us about what two such steers 
would be worth to the Brazilian, and close 
to three to the Argentine. Uruguay is 
between the two. This does not apply in 
any way to imported goods. At first this 
may seem strange, when you can go out 
and buy fourteen pesos for a dollar, but 
the Argentine does not do this in general. 

We took a flying boat to Uruguay and 
had another new experience. We were 
met by several members of the American 
Embassy. Since the agricultural attaché, 
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HELP YOUR RANGE LIVESTOCK 
PAY you MORE WITH coe 
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“MINERALS 
UN GRANULAR FORM 


Your livestock gets eleven top-qual- 
ity base and trace minerals... 
developed, tested and balanced 
especially for range livestock 
growth and gains. 

PAY-U Minerals in granular 
form prevent blowing or washing 
away On range...are 
appetizing and easy to 
feed. See your local 


dealer. 
thes eC 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO USE aw 
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T O Pp AY | D E of calves that have done good for us 


and for folks that have bought calves from us. JHR 


Princeps Mixer is one of our top sires. 


JHR PRINCEPS MIXER 4539783 
Calved May 1, 1942 


ye 2 1D 2d 
| WHR Princeps Domino 27th J 6s veer 
2 52 WHR B 
——  S panmaie MIXER HEB, Domino ney 
Prince Domino Mixer 
) 1458747 
a Domino 15th 
1305889 


Greta Mixer 
2288109 


Onward ee 20th 
WHR Flashy Onward J” 182801 
7372__. Lad Do 
WHR Sharon 6th 7% mine vai 
2971 = ME orn Dieta 4th 
Betsy Domino 4th J 1480000 
849099___ Wee Wee Aster 
1373744 
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Hugh Maness from Oklahoma, had 
married a Uruguayan, we went to the 
father-in-law’s estancia, where we had 
a most unique meal. He had a herd of 
very fine Shorthorn cattle. A steer had 
been barbecued with the hair on, and it 
was sliced and served on a plate with 
the hair and hide. At first it did not look 
very inviting, but proved to be very de- 
licious, and an experience we would not 
have missed for the world. 

Mr. Doyle, an Armour buyer, accom- 
panied us, and we visited several other 
estancias. The estancias in Uruguay re- 
semble those in Argentine very much. 
However, restrictions here are not so 
severe, and most things can be purchased 
very easily. They have farm machinery, 
and are showing a great deal of prog- 
ress. The country was very dry and the 
ranges were short. Here we found Here- 
ford cattle and they were a credit to any 
country. The show stock were large in 
size and probably a little different type 
to many of our winners, but they would 
hold their own in any land. We were 
surprised to find such animals, and they 
had as fine a pasture as could be im- 
agined, even if it was dry. 

A little comparison of figures of cattle 
and population may be interesting. Re- 
member, these are estimates. The United 
States has a population of around 150,- 
000,000 and somewhere around 80,000,000 
cattle, almost half of which aré dairy 
cattle, and about 32,000,000 sheep. Ar- 
gentine, with a population of about 16,- 
000,000, has about 40,000,000 beef cattle 
50,000,000 sheep; Uruguay, 
population, between 8,900,000 
and 9,000,000 beef cattle, and around 
27,000,000 sheep; Brazil, about 45,000,- 
000 population, and 47,000,000 beef cat- 


and over 
2,500,000 
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tle. Brazil has very few sheep, but does 
have quite a few hogs. The hogs here 
sell higher than ours, around 20 cents per 
pound. The people of Uruguay are the 
world’s largest consumers of meat. They 
eat almost 800 pounds per person per 
year. We in the United States eat about 
140 pounds per year. 

We next went to Sao Paula in Brazil, 
where we found a very lively city. The 
Armour people met us and arranged a 
full program. We looked over the plant, 
which was a reproduction of the one in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. We found the Zebu 
cattle (Brahman to you). They use pure 
Zebus almost entirely; that is, they are 
breeding this stock, and all other native 
cattle are rapidly disappearing. This 
plant kills 235,000 cattle and 90,000 hogs 
per year. One interesting feature of the 
product was salt-cured beef. They cut off 
the flank and as much meat off the ribs 
as they can, making a large slab re- 
sembling a slab of bacon, only larger. 
This is salted and dried in the sun, mak- 
ing a product that can be shipped with- 
out refrigeration, and is used by the 
natives. This part of all animals is used 
in this product. These cattle, like the 
others in South America, are fattened 
on the grass or alfalfa, and come to the 
plant as 3, 4 or 5-year-old steers, weigh- 
ing from 1,000 to 1,300 pounds. In all of 
these countries the price is pretty well 
set by the government and it is interest- 
ing that in Brazil there are only three 
grades—steers, cows and canners, ratio 
75-69-40. The buyers determine the per- 
centage of dressed meat when buying. 
In Argentine they buy on a grade basis, 
and if they buy the animal for less than 
the inspector grades it, they are required 
to pay the producer an additional amount. 
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But if the grade happens to be the other 
way, they just lose. I do not believe the 
Argentine government is encouraging 
the expansion program there. Of course, 
there is very little difference in any of 
these countries in most of these respects. 
It is almost impossible to get money out 
of the country, thus discouraging for- 
eign capital. 

Layne Blocker, head Armour buyer in 
Brazil, arranged a trip, and accompanied 
us to a very fine estancia in Brazil, 
owned by Senor Ferraz. He was one of 
the finest men we have ever seen. He 
had a herd of top Zebu cattle, and knew 
how to show them. The cowboys drove 
700 head of cows right up to the airplane 
as we landed, and I have never seen a 
more impressive sight. The cattle are all 
pets. He had about 500 cows and calves 
in the lot, and cut off the calves just so 
we could see them. That would have been 
quite a job for us, where our land is not 
so productive, but for him, it meant only 
rounding two or three small pastures. 

He also had 600,000 coffee trees, and 
about 1,000 employees. It was indeed a 
treat to visit with his family and friends, 
who turned out en masse to see that we 
were made welcome. He gave a barbecue 
with all the trimmings. These people 
know the art of living and you need not 
think you can rush a meal. It just isn’t 
done. Course after course is served, with 
all forms of refreshments. Some of their 
customs are very different from ours. One 
is, it is almost impossible to get a drink 
of water. And another is, you do not get 
coffee until after the meal, and then it 
is so strong it is almost impossible to 
swallow it. 

We went from there to Uberaba, an 
interior town, where Dr. Smith and his 





His calves enjoy 
Registered Breeder demand 


We are very proud of the acceptance registered Here- 
ford breeders have accorded the get of TT Royal 
Triumph. His get now serve in some of the nation’s 
outstanding herds. 


Our thanks to these recent Texas buyers of his calves: 
E. O. Gardner, Crystal City, who bought Straus Royal 


Domino Ist, 


5706556; Dr. Walter Meyer, Hondo, 


and Geo. W. Ilse, Uvalde, who bought Straus Royal 


Domino 9th, 


5730802. 


**As Good As They Come” 


David J. Straus 


H. 


A. Fitzhugh, Mar. 
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wonderful wife took us in tow. He is 
president of the Rural Society and they 
really have fine Zebus. Here we learned 
the different breeds, and what they were 
doing with them. This country is much 
more like ours in many respects. It is 
composed of many small producers, and 
they are all gathered in, much as we 
might have done. We had a barbecue, 
and visited several herds of fine Zebu 
cattle. 


The right cattle have been selected for 
that country, and it seems their greatest 
need at present is to improve their graz- 
ing practices and get these cattle to 
market in shorter time. Many of the 
places are not so well kept. Here they 
use staples in their fences, and many of 
them looked about like ours. In all of 
these countries they use windmills, with 
fairly good sized storage tanks and the 
water is piped out to the different pas- 
tures. The windmills are of a foreign 
make and mostly with open type gears. 
The wells are shallow. from 20 to 30 
feet, and there seems to be an unlimited 
supply of water. Irrigation has not been 
tried but I believe it has great possibili- 
ties there. The rainfall varies from 30 
to 50 inches, and production is almost 
unlimited. Most of Argentina is flat and 
with the heavy turf there is no erosion 
problem. There is no brush, and the only 
thing that seems to bother the grazing 
was a kind of thistle. We did not see 
where any eradication methods had been 
used, but the time is at hand for it. 


Uruguay was mostly rolling; with the 
groves of trees around the low places it 
reminded one of eastern Kansas. Con- 
touring is not practiced to any extent 
and there seems to be very little eroding. 
Brazil was different. This country was 
once covered with forest in most places. 
The coffee planters cleared the timber 
and planted their groves. They did not 
use soil conservation practices and coffee 
is hard on the land. Much of it is eroded 
and is in bad shape. They are beginning 
to use some better methods, but consider- 
able training along this line is needed. 
The United States Government is helping 
in an education program and in the dis- 
tant future the coffee situation may 
change but not for the next several years. 
It looked to me like they may have short 
crops. Mr. Patterson, who is stationed 
in Paraguay in this educational work and 
is partly paid by the United States and 
partly by the Paraguayan government, 
was with us on this trip. 

When we returned to Sao Paula we 
learned that the governor of the State 
of Sao Paula had offered us the use of 
his DC-3, and would have been glad to 
show us any place we had not seen. This 
is an example of the way we were treat- 
ed on all of this trip. 

We were on the go constantly and went 
to Rio for a couple of days’ sightseeing 
and intended rest, but in reality we had 
no rest as there were tours, with guides 
provided for sightseeing. This was a 
very beautiful place and there were many 
interesting things to see. We only got 
over the high points and all left with the 
hopes of returning when time was not 
so short. Our return trip was made in a 
sleeperette where we could stretch out 
and sleep well. We are traveling in a 
fast world. In 24 hours we were back in 
the States. 


Young calves that get too much grass 
and too little hay and grain may scour 
and fail to put on weight. 
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REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE 


We are offering a very nice selection of bulls in EXTRA GOOD 
condition, and an equally choice group of heifers in excellent 
pasture condition. These cattle are guaranteed to be breeders 
and free of disease. All are aged 9 to 12 months and are sired 
by Husky’s Lad H 109 by Husky Domino C 211 and Vagabond 
Knight 250 by Junior Vagabond Mischief. 


Now is the time to take these short aged bulls home 
with you and acclimate them to your locality. Then 
they will be ready for service next breeding season. 


Located 6 miles northeast of Fort Worth, 2 — south of 


Keller, on Denton Highway U. S. * Phone Fi. Worth 8-6773 


Address correspondence to Fred Bursey, Manager, Route 1, Smithfield, Texas 











You're Invited 
To See His Calves 


bull battery and his calves show 
great promise. We’ll be happy to 
show them. 

Other herd sires are Master 
Donald 9th by NHR Nevada 
Donald 10th, FL Mixer 733d and 
FL Beau Zento 796th. 


| : J WHR Princeps Mixer 
JWHR Proud Princeps 9th } WHR. Royal Heir. 112th 
yWHRE Super Sally 19th )} WHR Super Dom. 20th 
.WHR Patricia 16th 
— Domino a {Prince Dom. Randolph 
{Donna Anna 59th 


WHR Symbol WHR Helmsman bi 
4th 


Jan. 29, 1946. 


bag 4 Donna Domino s 


) Pha Homsine @th | Prince Domino 4th 


)} Lady Domino 22d 


G7 ANDe RANCH 


WATOVA, OKLA. on US 169, 7 mi. south of Nowata or 40 N.E. of Tulsa. 


F, E. Stanley, 105 North Boulder, Tulsa . Okla. % Bruce Beet, At the Ranch, 4 mi. West of Watova 
Dane Noe, Herdsma 

















For Replacement Commercial Grade Herefords 


FLOWING “P'/) CATTLE CO. 


1834 Curtis, Denver, Colo. Roggen, Colo. 
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NOW... 


Specifications: 
...you can buy them! 


Width 6 Feet 
Roadway 10 Feet 


Oil country cattle guards 
for stockmen 


Capacity 10 Tons 
Weight 800 Lbs. 


Priced at only $57.75 
F.O.B. Wichita 
Wings $10.00 Extra 
Other Models Up To $210. 

These cattle guards are made 
from heavy oil field tubing welded 
into a single unit. 
Can be shipped by regular truck 
line or railroad. Nothing to as- 
semble. No special transportation 
needed. Easy to install. Will last 
a lifetime. End your gate prob- 
lems forever. 
We have made hundreds of guards 
for the oil industry. Now you can 
buy them at a price you can af- 
ford to pay. 


Order Direct From Manufacturer 
and Save Up To $50 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send us your name and 
shipping point. We will imme- 
diately ship your Standard-Built 
cattle guards to you for inspec- 
tion. 


IF YOU DON’T LIKE ’EM, 
DON’T TAKE °EM 


For full details write to— 


PINSKER SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. BOX 906 
Wichita, Kansas 


Manufacturers of 
Standard-Built Cattle Guards 











Seo Cattleman 
Bob Beverly 


(Continued from Page 17) 

wire meant “shoot, and shoot quick.” The 
best of friends fell out over it. Rangers 
were called to halt the wholesale de- 
struction of fences. But Bob Beverly saw 
barbed wire gradually encircle the range 
country of Texas and an old era gave 
way to the new. 

Tragedy struck the Beverly family 
early in 1879 when Mrs. Beverly passed 
away. She is buried on the west side of 
the Brazos River at old Kimball, a point 
on the original Chisholm Trail. Five 
years later John Beverly died and the 
young Beverlys went to live with their 
grandfather and grandmother Israel who 
lived up on the line of Johnson and Hill 
Counties. It was there in 1884 that Bob 
“forked” the first of hundreds of bad 
horses. ““My two uncles saddled him, put 
me on him and opened the gate. And, 
Mister, I was turned aloose in Texas. 
That horse aearly scared me to death. I 
cried and clawed leather, but I hung on,” 
Bob said. 

Along about 1887 some neighbors in 
Hill County decided to try the grass in 
what was then, Greer County, Texas. 
They trailed through and Bob realized 
an early childhood ambition. He was 
hired to go along with the herds. After 
the cattle were settled in Greer County 
there was no more work and Bob Beverly 
realized for the first time that he was a 
wandering cowboy. 

He drifted here and there, picking up 
whatever he could find to do. It was hard 
for a boy to find a job, but a few jobs 
turned up now and then and with a little 
“chuck-line” riding he made it until the 
spring of 1879 when he went to work for 
T. S. Bugbee on the “69’s,” northwest 
of Benjamin, Texas. “That job sure 
looked good to me,” he recalls. “I rode 
fence, wrangled horses, and helped to 
build the first branding chute in Knox 
County at the old Holman tank south- 
west of Benjamin.” 

After the “69” wagon returned to 
headquarters in the fall of 1890, he and 
a close pal, Bronco Bill Williams, decid- 
ed to visit the Dallas Fair. They drew 
their wages, sold some horses, and “lit- 
out” for Wichita Falls, where they 
“decked” out to beat the band. They got 
shaved, shined, shampooed, and bought 
two pasteboard grips to put their range 
duds in. And with new suits of store 
bought clothes on, their grips in their 
hands, the two young cowboys caught the 
Fort Worth and Denver into Dallas. 

“When we got to Dallas,” Bob recalls, 
“we got in a cab with a negro driver 
and he asked us where we wanted to go. 
We told him to take us to the best hotel 
in town. He immediately landed us at 
the St. George. After we gave him two 
bucks, we went hobbling into the best 
hotel either of us had ever been in, and 
here came two smart negroes trying to 
take our grips away from us. We finally 
convinced ’em that we aimed to keep 
those grips. They followed us up to the 
desk where the clerk was trying to get 
us to tell him what kind of a room we 
wanted. But we kept our eyes on those 
negroes and asked the clerk if they had 
no law officers in Dallas to protect the 
traveling people. He said he thought we 
could take care of ourselves. 

“This same clerk asked us if we wanted 
a room with bath. We told him no. We 
explained that we had a bath in Wichita 
Falls and we hadn’t come to bathe; we 
came to the fair. 


May 


“The next morning we made it out to 
the fair grounds, and ‘lit-out’ for the 
race track. We ran into an honest jockey 
named Hard Tack and he gave us all the 
dope we were hunting. We followed his 
instructions but our ponies ‘also ran’ and 
we decided to back our own judgment 
next time. That night we made inquiry 
of a friendly cop as to where we could 
find a nice place to have a good time. We 
landed down on Jackson Street at a swell 
theatre. I know it was swell because I 
met a French girl there who was a dis- 
tant relative of the rulers of France. She 
was over here to find a long lost brother. 
She brought with her some very fine wine 
that cost us five dollars a bottle. After 
we had drunk about five bottles each, 
she told us she was in the next act of 
the play and wanted to know if I would 
let her have an extra five until the play 
was over. That was easy for me to do 
and she left a large brass key in my 
hand. I stayed until after midnight and, 
so far as I know, the play is still going 
on. I carried that key in my war bag for 
ten years and never forgot the French 
girl named Cleo.” 

With only a little money left from his 
fling in Dallas, Bob Beverly said “so- 
long” to his pal, Bronco Bill Williams, 
and left with a horse hunter for Pauls 
Valley, Indian Territory. He never saw 
Bill Williams again. He was killed a few 
years later in Arizona. 

It turned out that Bob’s new boss was 
a horse thief and it was only through 
luck that the boy escaped drastic punish- 
ment in the Territory. One morning his 
boss told him to take a bunch of horses 
down to Youngers Bend on the Canadian 
and deliver them to a buyer. As he was 
nearing a little store a woman rode out 
and asked if those were the horses she 
was looking for. Bob suspicioned that 
his boss was a shady character and de- 
cided to let the lady have the horses if 
she wanted them. She told him to deliver 
them to her camp. He did so and was 
invited to spend the night. Before going 
to bed, the lady asked him many ques- 
tions as to his age, where he was from, 
and why he was there. He told her that 
he had met his boss in Dallas and that 
he liked to work for him. Next morning 
the lady told her young friend that his 
horse was ready and that she would ride 
with him for a while. It was plain that 
she was helping him get out of the coun- 
try. The two rode into the brush and 
followed a dim trail. At a fork in the 
trail the lady stopped and told him to go 
straight ahead and he would find the 
main trail to Red River and the Texas 
border. She held out her hand and said, 
“Goodbye, kid, and may God bless you 
all your life.” The lady was Belle Star. 

After Bob Beverly was safe across the 
Red River he slackened the pace of his 
horse and realized, once again, that he 
was a lone cowboy. However, he soon 
caught on with C. C. Slaughter and 
branded through with that outfit to Mid- 
land, Texas. That fall, 1891, he went with 
the UL’s who were driving eighteen 
hundred “coming two” steers to the old 
JF Ranch in King County. He helped 
winter there. 

Early in 1892 the UL’s gathered this 
same bunch of cattle along with fifteen 
hundred head of JF steers and drove to 
Quanah. There the UL steers were cut 
off and shipped to the Osage Nation to 
summer. Billy Blake was in charge of 
the UL steers and went with them to the 
“Osage.” Bob never saw him again. The 
JF cattle were in charge of Mose Martin, 
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but, at Quanah, Mose turned them over 
to I. T. Wright and told him to trail 
them to Panhandle City near Amarillo. 
The hands on this trip were I. T. Wright, INSURE: 
Roger Williams, a man named Denton, e 
one named Woods, Tom Horn, Walter ene ee 
Reed, and Bob Beverly. Top condition, bloom and finish for 
The JF herd reached Panhandle City H 
on May 20th, and found many other herds your livestock. 
waiting to hit the trail north. After 
putting the cattle in the stock pens, Mose 
Martin, who had caught up with the SAVE: 
herd, asked Bob Beverly if he wanted e 
to go to Dakota. Beverly replied that he 
did not know where Dakota was but if On purchase price for added profits 
there was any money in it, he was ready. ° 
Martin introduced him to Tony Day and with 
Hank Cresswell and they gave him a job 
on the spot. Sterling (Red) Cross was 
trail boss of the new gang and the cow- 
boys were John Day, Joe Day, Billy 
Greenwell, Bert Sipler, Bud Stevens, Mat 


Burts, Lewis Starr, and Bob Beverly. An 

outlaw from the Indian Nation called 

Red Hoss was cook, and Vicentha Gracia = 50 Les 

from Mexico was horse wrangler. 
_Spring was poppin’ out all over as the THE SUPERIOR MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 

big herd swung in close and headed north. 


It crossed the Canadian at Dixon Creek CASH AND CARRY PRICES 


near where Borger is today, then across 
the Turkey Tracks, and on into the Cold- PER $ 85 $ 
water country. The trip was slow and 50 LB. PER 

easy. Trail Boss Cross kept saying, ‘Let BAG TON 

’em fill up now, and we'll push ’em 
when we hit no-man’s land.” 

Trail men hated no-man’s land. It was ates jong oe Meal” sclentificalty 
that narrow strip of country that is now balanced quantities of Mineralized sait poe Tae wee 
pe a Beaver and Texas Counties, pony ye oy Pg ne — MINERAL 
Oklahoma. A bunch of thugs hung out in ° +4 Se ee oe toe oe 
it and tried to tax herds for crossing. All hang ey her shenee Wade SUPPLEMENT 
ss Pla yd to no-man’s land, the men had and other ingredients. * SPtCuL sTeameD some wear 
kidded Bob Beverly, drag driver, that o mean 
the bandits always shot the drag drivers 
first. “I could just see myself sprawled 
out there in no-man’s land with the buz- ‘a 
zards picking the meat ul my nog a (0 yo 
Bob laughs. The herd pushed into the y MA co C M Ci CO. 
neutral strip a few miles and was ready a R HE I AL 
to bed down for the night when a well 
dressed and well armed young man rode . 20th & N. Grove and 3709 E. First St 
up and asked to inspect the herd and 3% . 
collect. Sterling Cross told him in no FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
uncertain language where to go, and that 
he was paying no man a red cent. The 
rider rode away muttering — 
about coming back later. Then Cross 
called his men together and said, “Day FOR FASTER, EASIER CLIPPING 
and Cresswell gave me the money to pay 
this tax, but if you men will help push : IMPROVED 
‘em across tonight, we'll spend the tax } : 
money for whisky in Lamar, Colorado.” 

“We pushed ‘em hard and fast that aad 
night and just at daybreak, as we passed : rey 
the Point of Rocks on the Cimarron, I ANIMAL CLIPPER $32.50 ORDER YOURS TODA 
looked back and saw six riders coming 


oe ee ee a NEED VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS ? ? ? ? 


walked over into Colorado the thugs 


sprinkled a few reminder shots around We Got Em 


our horses’ feet. And Red Cross payed 
off in Lamar,” Bob chuckled. SYRINGES HORN WEIGHTS 


“I got along with everybody fine until 
we crossed the river north of Brush, NEEDLES EAR NOTCHERS 


Colorado. There Mat Burts got on a big lO) aa ClUIN AS VV a GIN LCMCLOIN KS 
‘stew’ and challenged pig ss man in our 3101-40) V4401S EMASCULATORS 
outfit. The rest of ’em had more sense 

than I and let him alone, but when he ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATORS 

came at me I took him on. For the rest 

of the trip we fought every time we got BRISENWAY SERVICE COMPANY 
close enough. And, so far as I know, 
neither of us won. Mat became a tough P.O. BOX 4395 —————_-————__ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
hombre and was later killed in Arizona,” : 

Beverly recalled. 


The rustlers’ war was on in the north 
country and the trail crew saw more men | For Three-quarters of a Century Promoting Cattlemen’s Interests 
ATT LE RAISER Ss 
POSTEO 












































: " 3 CA 
eT never forget those sights {f I live to Write for further information 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 


be a million,” he said. 
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The long drive came to an end in 
August, ’92. And all the boys were happy. 
When cowboys on the trail got up in the 
morning singing “Oh, Bury Me Not on 
the Lone Prairie,” they meant it. Men 
had a horror of being buried alone on the 
deserted plains. 

After the steers were turned aloose on 
the old Sioux Indian country in grass 
knee high with plenty of water, the cow- 
boys said good-bye and left for parts un- 
known. Bob Beverly went to Chicago. He 
saw the sights, spent money, and found 
himself low on cash. He decided Chicago 
was no place for a cowboy from the 
Southwest and he left for San Antonio. 
There he went broke quick. 

The young cowboy was wondering 

where his “next one” would come from 
when he ran into Rollie Shackleford who 
said his father and uncle could use a 
good horse breaker down at Comstock 
on the Rio Grande. A few days later, 
Bob Beverly was “forkin” bad horses for 
Shackleford and Mack Tompkins and en- 
joying every pitch. “That was the fall 
that Hogg and Clark was in such a tight 
race for governor. Shackleford and Tomp- 
} kins were strong Hogg men and insisted 
that I vote. If you figure correctly I was 
not twenty-one, but I voted for Hogg 
| just the same,” he said. 
While working for Shacklef and 
+ Tompkins, Bob was in and out of Langtry 
many times. There he became acquainted 
with two of the Southwest’s most color- 
ful characters—Judge Roy Bean and 
Charlie Small. When asked if Roy Bean 
was the character reputed to be, he an- 
swered, “I saw him divorce three Mex- 
icans and inter-marry them in thirty 
minutes one afternoon. Bean took care of 
himself, O. K.” 


eee en 


If you're interested in top-notch 
Brahmans, stop by our stock 
farm, near Banquete, Texas, be- 
tween Robstown and Alice, off 
Highway 44. 
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Comstock a great deal in those days and 
ate several meals at Bob’s camp. “I 
thought it was something special to en- 
tertain the noted Charlie Small. No one 
knows the exact number of Mexicans that 
Charlie killed, but it was a lot of them. 
He was killed in ’93 by Ranger Mus- 
graves as he walked with his girl to a 
dance in Langtry. The killing took place 
on the railroad track,” Bob said. 

In 1893, Beverly got together a little 
bunch of his own horses and left with 
them for points below Dallas to trade 
and sell. He had a big time racing his 
horses, rolling a few bones with the 
negroes on Saturday nights, and mak- 
ing the dances. In fact, he had too much 
fun. One afternoon a negro came up to 
him in Farney and said, “Boss, the con- 
stable over at Willow Springs is lookin’ 
for you and if he finds you, he aims to 
claim you.” The rambling cowboy cleaned 
up his business in a hurry and took the 
next train for Texline, Texas. When he 
arrived he had exactly ten cents to his 
name. 

He had no trouble landing a job on the 
XIT’s and went to the Buffalo Springs 
Division. There he punched cows, built 
tanks, rode a few horses and was getting 
along fine until, as he puts it, “Joe 
Fraser took my horse and I quit.” That 
was in the summer of 1894. 

The Midland country kept calling him. 
He liked it because it was the cowboy 
capital of the Southwest. Big outfits had 
headquarters near there and it was easier 
to get a job than in some places. He re- 
turned there soon after he left the XIT’s 
and went to work on the Quien Sabes 
owned by M. Halff and brothers of San 
Antonio. It was on the Quien Sabes that 
he met ranch boss Barnes Tillous, who 


he says was the best handler of men and 
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horses that ever jerked the kinks out of 
a lariat rope. 

“That day and age produced many 
good cattlemen. There was Spence Jowell, 
Hank Cresswell, Sterling Cross and many 
others who knew cattle inside-out. Mister, 
when those men looked a herd over, you 
could bet your bottom dollar that it was 
‘looked’ over,” he said. 

In 1900 Bob Beverly quit the Quien 
Sabes after serving two years as wagon 
boss and went with Jeff Slator. He ran 
Slator’s outfit of about a hundred sec- 
tions and, later, helped to shape up the 
ranch that is now owned by Slator’s son, 
Paul, of Midland. 

From 1900 to 1906, Bob Beverly was 
clean-up man for several outfits in the 
Midland country. And any old timer will 
vouch that his clean-up jobs were as 
tough as any man ever had. It was evi- 
dent that New Mexico was to become a 
state soon. Cattlemen knew that “cheap 
country” in New Mexico was on its way 
out. Big ranches were cleaning up, and 
thieves were riding overtime. Most of the 
men that Bob Beverly met during this 
time were not the kind that one meets at 
polite social functions. But, as these same 
men sadly recall, he got the job done. 

In 1906 Bob Beverly quit punchin’ cows 
and became deputy sheriff of Midland 
County under Wiley Taylor. At that 
time, Upton and Andrews Counties were 
attached for judicial purposes. In 1908 
he ran for sheriff and defeated White 
Collins, a man named Neal, Bill Dean, 
and Dave Allison. Dave Allison was 
killed in Seminole, Texas, in 1923. 

While sheriff of Midland County, Bob 
Beverly did a piece of work that is still 
talked about in that country. He tells it 
this way: 

“Along about 1912 a man named Sul- 


Look at 
the Sires 


You can't build a good herd 
without good bulls. So if you 
want to judge a herd, take a 
look at the sires. 





Flato Brahmans are sired by 
such bulls as Bano 570th, Izard 
Manso, Alvey Manso and Re- 
soto Manso. So you can expect 
top performance from Flato 
Brahmans in your own herd too. 
Write or call. 


FLATO BRAMMAUS 


FLATO BROS. BOX 1781 PHONE 3-8421 CORPUS CHRISTI,TEX. 
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livan took part in a Santa Fe Railroad SR ee ee er 


ike in Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Sead, tha wii his alte lanaed ooens enna ee a RANCHERS, FARMERS 
see “Ueleet tos ‘bellig tage” tr 
Stockton to Mexico.  camnae Mase panel the : AND POULTRYMEN 
line they picked up a young man. One 


night they camped close to Dr. Hall’s WILL YOU PLEASE READ, 


ranch south of Midland. Sometime dur- 


ing the night Sullivan went to Dr. Hall’s 
for some medicine for his wife. < ANALYZE, AND BE YOUR 

“The next morning early, Dr. Hall left Frere 
- ng 0 before the campers pulled out. A OWN JUDGE, 

Then he returned a day or so later, he ? 
found gorge had stolen a shot- THEN BUY FEEDS? 
gun and other things. He suspected the 
travelers and tracked them into Upton cas eeeRneMe WILL YOU, have your Feed Dealer show you { 
County. He asked the sheriff there if he veo ces. HE a raw sample of the CALCIUM SUPPLE- 4 
had seen such a party. ‘Sure, they’re CARBONATE MENT that he uses in his feeds and mineral ¢ 
working for me now,’ he said. . imixes? , 

“The sheriff went out and found the ae P 
stuff, but there was only the woman and pee If it is “CARBOTEX” you can crumble it 4 
young nom he Hall asked oe : with your fingers and eat it in the natural { 
older man bu e young man explainec : : 
that he. had come to thelr camp and left state. Livestock eat it from the ground. 
the loot and disappeared. Dr. Hall smelled WILL YOU, compare “CARBOTEX,” our soft amorphous limestone, with all 
oo brought the stuff to me at other calcium supplements in the natural state and see if there is another that , 
I -- a the sheriff at Upland, it’s | | can be eaten as it comes from the ground? 
now Rankin, and told him to bring the WILL YOU, feed “CARBOTEX” to see if it will help to prevent BLOAT, 
youne _— he : a the world | } SCOURS, MILK-FEVER, RICKETS, SOFT-SHELL EGGS, and other 
0 go on Du a uncn. en e man was . ss 
brought in, I told him to be seated. Then I troubles comand by calcium deficiency, and check your own results? 
looked him straight in the eye and asked WILL YOU, if “CARBOTEX” proves to be a superior calcium supplement 
him where he put the body. I expected the in your own feed pens, tell your neighbors? 
denial; he said that he and his wife were 
married in Virginia and that he did not 
nee where the old man was. I told my TEXAS CARBONATE COMPAN \ 

eputy to lock him up. Then, in a voice 
loud enough for him to hear, i told the FLORENCE, TEXAS 
deputy to bring the woman in. 

“About fifteen minutes after I had 
him locked up, he called for me. I went up 
and he confessed to everything. He was 
picked up by the Sullivans and he and BENEFIT BY THE EXPERIENCE OF THOSE WHO KNOW 
Mrs. Sullivan decided to do away with 
the husband. They shot his head off, and 
sliced his body in half. A cistern type ° ° 
hole was dug and he was stuffed in, piece Ship Your Livestock to 
at a time. And with a dish pan on top, 
they covered him up. He told me exactly 


where they had buried him. It was close 
to three dagger weeds in a wild part of 
Upton County. 

“We had a young man in Midland by 


the name of Pat Murphy who drove cars 
for people. I called Pat and told him 

I wanted him to drive me down in Upton Phones F-6482 C-6331 
County to find a marker and to bring a 
spade with him. When we reached the 
spot I told him to stop. I spotted the 

place and told Pat to dig. The first rake | || UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
of his shovel scraped the dish pan. He 
turned it over and there was Sullivan’s 
head as plain as day. Well, sir, if you 


ever saw a man throw a shovel and climb 
brush, Pat Murphy did it that day. I 
laughed till I was sick. 

“The man went crazy in jail and died 


in the asylum. We tried the woman in 


Barstow; she placed all the blame on the 

man and came clear.” Home of the Tudu- 4bugue 
Another time Bob was taking a ng on 

a-mixed train to authorities in New 

Mexico. As they neared the state line, AUSTIN @e -SAN ANTONIO e@ PHOENIX 

the man asked for : drink * —. gor 

went together to the rear of the car an . bas 

as Bob handed the outlaw a cup of water, : Registered irae tchibie 

he knocked it into Beverly’s face and BRAHMANS 

jumped out the window. Bob was right be- 

hind him, but he landed a few feet up the INDU-ANGUS “Mike” Levi, Jr. 

track from his prisoner and lost his gun. 

So he got up and chased his man through 

the brush until he caught him. Mean- : : ° z 

while the conductor had seen the chase | Write for information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 

and backed the train up. Bob was mussed Association, Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth. 

up a little and asked the porter to brush 



























































San Antonio, Texas 


Malcolm B. Levi . 
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MAKE YOURS A 
PORTABLE IN 50 


“* America’s Finest” 


The Portable Cattle Chute Mfg. Co. has led the 
way for eleven years in making “America’s Finest” 
cattle chute. This year we offer you more for your 
money than you can possibly get elsewhere. 


To meet your specific needs we make two sizes: 

Model 50A is the All Purpose Chute for Here- 
fords, Angus, and Shorthorns. 

Model 50B is a Special Chute for Brahman, 
Santa Gertrudis, Charollais, Beefmaster, and 
Brahman Crosses. 

Write us for information about our New 1950 
Models before you buy and indicate the size you 
desire. 


PORTABLE CATTLE 
CHUTE MFG. CO. 


£16 W. Uvalde St. Crystal City, Texas 
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him off. The porter looked up and said, 
“Boss, you’re the runnin’est man I ever 
seed. You wus goin’ like a scared coyote.” 

Bob Beverly left the sheriff’s office in 
Midland in 1912 and the next day went 
with the JAL’s over in New Mexico. He 
“cleaned-up” there and shipped cattle out 
to market. “It was a big job to clean up 
and get things ready to move out, but 
settlers were moving in. We had no time 
to lose. My boss on that job was E. P. 
Cowden, who was administrator of the 
JAL interests. 

The next few years found Bob Beverly 
doing a little of everything. He broke in 
and out of the cattle business, ran out- 
fits for others, served as inspector for 
banks and loan companies. He accumu- 
lated real estate holdings around and in 
Lovington, New Mexico. He kept busy. 
But when people think of Bob Beverly, 
— think of a peace officer, and right- 
y so. 

From that day in 1906 when he pinned 
on the badge of a peace officer until 
that day thirty years later when he 
removed it, few officers in southwestern 
history could match him, thrill for thrill. 
In three turbulent decades he served as 
sheriff, U. S. marshal, inspector for the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, and member of Sanitary 
Board of New Mexico. When you speak 
of bad men, he has seen them all. He 
knew Black Jack Ketchum and Tom Horn 
and Charlie Small, and any number of 
thugs who flocked into Hobbs during the 
oil boom. His tenure as sheriff of Lea 
County, New Mexico, during the roar- 
ing 30’s was no bed of roses. 

He believes that most bad men are 
basically good. The tougher they are, the 
more respect they have for courage. He 
treated all men square and they knew it. 
But there was a point beyond which they 
dared not go. . 

“IT have had the pleasure of working 
with some of the finest officers who ever 
looked a thug straight in the eye and I 
want to name them. Jeff Milton, Dave 
Allison, Captain Lee Hall, Cicero Stew- 
art, D. Harkey, Ed Harwick, Joe Sitters 
and Jack Howard would charge a lion 
with a pen knife, and never sold their 
birthright to a living person,” he said. 

The range country has changed since 
Bob Beverly and Bronco Bill Williams 
“took-in” the Dallas Fair in 1890. The 
open range passed—civilization pushed 
and shoved and established itself. Cov- 
ered wagons entered the sacred domain 
of the cattleman. And farmers crawled 
down from high seats, looked around, and 
went to work. Cowboys pushed herds 
back while plows moved in. Farming was 
hard, but agriculture added a permanent 
page to western history. Bob Beverly 
saw these changes. Cattlemen thought 
little of farming and made no bones 
about it. 

“Buttermilk Smith,” Bob says, “was 
riding camp for the Diamond Tails near 
Milnesand, New Mexico, when a home- 
steader approached and asked him when 
was the best time to plant crops. ‘I be- 
lieve I’d plant in the fall,’ Buttermilk 
replied, ‘You would have very little cul- 
tivatin’ to do and no gatherin’ at all.’” 

In 1936, Bob Beverly hung up his 
boots and guns. For over a quarter of a 
century he had devoted his life to the 
welfare of others. He has reared a fine 
family. His children are J. P. Beverly, 
prominent builder, of Lovington, New 
Mexico; Walter Beverly, who has a re- 
sponsible position with General Motors 
Corporation in Wichita Falls, Texas; and 


Ma y 


Mrs. Bonnie Lee Durham of Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Bob says he has beds reserved from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. His friends are 
numbered in the thousands. He has en- 
joyed each second of a life filled with 
adventure, fun, and sadness. 

“T’ve done about everything,” he says. 
“T’m just waiting to see what happens 
next.” 

Whatever happens next, it’s a good bet 
that Bob Beverly will have his share of 
the fun, do more than his share for hu- 
manity, and remember everything. 


The Costly Waste in Marketing 
Livestock 
HE 1949 report just issued by the 
National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board describes the work of the 
general manager and associate regional 
managers to reduce the waste of meat on 
animals that died or were crippled en 
route to market, the losses from bruis- 
ing, and the losses on meat condemned 
for disease at all markets. 

The number of animals dead and crip- 
pled on arrival was obtained from each 
of various stockyard companies, the data 
combined to give totals. The losses from 
bruising were estimated by special tests 
on a number of lots at packing plants 
where observations were made on whole- 
sale cuts. 

The waste of meat on deads and crip- 
ples at all public markets and interior 
plants was approximately 22,000,000 lbs., 
and the loss $6,800,000. The waste from 
bruising was 31,800,000 lbs., and the loss 
$25,000,000, a total of nearly $32,000,000. 
The fact that these losses are paid indi- 
rectly, in large part, by all producers 
makes it apparent that all should make 
every effort to lessen them which can be 
done by adopting the precautionary meas- 
ures outlined in the report. 

The specifications for building load- 
ing chutes, and the table indicating how 
many of each class of animals can be 
safely loaded in trucks of different 
lengths are useful. 

The waste and losses on meat con- 
demned for disease were determined by 
using the data in the report of the Divi- 
sion of Meat Inspection of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry and Cali- 
fornia State Inspection. 

Considerable space is devoted to such 
diseases as tuberculosis, particularly the 
avian type, cattle grubs, internal in- 
juries to cattle from hardware in the 
stomach, the nodular disease in sheep 
and how to lessen the losses resulting. 

The total waste in the process of mar- 
keting, including condemnations for dis- 
ease, was approximately 158,000,000 Ibs., 
and the loss $91,000,000. The meat wasted 
in 1949 would fill a refrigerator train 
62 miles long as compared to a train 65 
miles long in 1948. 

This is a 40-page well-illustrated book 
that can be had by mailing 25c in coin or 
stamps to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. Address National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board, Room 405, Live- 
stock Exchange Building, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 








Animals that are to be used as herd 
and flock replacements should be tested 
for disease before purchase and kept in 
quarantine for 30 days after being 
brought to the farm. 
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Champions af Cottle King 
Quarfer Horse Show 


OT SHOT B., owned by Buckle L 

Ranch, Childress, Texas, was 

named grand champion stallion of 
the Cottle King Quarter Horse show 
held at Paducah, Texas, April 14. 

The grand champion mare was Jole 
Blon, owned by Doyle Saul, Plainview, 
Texas. 

Ed Heller, Dundee, Texas, judged the 
show. 


Awards follow: 


Yearling Filly Class 
Choice, Jess Shurbet, Floydada ; 
Land &, Cattle Co., Childress ; 
Pitchfork Land & Cattle Co., 
Girl K, W. A. Krohn, Electra. 

Two-Year-Old Filly Class (foals of 1948): 1, 
Miss Double Hart, E. P. Waggoner, Fort Worth; 
2, Black Satin, G. F. Rhodes, Abilene; 3, Poco 
Rio Rita, E. P. Waggoner, Fort Worth; 4, Faye, 
Odis Gafford, Crowell. 

Mare Class (foals of 1947 or before): 1, 
Jole Blon, Doyle Saul, Plainview; 2, Little Peggy, 
Buckle L Ranch, Childress; 3, Fancy Free, w. 
Long, Post; 4, Etta’s Birthday, E. P. Waggoner. 

Grand Champion Mare: Jole Blon, Doyle Saul. 

Reserve Champion Mare: Miss Double Hart, 
P.. Waggoner, Fort Worth. 

Yearling Horse Colts (foals of 1949): 1, Rondo, 
Robert Weekley, Vernon; 2, Red Joe K, W. A. 
Krohn & Lon Deaton; 3, Valentine Joe, W. A. 
Krohn & Lon Deaton ; 4, Floppie Buck, E. P. 
Waggoner. 

Two-Year-Old Horse Colts (foals of 1948): 1, 
Rancher Jr., T. L. Burnett Estate, Paducah; 2, 
a mg Cat, E. P. Waggoner, Vernon; 3, Frosty 

4 Long, Post; 4, Jubilee, Buster Camp- 
eon? Brice. 

Aged Stallions (foals of 1947 or before): 1, 
Hot Shot B, Buckle L Ranch; 2, Poco Tivio, E. P. 
Waggoner; 3, oe eo ma L Ranch; 
4, Jessie James, E. Wage 

Grand Champion Stallion. Hot. ‘Shot B, Buckle 
L Ranch. 

Reserve Sane Stallion: we E. 
Burnett Estat 

Reining Contest (foals of 1947 and 1948): ae 
Snapper, ridden by Jim Trammel, owned by 
D. G. Strole, Abilene; 2, Playmate, Odell Black. 


(foals of 1949): 1, My 
2, Garter, Smith 
3, Buggins Sal, 
Guthrie; 4, Cow 


Rancher Jr., 
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well, McAdoo; 3, be sag ag mor va ridden by Chuck 
Richie for the Buckle L Ranch. 

Reining Contest (foals ry 1946 or before): 1, 
Sugar, Alvis Townley, Paducah; 2, Lady Rillo, 
M. Curry, Amarillo; 3, Bald, Harold Felts, 
Paducah. 

Champion Reining Contest: Snapper, ridden by 
Trammel for Dr. D. G. Strole, Abilene. 

Cutting Horse Contest (foals of 1947 ‘and 1948): 

Poco Tivio, ridden by Willis Bennett for E. P. 
Desens 2, Spike H, ridden by Elmo Faver for 
Charles King, Wichita Falls; 3, Brown Jug, rid- 
den by Gene Overcast for C. G. Minton, Albany. 

Cutting Horse Contest (foals of 1946 or before) : 
As Jessie James, ridden by Pine Johnson for E. 

Waggoner; 2 and 3 tied, Cindy, Fred Albright, 
a City, and Sorlis, ridden by Elmo Faver for 
Charles King. 

Grand Champion Cutting Horse: Jessie James. 


Grand National Junior 
Livestock Exposition 


NE of the most successful junior 

beef cattle shows in the history of 

the Pacific Coast was the unani- 
mous opinion of exhibitors and judges 
alike of this stellar feature of the re- 
cently concluded Grand National Junior 
Livestock Exposition, held in the gigan- 
tic San Francisco-San Mateo Cow Pal- 
ace, April 1-6. 

Before some of the West’s top judges 
passed 471 head of beef cattle to be 
classiifed according to the Danish sys- 
tem which places the animals in their 
actual commercial grades. 

The young exhibitors, Future Farmers 
of America and 4-H Club boys and girls 
from California, Nevada and Oregon 
showed a total of 2,394 animals during 
the spring animal classic. 

Beef cattle, judged by Harry Parker 
of California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo, and James Allan of 
James Allan & Sons, San Francisco, 
included 259 Herefords, 88 Aberdeen- 
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Angus, 26 Shorthorns, as well as seven 
pens of five animals and one carload 
of 15. 

In accordance with the Danish system, 
beef cattle were classified in four groups, 
choice, top good, low good, and medium 
and common. The fourth group was not 
sold in the autcion ring but arrange- 
ments were made for the young exhib- 
itors who desired to sell these lower 
grades on the open market. 

The highly successful fat cattle auc- 
tion was the center of all attention at 
the Cow Palace, Wednesday afternoon, 
April 5. The average price per head 
above market for the highest down 
through the lowest grades in which the 
animals were placed was $67. Top price 
at the auction was $45 per hundred- 
weight by Safeway Stores, Inc., with all 
prices remaining above market as public- 
spirited packers, wholesale and retail 
meat dealers, hotels and restaurants and 
chain stores showed their enthusiastic 
support for the enterprise of the young 
exhibitors. 


Not Complete Dispersion 


HROUGH an error the Lakeview 

Hereford Sale held by J. A. and J. L. 

Bergfeld at Tyler, Texas, on May 1 
was advertised as a complete dispersion 
in the last issue of The Cattleman. We 
regret that this error was made as the 
Messrs. Bergfeld say that this was just a 
herd reduction sale and that they are re- 
taining more than half of their herd. We 
hasten to make this correction so that 
prospective purchasers of cattle from the 
Lakeview Hereford Ranch in the future 
will know that they are still in business 
and producing good Hereford cattle. 
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Bralhmam 
Cattle 


YEARLING BULLS 
BULL CALVES and HEIFERS 
CLASS “A” COWS 


ALL PRICED TO SELL! 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
YEARLING BULLS 


FOR QUALITY ANIMALS 
ANY QUANTITY 


T. C. (Buck) Steimer 


PHONE 89309 
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Registered Red Brahmans 


I Raise the RED BRAHMAN — WHY ? 


They give 20% more milk. They get more red, whiteface calves when 
bred to HEREFORD cows. They stand more cold weather. I have 
a few yearling twos and threes for sale. They are BEEF TYPE 


Also have grays which we will sell cheaper than the reds. 


DR. T. M. NEAL — WHARTON, 


TEXAS 
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For name of nearest dealer write: Dept. 6C5 


HALPERN & CHRISTENFELD, Inc. 


101 W.21st St., New York,N.Y. - 1401S. B’way,L.A.,Calif. 
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Cherry Hill Polled Shorthorns 
Average $865 


HE Cherry Hill herd was divided 

among buyers from 15 states and 

additional bidders from 12 more 
states and Canada helped to make it the 
biggest sale in the history of Polled 
Shorthorns, with a total of $83,880.00 
for the 97 lots. 

The top of the sale was the 1949 In- 
ternational grand champion bull, Cherry 
Hill Royal Leader, that sold for $5,000 
to head the new herd of W. W. Rapley, 
owner of Avenel Farms, Washington, 


The 1949 International reserve grand 
champion bull, Cherry Hill Bold Salute, 
brought $3,000. Pierce Farms, Inc., Pres- 
cott, Arizona, was the buyer. 

Nine bulls brought $17,075 to aver- 
age $1,897. 

The top female was Millbrook Augusta 
Brae that brought $3,350 from Hi Ho 
Farms, Phoenix, Maryland. Her daugh- 
ter, Cherry Hill Augusta Brae, reserve 
grand champion female at the 1948 and 
1949 International, was the second high 
female at $3,100, selling with a good 
young bull calf at foot by Collynie Com- 
pact to the herd of Carl M. Johnson, 
DeKalb, Ill. 

The 88 females, including 23 young 
heifers selling as single lots, brought 
$66,805 for an average of $759. 


Organize Fort Worth Livestock 
Market Institute 


L. “Bill” Pier, general manager 

< Ok Fort Worth Stockyards, was 
elected president of the Fort 

Worth Livestock Market Institute at a 
meeting held last month. Odus Smith of 
John Clay & Co. was named chairman of 
the board; J. C. “Buck” Weaver of Cas- 
sidy Commission Co., first vice-president; 
Charles Daggett, of Daggett-Keen Com- 
mission Co., second vice-president; and 
Ted Gouldy, secretary-general manager. 
The purpose of the institute will be to 
build a greater livestock market center at 
Fort Worth through closer co-operation 
with patrons throughout the Southwest. 
Directors of the institute propose to issue 
timely information to ranch and farm 
folk from time to time, 
regards livestock marketing problems. 


Ozona Quarter Horse Show 


-DAY, owned by Jess Koy, Eldorado, 
was named grand champion stallion 
of the Ozona Quarter Horse Show, 

held at Ozona April 15. D-Day, a five 
year old by Black Chief out of Turpen- 
tine’s Cat, already has a number of top 
er at major shows to his credit. 
Seooter S, shown by Punk Snyder, Mel- 
vin, Texas, was reserve champion stal- 
lion. 

Suel H. Laning, LaPryor, Texas, 
showed the champion mare, Little Alice 
L. She is a three year old sired by King 
and out of Roan Alice, a One-Eyed Wag- 
goner mare. Dee Harrison, Del Rio, 
showed the reserve champion, Olga, first 
prize 1948 filly. 

Joe Brown B, owned and ridden by 
Margaret Montgomery, Ozona, won the 
open reining contest, and Cesar’s Pistol, 
owned and ridden by Jim Calhoun, Cres- 
son, won top honors in the cutting con- 
test. 

Percy Turner of Water Valley judged 
the show. 
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Perfect all-around 
boot for high-top 
Protection, easy 
walking. Rugged re- 
tan leather resists 
water and barnyard 
acids. 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER 


Justin Boots 'xoe" 


Standard of the West Since 1879 








Let MEN Who Kwow 
WESTERNS 
KEBUILD YOUR HATS 


We know Westerns like Cattlemen 


know the range. Years of experience 

. special equipment to completely 
rebuild all types of westerns... all 
few trims, leather and linings. 





HATTERS, Inc. 


1008 JENNINGS 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 








It pays to keep a pad of sterile gauze 
around the barn or stable, for emergency 
use on wounds and cuts in animals. 





1950 She Cattleman 


Here’s HOW TO IMPROVE 


Here's horse handling “know-how.” for old timers 
or new, professional handlers or amateur pleasure 
riders. Many men who have been riding horses 
for years and who really are good riders and 
horse handlers may find new, practical, helpful 
approaches to old handling and riding problems. 
Monte Foreman, the author and illustrator of this 
series of horse handling articles, has proven him- 
self to be one of America’s outstanding western 
horsemen. His pen and brush combine to bring 
his abundant and practical knowledge of horses 
to you in a very understandable way ... a way 
that will help even the accomplished horseman 


get better performance from his horse. 


And to you who are just learning the fascinating 
art of scientifically handling horses this series of 
articles will prove to be most valuable in acquiring 
the knowledge and “know-how” necessary for ex- 
pert horsemanship . . . knowledge that enables 


you to discipline and control your horse. 


Vase (4 rbrticles; 


Leads @ Saddling Up ® Heads Down, Hands Down ® Heads, 
Hands, Horses and Humans ® Right and Left Leads ® Using Both 
Leads © Curing Breaking at the Poll © Pinching Bits @ Use 
Common Sense and Reasoning ® Head Placement ® Leg Work ® 
Stopping @ Changing Leads ® Hind Quarter Work 


This attractive booklet is a compilation of the fourteen fascinating 
horse handling articles that have appeared in THE CATTLEMAN, 
featuring more than 60 “show-you-how” illustrations and interesting, 
down to earth language that makes every one of them a real source 
of pl and inf ti The introduction is written by Ray 
Smyth, who was the first president of the National Cutting Horse 
Association. 





Price $1 
ORGER TODAY—Get Extra Copies for Friends 


To THE CATTLEMAN Book Dept. 
1109 Burk Burnett Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Please send copies of HORSE HANDLING SCIENCE to: 
Name: 


Address 








TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS 
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May 
‘“‘EVERYTHING 
BUT THE HORNS” 








KALLISON’S FEED and SEED 


America’s Bee Supply Headquarters ! 
Order everything you need! We 
mail Packaged Bees ! 





HIVE TOOLS 
UNCAPPING KNIVES 
BEE BOXES 
SUPERS 
FOUNDATIONS 
FRAMES 

SMOKERS 
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KALLISON’S RANCH .. 
Breeders of Registered Polled Herefords 


HALLISONS 





GLOVES 
EXTRACTORS 
HONEY CANS 
VEILS 

I-V AIR-COOLED 
HIVE COVERS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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President 
JOE WEEDON 
Grosvenor 





TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED) 


Secretary-Treasurer 
HENRY FUSSELL 
3337 Hanover, Dallas 














POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


Herd Bull Prospects and Good Quality 
Range Bulls 


M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 





POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


HERD BULLS 
Rollo Mischief 1st, 3878303-195644 
Plato Domino 57th, 4768401-265570 
These bulls are used on cows of Woodrow 
and Plato bloodlines. 
We always have something for sale. 


J. G. GOLIGHTLY HICO, TEXAS 





Trenfield Polled Herefords 


Featuring Mellow Mischief and 
Polled President Breeding 


John Trenfield, Mgr. 


FOLLETT, TEXAS 
Telephone 900-F-4 


WINKEL’S HEREFORD RANCH 


Home of the Star Domino Polled Hereford 
Cattle and Registered Angora Goats. 


J. W. WINKEL R. F. WINKEL 


LLANO, TEXAS 


Shattuck, Okla. 














Gollihar’s Hereford Ranch 


Breeders of 
DOUBLE STANDARD 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Ranch 12 Miles Northwest of Town 
W. R. GOLLIHAR WHITNEY, TEXAS 


Hill Polled Hereford Ranch 


Herd Sires: T. Mellow Conqueror 2d, 
Comprest Domino A, Don Domino, H. 
Royal Rollo 3d, H. Prince Rollo 2d, Aztec 
Domino 3d, Domino D. Blanchard 50th 
and Bonnie Lad. 


FAIRFIELD, TEXAS 





QUALITY POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


HERD SIRES 
Beau Blanco 53d 
NM Real Domino 
Domestic Mischief 58d 
Star Domino M 9th 
NM Real Domino 14th 


COW HERD 


rom hters of Jr. Spartan 9th, Vic- 

tanway and Advanced ‘Dom. 
M "19th with a few good daughters 
of other noted sires. We have a few 
good bulls about a year old for sale. 


N. M. MITCHELL 
SANDERSON, TEXAS 


OAKDALE RANCH 


Range Raised 


Polled Herefords 


Established 1914 


Yearling Bulls and Heifers 
for Sale 


JOHN P. CLASSEN 


R. R. 3, Box 211, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Cows of Woodrow and Domestic Mischief 
breeding. Also horned cows from the Mousel 
and Stribling herds. 

PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6th 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2d 


Let us show you their sons and daughters 


R. A. HALBERT 


SONORA, TEXAS 
































POLLED HEREFORDS 
With 450 head of breeding cows in 
the herd we can furnish bulls in car 
lots for the range or herd bull pros- 
pects for the registered herd. A few 
choice females for sale at all times. 


Burleson & Johns, Whitney, Texas 
Albert Kyle, Mgr. 

















The Cattleman — Subscription rates: 
One year, $2; three years, $5; five years, 
$8; foreign, one year, $4. 





DIG POSTHOLES FAST & CHEAP 
WITH THE KIRBY DIGGER 


WROLiER BEARING 
SHAFT HEAD 
oo al POSSIBLE 


NO COGS 
OR GEARS (for 
long- lasting, 
trouble-free 


operation) 
eich. 
ONT-SIDE 


MOUNTING 

















PER for in- 
M the-fence operation 


Fits on these tractors: John ga oi 
G, or B; International H or 

UTU; Case CC and DC; Olver 69 Dand 
70; Allis-Chalmers WC and WD. 


FOR FUTHER !NFORMATION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


KIRBY SALES CO. 








“Meet the Champion” 


Pawnee Mischief 40th, 1950 Champion Okla- 
homa Polled Hereford Ass'n sale and new 
record seller for that event is home and 
ready to greet visitors. We also want you 
to visit the rest of the herd, one of the 
nation’s largest, backed by leading Polled 
Hereford bloodlines. 


THE W.R JOHNSON 


Polled Hereford Ranch 
Jacksboro, Texas 





Attention Stockman 


Your Home Away From Home 
Make the 


CARLON HOTEL COURTS 


8000 S. Main St. 
Your Headquarters 


While in Houston, Texas 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Telephone in Every Room 


Conveniently Located to Stockyards 
and Downtown Houston 
Reasonable Rates 








1600 Elizabeth Blvd. 


John A. Stryker Fort Worth, Texas 
Rodeo Livestock Photographer 


Ranch and Western 

Poses and Action Shots on File for Your 
Publicity - Advertising-Program-Windows-Office 
Covers-Murals-Serap Book-Ranch Room-Den- 
Club. Special Poses and oy Dy Sooceenee. 
Rodeo Folders. 24 Pix, Assorted, 1.00. 
Catalog of “Westerns” Free’ with Each Order. 











J. D. SHAY 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 
Largest herd of Polled Here- 





fords in South Texas 











Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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Texas Polled Hereford News 


By HENRY FUSSELL, Secretary 
Texas Polled Hereford Association 


HE 1950 seventh annual Texas 

Polled Hereford Association show 

and sale at Marshall, Texas, is now 
history. A better show and a better sale 
than ever before; results of which you 
may read in another section of this maga- 
zine. 

We have a letter from Chas. M. Brown 
of the Roberts & Brown Polled Hereford 
Ranch, Tallulah, Louisiana, advising the 
1950 annual field day of the Louisiana 
Hereford Breeders Association will be 
held at the Roberts & Brown Ranch, 
Tallulah, Louisiana, on July 13th, and 
all Hereford breeders everywhere are 
invited to attend, especially the Texas 
breeders. 

The Polled Hereford show to be held 
at the Texas State Fair at Dallas next 
October 7 through 12, is well under way. 
During the Marshall Show and Sale 
President Joe Weedon solicited the breed- 
ers who were there, and forty-five head 


were pledged for the sale to be held at | 


Dallas on October 11th. There are, of 
course, many other breeders with quality 
cattle whom we have not heard from, 
who will have cattle in the Dallas sale. 
This event points to being one of the 
greater Polled Hereford events held in 
the Southwest. 

The Polled Hereford show at Dallas, 
which is wide open to the Polled Here- 
ford industry, will be held on October 
10th, and Glen Bratcher, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, will preside as judge of the 
show classes and tie the ribbons. On 
October 11th, Walter Britten of College 
Station, Texas, will cry the sale. 

Ray Wilson, superintendent of live 
stock at the State Fair of Texas, advises 
there will be sufficient hotel space for 
all the Polled breeders. President Joe 
Weedon has appointed a committee to 
arrange for hotel accommodations for the 
Polled Hereford breeders, and we will 
have a report from that committee in the 
next issue. The committee has been in- 
structed to endeavor to get reservations 
for the Polled Hereford breeders all in 
the same hotel. Two things in connection 
with the Polled Hereford show and sale 
to be held at Dallas should be of interest 
to the breeders and exhibitors. First, the 
show will last only six days; second, we 
are assured of adequate hotel space. It 
is now up to the breeders to bring the 
cattle in. 

Russell Scott, a Polled Hereford breed- 
er of Wills Point, Texas, was walking 
around the Marshall sale with his chest 
stuck out on account of being the proud 
grandfather of twin boys born the day 
before the sale. 

Hope to see you around during the 
coming summer; if not, will see you in 
Dallas next October. So long until next 
month. 





— bn 
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FOR DRESS 
FOR WORK 


Fashioned by Artists in Leather 


Work Boots and Saddles that are durable 
—Dress Boots and Saddles for the most 
fastidious — official Boot and Saddle 
Maker for World Championship Rodeos 
—Let Us Make Your Boots or Saddle. 


WRITE FOR ORDER BLANKS . 


L. WHITE 


Goot and Saddle Shot 
2461 NORTH MAIN STREET 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 

6-2323 
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THE BULL PEN 


By HENRY ELDER 
Secretary Texas Hereford Association 


EREFORD tours will begin in May 

and we hope to have quite a number 

of them in Texas this spring and 
summer. We think tours are one of the 
most educational activities which any 
livestock organization can sponsor. The 
tours afford an opportunity to see more 
and learn more of 
what the other 
fellow is doing 
than in any other 
way. It gives 
breeders an _ op- 
portunity to com- 
pare their cattle 
with their neigh- 
bor’s and the vis- 
itors a chance to 
compare their cat- 
tle at home. Not 
only the cattle can 
be compared, but 
methods of opera- 
tion, feeding, 
equipment, etc., 
such that a breed- 
er will get an idea 
of improving his 
own operation. Quite frequently on these 
tours breeders have an opportunity to 
make some sales that would never come 
their way otherwise. We know of many 
such instances. Other breeders, after see- 
ing what others are doing, decide to buy 
a better herd bull, do some culling or 
otherwise improve their herd. Some 
breeders who are doing a good job are 
enthused enough to go home with more 


Henry Elder 
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confidence and a desire to do even bet- 
ter. 

Sometimes there are breeders who are 
visited on a tour that never visit the 
others on the tour. This breeder never 
gets the real value of a tour unless he 
also makes the tour. Some breeders stay 
too close home for their own good. 

The West Texas Association Tour will 
be on May 15 and 16 and Hereford 
breeders should avail themselves of the 
opportunity to see some of the good herds 
in this area. Always a good tour and 
always some top herds visited, with the 
hospitality of West Texas at its best. 
The tour will begin on the morning of 
the 15th at Stephenville. Details of the 
tour may be obtained from Mrs. Rupert 
Harkrider, Secretary of the West Texas 
Association, Abilene. Her picture and 
that of some of her cattle appeared in 
Life Magazine several weeks ago. If you 
didn’t see it, look it up in Life, March 
20 issue. 

The Blanco County Tour will be held 
on June 3d and 4th, details of which will 
be announced later. There is a lot of in- 
terest in this tour each year and it pos- 
sibly attracts the largest crowd of any 
county tour in the state. 

We know there will be plans made and 
dates set for other tours later on. There 
are several areas in the state that could 
have, and should have, some tours that 
have not had any in recent years. There 
are a number of good herds in the San 
Antonio and South Texas area that a lot 
of breeders would like to see. We should 
have a tour in that area this year. The 
same situation exists in the Wichita 
Falls area. There are many good herds 
in the Panhandle area that would attract 


May 


a lot of visitors if a tour were held. This 
is to mention but a few of the areas 
where a good tour could be sponsored. 
The Texas Hereford Association is al- 
ways anxious to cooperate with the var- 
ious county and area associations in put- 
ting on these tours. 

The Texas Hereford Association has 
had thirty-two new members to join in 
the last few weeks. Our membership now 
totals 558. In recent weeks we have had 
several out-of-state buyers in Texas and 
they made purchases from several breed- 
ers in several areas of the state. Vast 
areas of the South and Southeast are 
going into beef production and the Here- 
ford will play a major part in this de- 
velopment. Good foundation stock can 
help to make the progress more rapid. 
It is the desire of the Texas Hereford 
Association to assist out-of-state buyers 
in locating what they want when they 
come to Texas, and we are anxious that 
they get the kind of cattle that will be 
profitable for them. 





Deen Resigns as Manager of 
Fort Worth Show 


DGAR DEEN, for more than 40 years 
associated with the Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show, re- 

signed his position as secretary-general 
manager April 17 due to the press of 
other jobs. Deen is mayor of Fort Worth 
and Fort Worth-Dallas sales manager for 
Armour & Co. 

Deen became associated with the stock 
show when he was 20 years old as a 
ticket seller. For the past five years he 
has been general manager. 





H oo MIXER 2nd, by our herd sire H PROUD MIXER was gold to 
Stan De Ranch, Watova, Okla., as a junior calf at $2,5 


Our Offering in 
HEREFORD HEAVEN SALE 


JUNE 10 


* One daughter of H Flashy Triumph, sire of H Flashy 


Triumph Ist pictured above right. 


el Bae 


H neo TRIUMPH Ist by our herd sire H FLASHY TRIUMPH was sold 
o Kirk Edwards, Henrietta, Texas, as a 


junior calf at $2,000. 


Please Be Our Guest 


eon June 9. 


We are happy to announce the Hereford Heaven Tour, 
(June 9-10) is scheduled to stop at our place for lunch- 
We cordially invite you to attend and be 


with us at that time. 


W. E. HARVEY 


* One daughter of HT Royal Rupert. She is bred to 
H Proud Mixer, sire of H Proud Mixer 2d, pictured 
above left. 


Hereford Ranch 


Ada, Oklahoma 





There is no death, The 1tar4 go down 
To rise 0 Lome ather shore. 
And bright in Heauent peweled chown 
They shine [Oreueronare. 

J. L. McCreery 


J. E. Dawdy 

J. E. “Jack” Dawdy, Matagorda Coun- 
ty, Texas, rancher, died at his home in 
Markham April 3 at the age of 66. 
Dawdy had been engaged in the cattle 
business for many years and was widely 
known. He is survived by his wife; two 
sons, J. E., Jr., of Markham and Harry 
R. Dawdy of Bay City; his stepmother, 
Mrs. P. R. Dawdy of Blessing; and a 
brother, R. P. Dawdy of Bay City. 


Edward Everett Watkins 

Edward Everett Watkins, well known 
rancher of Amarillo, Texas, was killed 
in an automobile accident while en route 
to visit ranches of his sons, Charles A. 
and Donald O. Watkins, near Las Animas, 
Colo. He was 62 years old. Survivors in- 
clude the widow; four sons, Charles A. 
and Donald O. of Las Animas, Dr. Walter 
C. Watkins of Perry Point, Mr., and Dr. 
Harold E. Watkins of Amarillo; his 
mother, Mrs. C. A. Watkins of McLean; 
a brother, W. T. Watkins of McLean; and 
three sisters, Mrs. E. L. Sitter of McLean, 
Mrs. Bill Glass of Alanreed, and Mrs. 
L. M. Jones of Lubbock. 


Col. Earl Gartin 

Col. Earl Gartin, 68, well known and 
popular livestock auctioneer, died April 8 
at his home in Greensburg, Ind., follow- 
ing a heart attack. Colonel Gartin was 
especially well known among the Here- 
ford fraternity in Texas and the South- 
west where he had conducted sales for 
many breeders and purebred associations. 
For many years Colonel Gartin was asso- 
ciated with the late Col. Fred Reppert, 
one of the most colorful auctioneers of 
his day. During recent years Colonel 
Gartin was one of the top auctioneers of 
the National Livestock Auction Co. He 
is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. 


Henry N. Pollard 

Henry N. Pollard, Panhandle cattle- 
man, died in Amarillo April 6 following 
a brief illness. He had been in the ranch- 
ing and cattle business since 1917. Sur- 
vivors include two daughters, Lorene of 
St. Louis and Mrs. Dempsey Winn of 
Amarillo; a grandson, Don Winn, Ama- 
rillo; a sister, Miss Josephine Pollard, St. 
Louis; and a niece, Mrs. Vera Sears, 
Clayton, Mo. 


J. N. Karnes 

.J. N. Karnes, for many years a cow- 
boy on Donley County ranches, died April 
15 at the age of 74. He had lived in Don- 
ley County 40 years and for 16 years was 
a cowboy on the JA Ranch. He also 
worked on the Shoe Bar Ranch and other 
spreads in the territory. Survivors are 
the widow, five daughters, Mrs. George 
E. Heckman, Clarendon, Mrs. C. W. 
Berry, Claude, Mrs. J. C. Wilson, Ama- 
rillo, Mrs. C. W. Longstreth, Sycamore, 
Pa., and Mrs. R. L. Buford, Kermit, 
Texas; two sons, Albert G. Karnes, Clar- 
endon, and Noah Karnes, Hugoton, Kans.; 
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HEREFORD HEAVEN ASSOCIATION 


TOUR anu SALE 


JUNE 9 and 10 x SALE, JUNE 10 
SULPHUR, OKLA. 


Sale at Fair Grounds 1 P. M. 


SELLING 43 FEMALES 


The females being offered have been selected from the 
following herds. Both bred and open heifers are included. 


Consiguors 
Blue Valley Hereford Ranch, Roff, Okla. 
R. W. Burleson, Roff, Okla. 
Colvert Ranch, Mill Creek, Okla. 
W. E. Harvey, Ada, Okla. 
Horse Shoe Ranch, Ada, Okla. 
Lazy K Ranch, Marietta, Okla. 
Lazy S Ranch, Ardmore, Okla. 
Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla. 


GEORGE KLEIER. The Cattleman e JEWETT FULKERSON, Auctioneer 


We cordially invite you to at- Write for Catalogs 


tend the tour and sale. See the Jim McClelland, Sale Mgr. 
June 1 issue for Tour schedule. SULPHUR, OKLA. 














REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 


26 Registered bull yearlings, 12 to 18 months old, with good short heads, low 
down, thick bodied, good quarters, and plenty of bone and quality. Sired by 
W. H. R. bulls and out of smooth, deep fleshed cows. These bulis are on grain 
and are well enough grown out, but not too fat for immediate use. 


PRICED AT $300 PER HEAD. Located 50 miles north of San Angelo. 


Call W. T. LEWIS - JENNINGS LEWIS 
Phone 2-1927 Lubbock " Phone 21-13 Blackwell 








Mention The Cattleman when writing to advertisers. 

















Special! 
CROSBY 
ROPER 


$77.50 


Complete With 
Full Trim 


Made of the best California bark-tanned 
leather, on 5-year guaranteed bullhide cov- 
ered tree, with 8” stirrup leathers. All 
hand-laced. Can be had in leather reversed, 
border stamped or flower embossed. Also 
furnished on “Little Wonder” or “Fits ‘em” 
tree. Priced completely equipped, with stir- 
rups, girth and tie straps. Approximate 
weight, 35 pounds. 


($20.00 Deposit Required With Order) 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


LEBMAN'S 


Fine Leather Goods 
111 S. Flores St. 


San Antonio Texas 











FLORIDA 
STOCKER CATTLE 


will react quicker, growing and fattening on 
your good grass and make more economical 
gains than any kind of cattle from any other 
area. They may not be as pretty, but they'll net 
you a greater margin of profit than anything 
you've seen. 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 
Livestock Order Buyer 


Prairie Acres 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


Licensed and bonded Office Phone 
for your protection. KISSIMMEE 4201 Ex. 102 
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Cows as well as pigs are susceptible | 


to cocklebur poisoning. 
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27 grandchildren and 17 great grand- 
children; four brothers, Millard and Joe 
Karnes of California, Robert Karnes, 
Wellington, and Glenn Karnes, Okla- 
homa; six sisters, Mrs. Ruth Bonner, 
Dalhart, Mrs. Betty Denny, Washington, 
Mrs. Pearl Weldon, California, Mrs. 
Millie James, Chico, Texas, Mrs. Nettie 
Walker, Fort Worth, and Mrs. Laura 
Smith, North Dakota. 


D. E. DeLong 

D. E. DeLong, pioneer Schleicher 
County ranchman and first white child 
born in Tom Green County, died in E]l- 
dorado, Texas, April 5 at the age of 84. 
DeLong was born two years before the 
first building was erected at Fort Concho 
at a time when the Comanche Indians 
ruled the Conchos. He was married to 
the former Miss Annie Smith of San 
aaa in 1898. The couple had six chil- 
ren. 


Add D. Neal 


Add D. Neal, San Angelo rancher and 
oil man, died in San Antonio March 27 
following a heart attack suffered while 
attending the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association Convention. 
He was 62 years old. At the time of his 
death Neal owned ranch holdings in Up- 
ton, Brewster and Jeff Davis Counties 
and was widely interested in oil. He is 
survived by his widow; a sister, Miss 
Roxie Neal, San Antonio; a half sister, 
Mrs. Dolly Letcho, Killeen, Texas; a half 
brother, Henry Neal, Rankin, Texas; and 
a brother, Bill Neal, Valley Millis, Texas. 


Mrs. P. W. Tom 


Mrs. P. W. Tom, widow of the late P. | 


W. Tom, banker and rancher of Karnes 
County, Texas, died recently in San An- 
tonio at the age of 80. Mrs. Tom was a 
native of Helena, Texas, and had lived 
in San Antonio for 12 years. Among 
other associations she was a charter 
member of the Old Trail Drivers Associa- 
tion. Surviving are six sons, J. C., Mc- 
Allen, Dr. P. W., Jr., Victoria, P. C., 
Skidmore, R. A. and W. C. Tom, San 
Antonio; three daughters, Mrs. J. W. 
Fonville, Harlingen, Mrs. Marvin Keith- 
ly and Mrs. V. B. Hoffman, San Antonio; 
a brother, J. P. Mayfield, Sabinal; 10 
grandchildren and 10 great grandchildren. 


William E. Goodloe 

William E. Goodloe, general livestock 
agent for the Santa Fe Railroad, died 
March 25 at the Santa Fe Hospital in 
Topeka, Kans., at the age of 66. Goodloe 
started his 50-year career with the Santa 
Fe as a station helper and for the last 
14 years served as general livestock 
agent with headquarters at Kansas City. 
Before coming to Kansas City he was 
division freight and passenger agent at 


| Amarillo, Texas. Surviving are his wife, 


and a sister, Mrs. Honor Ellis, Los An- 


| geles. 


Bob Calen 
Bob Calen, former world’s champion 


| trick roper and popular rodeo performer, 
| died March 28 in a veterans’ hospital in 


Los Angeles at the age of 58. Calen, who 
born in Florida, started working 
with horses as a youngster and in 1914 
left the range to try vaudeville. One 
year before he left vaudeville he estab- 


lished his home in Fort Worth where he 


later achieved success as a champion 
rodeo performer and radio singer. As he 





‘ me BRAHMAN 
Crossbreds 


Outweigh ALL OTHERS 


The scale of profit tips to Brah- 
mans. Those “in the know” will 
tell you there’s more meat and 
more profit per animal, and less 
trouble in handling. Brahman 
blood in your commercial herd 
makes faster growth and more 
natural rustling ability. Get 
profit-wise 

with 

Brahmans. 
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LIQUID SCREW WORM KILLER 


shows that it quickly mixes with 
blood and water in sores to 
kill the worms 
repel the flies 
heal the wound 


It cannot cause “big joint.”” Used in time, 
Martin’s Screw Worm Killer stops 
infection before it causes trouble. 











SERVICE AGE BOARS 
Few Bred Gilts 


Boars by some of 
the nation’s out- 
standing individuals 
and bloodlines. 
Write today for de- 
tailed information. 


DONALD BLOCK, Herdsman 


T. J. Harrell Hampshire Farm 


Mail address 
Box 1837 Ft 


Grandview 


Worthy Texas 


Texas 
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grew older Calen gave up rodeo competi- 
tion and specialized in trick roping, ap- 
pearing at major rodeos over the coun- 
try. Friends of Calen said he had no im- 
mediate survivors. 


Jack D. Whitaker 

Jack D. Whitaker, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
O. C. Whitaker, owners of El Chico 
Ranch near Fort Worth, was killed April 
13 in an automobile-truck collision in 
Hobbs, N. M. He was 25 years old. Jack 
Whitaker and his wife lived in Snyder, 
Texas, where he was employed as field 
engineer for the Magnolia Pipeline Com- 
pany. Survivors in addition to his wife 
and parents include a two year old daugh- 
ter and a sister, Mrs. Rosemary Prater, 
Fort Worth. 


Alonzo W. Gill 

Alonzo W. Gill, pioneer rancher and 
cattleman of Roberts County, died April 
12 at the age of 65. Gill worked on 
ranches as a youth and in later years 
acquired extensive ranch interests in Rob- 
erts County. Survivors are his wife, Mrs. 
Cordie Gill; a son, Herschel Gill, Miami; 
three daughters, Mrs. Bill Karne, North 
Hollywood, Cal., Mrs. M. A. Hollings- 
head, El Paso, and Mrs. H. O. Stroud, 
Barksdale Field, La.; a sister, Mrs. Delia 
Gordon, Pampa; and two brothers, Henry 
Gill, Amarillo, and Jim Gill, Miami. 


James Terrill Christian 

James Terrill Christian, pioneer cattle- 
man of Armstrong County, Texas, died 
at his home in Claude March 28 at the 
age of 88. He came to Texas from Mis- 
souri as a lad with his parents, securing 
a job on the A Ranch where he worked 
for 15 years. He bought a ranch of his 
own near Claude where he lived until 
he retired some 20 years ago. Surviving 
are his widow; two sons, Jones and Ter- 
rill Christian of Claude; two daughters, 
Mrs. Lloyd Nelson, Claude, and Mrs. For- 
rest Dashier, Amarillo; eight grandchil- 
dren; and two great grandchildren. 


Mrs. Ida Wolcott 

Mrs. Ida Wolcott, pioneer of Midland, 
Texas, and widow of the late G. W. Wol- 
cott, early day rancher, died April 15. 
She was 82 years old. Mrs. Wolcott, who 
was born in North Carolina, moved with 
her husband to a ranch north of Midland 
54 years ago. Previously they had 
ranched near Guadalupe Pass. In 1898 
the Wolcotts moved to Midland and for 
many years their home was a landmark. 

Survivors include four daughters, Juli- 
ette Wolcott, Mrs. Ray Hyatt, Mrs. K. F. 
Campbell and Mrs. R. H. Knox, all of 
Midland; a son, Henry Wolcott of Mid- 
land; two sisters, Mrs. J. C. Anderson of 
Carlsbad, N. M., and Mrs. John Oglesby 
of Silver City, N. M. Also surviving are 
10 grandchildren and 15 great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Charles W. Merriweather, Jr. 

Charles W. Merriweather, Jr., an in- 
spector for the Aftosa Commission in 
Mexico, was killed instantly when a car 
he was driving collided with another ve- 
hicle on the highway north of Celaya, 
Guanajuato, Merriweather had been with 
the commission since 1948. He was 28 
years old. Surviving are his wife, a 
daughter, his mother and three sisters. 


C. F. F, Norman 
C. F. Norman, Hereford breeder of 
Stigler, Okla., died recently following a 





JENSENS work 
like blazes to 
put out cheap 
ranch water 


The world is full of willing people; some will- 
ing to work, the rest willing to let ‘em. 


Fer 30 years them Jensen fellers has been 
werkin’ like blazes so’s us ranchers could have 
bi i water whether the 
creaky old windmill was turnin’ or not. | fer one 
am willin’ to let ‘em work. 

If you’re willin’ then invest 3c in better ranch 
water. Write a letter to 1004 Fourteenth St., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, and tell them you'd like to 
pump your ranch water fer about 7¢ a day. Tell 
‘em to show you how with some figures and 
free literature. Write today. 


JENSEN 


BROS. MFG. CO. 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 

EXPORT OFFICE, 50 Church St. 
New York City 








For Those Who Want More 
Class ...More Wear ... More 
Value Per Dollar of Cost 
Blucher makes quality boots only . 
featuring best leathers, superior work- 
manship, many exclusive and original 
stitch patterns and colored inlay de- 
signs. All popular toe styles and cop 
lengths. Every pair made to your in- 
dividual measure and guaranteed to fit 
by boortmakers who make nothing but 
cowboy boots. Not sold in stores. 
Write for FREE CAT illus- 
trated in colors. . today. 


G. C. BLUCHER BOOT CO. 
Olathe, Kansas 


BLUCHER Boots 





Never Tose 








TLEDDY 
BOOTS 
20 Years 


OF CUSTOM 
HAND-MADE 
TO MEASURE 
BOOT-MAKING 
HAS MADE 
LEDDY BOOTS 
THE WORLD‘S 
LEADING 
HAND-MADE 
BOOT 


Perfect fitting— 
Heel to toe! 


See Your Local Dealer 
or Write Dept. C-5 


For Free Catalogue 


Frauke LEDDY 


BOOT & SADDLERY 


2455 ee ee 2 


FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 





W. H. HELDENBRAND 


Registered Livestock 


AUCTIONEER 


CHECK RESULTS 
OF MY SALES! 


Complete service, tent, bleachers, etc. 
GET TERMS, NO OBLIGATION 


Ph. 5-3017 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Box 516 





COMPLETE AUCTION SERVICE 


Public Address System, Tent—Complete with Seats, 
Auctioneer (optional) or Ring Service if desired. 
All above equipment furnished without charge 
when I conduct your sale. 


SAM A. SPEIGHT, Auctioneer 
Phone—LOckwood 5209 
1082 Erie St., Fort Worth 12, Texas 





C.D.(Pete) Swaffar 
Livestock Auctioneer 


1111 S. Pittsburg 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Phone 6-1879 
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heart attack. Norman was well known 
among Oklahoma Hereford breeders and 
had taken an active part in Hereford 
affairs in eastern Oklahoma. Besides his 
livestock interests Norman was engaged 
in the mercantile business in Stigler. 


L. A. Neal 
L. A. Neal, Enid, Okla., president of 
the Alfalfa County Hereford Association, 
died recently following a heart attack. 
Neal operated the 7-Lakes Ranch near 
Jet, Okla., where he produced Hereford 
cattle, American Saddle horses and Po- 


land China hogs. 


Mrs. Earl Purdy 

Mrs. Earl Purdy, wife of the manager 
of Double E Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., 
and mother of three sons who have prom- 
inent positions in the livestock industry, 
died April 12 at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where she had gone with her husband to 
attend a Polled Hereford sale. Besides 
her husband, Mrs. Purdy is survived by 
three sons, Bruce, manager of GJ Ranch, 
Hernando, Miss., Herman, beef cattle 
herdsman in the animal husbandry de- 
partment, Ohio State University, and 
Konrad, manager of Holly Springs 
Farms, Covington, La.; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Earline P. Males, Sheridan, Ind. 


W. E. Hodges 

W. E. Hodges, Langtry County rancher, 
died in a Del Rio hospital March 28 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Hodges was born 
February 23, 1885, in Kimble County. 
Survivors include the wife, Mrs. Mary 
Bradford Hodges; two daughters, Mrs. 
W. P. Sights of Uvalde and Mrs. Jack 
Edwards, Uvalde; a son, W. E., Jr., of 
Langtry; three sisters, Mrs. Hardy Farm- 
er of Junction, Mrs. Henry Knowl, Junc- 
tion, and Mrs. Howard Payne of New 
Mexico; and one brother, Raymond 
Hodges of Junction. 


Joshua E. Deats 

Joshua E. Deats, Edwards County 
rancher, died March 24 at the age of 77. 
Deats came from Kendall County to 
South Llano 54 years ago settling on the 
Edwards County ranch before most of 
the Hill Country was fenced. He was one 
of the few remaining cowboys who 
worked cattle on the open range. Sur- 
vivors include the widow; one daughter, 
Mrs. Ruby Smith of San Antonio; two 
sons, Arthur of San Antonio, and Temple 
of Junction; one sister, Mrs. Jeff Holden 
of Llano, and other brother, R. F. Deats 
of Goldthwaite. 


Mrs. Annie E. Reed 

Mrs. Annie E. Reed, pioneer Swisher 
County resident and widow of the late 
W. F. Reed, died March 29 at a Clovis 
hospital at the age of 98. The Reeds 
homesteaded a section of land in Swisher 
County in 1891 which Mrs. Reed still 
owned at the time of her death. Sur- 
vivors include the following children: 
Clifton and R. P. Reed, both of Kress; 
Raymond Reed, Vaughn, N. M.; Mrs. 
Odie Bookout, Plains; Mrs. Pearl Erwin,. 
Odessa; Mrs. Bessie Simmons, Edmon- 
son, and Mrs. Mary Merrill, Clovis. Also 
surviving are 26 grandchildren, 47 great- 
grandchildren and six great-great-grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Joe Peeples 

Mrs. Joe Peeples, mother of Rufus R. 

Peeples, member of the board of regents 
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of Texas A. & M. College and widely 
known among cattlemen of the South- 
west, died at Baylor Hospital in Dallas 
April 6 at the age of 68. Mrs. Peeples’ 
husband died when their children were 
small and she took over management of 
their widely known Bluff Valley farm 
which she operated until her son reached 
maturity and assumed that task. Surviv- 
ing besides the son are a daughter, Mrs. 
W. P. Whaley, Dallas; a sister, Mrs. 
Charles Yelverton of Tehuacana; two 
brothers, S. J. Vickers of Fort Worth 
and R. L. Vickers of Pittsburg, Camp 
County; a niece, Mrs. Bruce Reed of Fort 
Worth, and five grandchildren. 


Toby Deahl 

Toby Deahl, early day Panhandle cow- 
boy and in later years a prominent 
rancher, died recently at his home at 
Dodson, Texas. He was 72 years old. 
Deahl worked on the Turkey Track, 
XIT and Diamond Trail Ranches before 
going into the ranching business for 
himself. His wife died in 1945. Surviving 
are two children, County Attorney Jack 
B. Deahl and Miss Rachel Deahl, both 
of Dodson, and two brothers and two 
sisters, Ed Deahl, Henry Deahl and Mrs. 
Maggie Weatherly of Panhandle, and 
Mrs. T. R. Whisenant of Dodson. 


I. T. Wright 

I. T. Wright, pioneer Knox County 
resident, died at his home in Benjamin 
at the age of 84. Wright worked as a 
cowboy on the old JF Ranch before com- 
ing to Knox City to establish the Knox 
County Abstract Company. Surviving are 
his widow; two daughters, Mrs. W. C. 
Sharp of Dallas, and Mrs. Tom Caulfield 
of Waco; one grandson, Thomas H. Caul- 
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field, a student in Boston, Mass.; one 
brother, Olen Wright of Mineral Wells; 
and one sister, Mrs. Lillie Knight of 
Jal, N. M. 


Dr. Percy N. Annand 

Dr. Percy N. Annand, chief of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture’s Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
died March 29 at Arlington Hospital, 
following a prolonged illness. Dr. Annand 
had been chief of the bureau since August 
16, 1941. It was under his direction that 
the many recent important advances in 
the control of insect pests of man, ani- 
mals, and crops have taken place. These 
included such far-reaching accomplish- 
ments as development of the insecticidal 
use of DDT, aerosols for household, 
greenhouse, and field use, and the prac- 
tical dispersal of liquid insecticides from 
aircraft. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Ruth E. (Lovett) Annand; a daughter, 
Doris M., and a son, Richard J., all of 
Arlington, Va.; and by two brothers, Rob- 
ert N. Annand, who is a plant quarantine 
inspector with the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, headquarters at 
Lufkin, Texas, and Dr. J. W. Annand of 
Los Banos, Calif. 


M. G. Michaelis 
M. G. Michaelis, Hays county rancher, 
died April 21 at his home west of Kyle, 
Texas, at the age of 85. Prior to mov- 
ing to Kyle, Michaelis had been a 
rancher on the King Ranch and also in 
North Texas. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, M. G. Michaelis, Jr., of 
Eagle Pass; a grandson, M. G. Michaelis 
III, Eagle Pass; and two sisters, Mrs. 
F. Ricknagel of Houston and Mrs. Otto 

Poppe, of Roundtop, Texas. 
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Haden F. Barrow 


Haden F. Barrow, Odessa ranchman, 
died April 21, in Baltimore where he had 
been in a hospital for some time. Sur- 
vivors include his widow; a son, Cran 
Harding Barrow, of Odessa; his mother, 
Mrs. H. C. Barrow; two brothers, Ernest 
of Eola and Hence Barrow, of Odessa 
and a sister, Mrs. Bob Steakley, also of 
Odessa. He was 46 years old. 


John S. Casparis 

John S. Casparis, sheriff and tax col- 
lector of Blanco county for more than 
a decade, died in Johnson City April 6 at 
the age of 73. Survivors include his 
widow; five children, Johnnie Brooks 
Casparis, San Antonio; Charles C. Cas- 
paris, Johnson City; Misses Madeline 
and Marie Casparis of San Antonio, and 
Mrs. George Sansom of Dallas; one 
grandson, John Wesley Sansom and_the 
following brothers and sisters: Mrs. 
Annie Davis, Austin Casparis, Mrs. W. 
E. Withers, Mrs. Pearl Ryan, Willie 
Casparis, Mrs. Daisy Danz, D. O. Cas- 
paris, Howard Casparis, Miss Luzia Cas- 
paris and Mrs. Geo. Sharp, all of John- 
son City, and Mrs. J. P. Graham and 
Leslie Casparis of Taft, California. 


Mrs. Frances A. Dean 

Mrs. Frances A. Dean, the wife of E. 
M. Dean, of Richfield, Kansas, died in 
St. Ann’s Hospital in Hot Springs, New 
Mexico, of a heart attack, April 1, 1950. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean had been spending 
their winter vacations in the Southwest 
with headquarters at Hot Springs for the 
past several years. Mr. Dean is one of 
the few remaining old timers who rode 
the open ranges beginning in 1885. He 
is considered an authority on the his- 
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When ordering this suite or pieces from open 
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complete. Only 
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The Horse Lover Magazine published a total of 
507 horse pictures (all breeds) during 1949. LOTS 
OF NEWS—STORIES and features on horses and 
horseowners besides! $2.00 per year. Subscribe 
today—our yearly rate costs you less than 4 cents 
per week. Sent postpaid to your address—or bet- 
ter still 3 years only $5.00. 
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tory of the early cow ranches of the 
upper Cimarron and Canadian country 
of Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 


Mrs. Winnie L. Fullerton 

Mrs. Winnie L. Fullerton, widow of 
the late Judge S. C. Fullerton, promi- 
nent Aberdeen-Angus breeder and former 
president of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Association, of Miami, Okla., 
died April 13 at the ranch home. She 
was 68 years old. She is survived by a 
son, Sam Fullerton, operator of Sun- 
beam Farms, Miami; five sisters, Mrs. 
George L. Coleman, Jr., Mrs. Hugh 
Wright, Mrs. Ray Moore and Mrs. Gene 
Wagner, all of Miami, and Mrs. John 
Steavenson, of New York City; and sev- 
eral grandchildren. 


Mrs. Chas. H. Tompkins 

Mrs. Chas. H. Tompkins died at her 
home in El Reno, Oklahoma, March 29, 
1950. She was born May 6, 1878, in Rood- 
house, Ill., and was reared on a farm 
near Haddam, Kans. She entered Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show in 1898 and un- 
der the name of Mabel Hackney was 
billed as “Queen of the Prairies.” She 
played in some of the larger shows of 
the nation until her retirement in 1917 
to her home in El Reno, Oklahoma. She 
is survived by her husband, an old trail 
driver who made three trips to Montana 
with XIT herds. 


Stephen A. Douglas 

Stephen A. Douglas, Oklahoma pioneer 
who took part in the Cimarron Run into 
the Cherokee strip of old Indian Terri- 
tory in 1895, died April 21 at Wewoka, 
Okla., at the age of 79. For years he 
operated one of the two Indian trading 
posts in Wewoka. He is survived by his 
wife; two sons, C. L. Douglas, managing 
editor of the Fort Worth Press and 
Stephen A. Douglas, Jr., Wewoka; and 
two daughters, Mrs. Dick Peeples and 
Mrs. D. T. Lawson, both of Wewoka. 


J. W. Gibbons 

J. W. Gibbons, co-owner of San Saba 
county’s largest cattle and sheep ranch 
and former president of the San Saba 
National Bank, was found dead in his 
motor car near Richland Springs, Texas, 
April 23. Investigating officers theo- 
rized that Gibbons had suffered a heart 
attack and that the car had gone out of 
control. He had had heart trouble for 
some time. 


Nion R. Tucker 


Nion R. Tucker, Hereford breeder, 
publisher and prominent civic leader of 
San Francisco, died April 22 following 
a heart attack at the age of 64. Tucker 
had been a director of the American 
Hereford Association since 1943 and was 
president of the California Hereford As- 
sociation in 1943-44 and president of the 
Grand National Livestock Exposition. He 
is survived by his wife and one daughter, 
Mrs. Dennis McEvay, whose husband is 
editor of the Japanese edition of Readers 
Digest, Tokio, Japan. 
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Quarter Horse Futurity 
For Colorado 


HE Racing Committee of the Rocky 

Mountain Quarter Horse Association 

supplies the answer to the question 
“Do the breeders of registered Quarter 
Horses want Futurity and Derby races 
limited to the Quarter Horse breed?” 
RMQHA announced about January 1,1950, 
a Futurity and Derby for 1949 foals and 
limited eligibility to horses which had 
one parent registered in the Tentative or 
Permanent AQHA registry. These foals, 
in the event four payments aggregating 
$100 are paid up, are eligible to run in 
the 1951 Futurity to be held at Kremm- 
ling, Colorado. Twenty per cent of these 
nomination fees are reserved for the 
Derby which will be run at the 1952 race 
meet. Two additional payments aggre- 
gating $100 must be made in 1952 to keep 
the foal eligible for the Derby. He 
doesn’t have to start in the Futurity to 
remain eligible for the Derby. The start- 
ing fee for the Futurity is $50 and for 
the Derby $25. The Futurity is run at 
330 yards and the Derby at 440 yards. 
Entries closed on March 1, 1950. 

The $64 question was this—“Will the 
breeders of Quarter Horses provide a 
good number of entries for a race for 
colts of Quarter Horse breeding when 
it costs $150 to put a two-year-old in 
the starting gate?” The answer is this— 
they will. One hundred thirty-five horses, 
owned in 11 different states had been 
nominated on March 1. It helps one to 
understand how big this figure is to re- 
call that only 134 horses were nomi- 
nated for the Kentucky Derby of 1950. 
No short horse Futurity opened to all 
breeds ever approached either the num- 
ber of nominees or drew horses from so 
wide an area. This should be the greatest 
Quarter Horse Futurity ever held. 

A further assurance that this race will 
be run in a manner completely satis- 
factory to owners is supplied in the fact 
that the Rocky Mountain Quarter Horse 
Association is putting on a four-day race 
meet at Kremmling, Colorado, in 1950; 
the dates begin June 28, 29 and 30 and 
July 1. At this meet three existing Fu- 
turities will be run. These are races 
which were closed in 1948, 1949 and 
1950. A two-year-old Futurity with 83 
eligible horses and two three-year-old 
Futurities with about 20 eligible horses 
for each will feature the 1950 meet. The 
RMQHA has been running Futurities 
since 1941 but the 1950 Kremmling race 
meet is the first race meeting ever put 
on by the Association. By the time the 
1949 foals are ready to run in 1951, the 
RMQHA should be fully prepared to run 
this race in the manner which it deserves. 

Horsemen will find in Kremmling a 
half mile oval track and a wide 440 yard 
straightaway. Adequate stables, and most 
of them new, are available. The four- 
day program will provide races for all 
classes of Quarter Horses with a feature 
race for AA horses. Pari mutuel betting 
is legal in the state of Colorado and will 
be a feature of this meet. 

The Racing Committee is putting a 
representative in Kremmling, beginning 
on May 15. He will be available to an- 
swer letters, make reservations for liv- 
ing quarters for the visitors and assign 
stalls to visiting horsemen. As soon as 
possible a condition book will be issued 
and be available to anyone who writes 
to the Racing Secretary at Kremmling, 
Colorado. 
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CONTINUING Al THE TOP... 


DL DOMINO 
BREEDING 
ENJOYED 
GOOD DEMAND 
AT TWO TOP 
SALES 

IN MARCH 


DL DOMINO, our senior herd sire 


ie en * AT AMARILLO 
SELECT HEIF ERS The grand champion sale female was a heifer sired 


by Domino Return E 1616. She is a double bred 


DL DOMINO heifer and sold for $1,000 to Walter 
; F R SALE Graham, Happy. Texas. 


For the first time we are offer- * AT ODESSA 


ing a heifer calf crop for sale. 
Up until this year we have al- The top selling female was Lady F 6th consigned 
by Winston Bros. She was sired by a son of DL 


ways kept our females because 
we have been building our herd. DOMINO and sold to A. R. Elkins, Monahans, at 


But now we are in position to $1,000. 
offer these heifers and THEY 
ARE GOOD. There are approxi- 

mately 20 heod of the best OUR NEW LOCATION 
calves ever dropped on our place, 
and they are of the same breed- 
ing that is “continuing at the 
top.” 








These calves are still on their 
mothers and can be kept here 
until weaning time at no addi- 
tional expense to the buyer. We 
invite your immediate inquiry. 


Diamond REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
FRED M. LEGE Ill, owner > 7) A 
Route 2, Weatherford, Texas 


MIDWAY BETWEEN WEATHERFORD and CRESSON on TEXAS HY. 171 
































Navajo Rugs, Saddle Blankets 


DIRECT FROM 
NAVAJO 
RESERVATION 
Every ms my guar- 


postage. Brightly col- 
ored stripes, no two 


alike. 
J. B. STILES 


Castle Butte Trading Post, Box 873, Winslow, Ariz 








Mention The Cattleman when writing to advertisers. 
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FOR 
SALE 


Registered 
Herefords 


*One proven herd 
sire (pictured) 

* Five bulls of serv- 
iceable age. 


* Six bull calves. REAL SILVER LAD, Calved Jan. 1, 1946—HE SELLS 
o INCLUDED IN THE BULLS LISTED ARE 
* 13 heifer calves. THESE GOOD INDIVIDUALS: 


© reod and H BLANCHARD DOMINO—A grandson of the famous bull, CW Prince 

33 b wre Domino 21st, highest living Register of Merit bull. 
heifers. D SPARTAN LAD—Sired by Spartan Domino C 177th, a half brother to 
a bull calf that sold to Mr. Martin Hughes, Hobbs, New Mexico, for 


A good working herd $5,000. 


of cows, bred to Real 9 comMANDER MIXER Ist—Out of a Double’s Mixer cow and sired by 
Silver Lad an out- Hazford Commander, owned by Arledge Bros. of Seymour, Texas. 
" 


standing herd bull. These cattle are in good condition 
oats ae and will be grouped in lots to suit 


Communicate with: the buyer. 


John C. Burns, 203 Burk Burnett Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. Phones: Office 2-5334, Res. 7-3245 


ATTEND WEST TEXAS HEREFORD 
TOUR - MAY 15 & 16 


Starts at 8 A. M. at Our Ranch 


The first visit of this tour will be made at the home of our 
TOPMATES and TOPMAIDS. We extend a cordial invitation to you 
to attend this tour. It promises to be a good one. Come early, visit 
with us and “talk Herefords” with us. While the tour is being 
readied, make yourself at home at the home of TOPMATES and 
TOPMAIDS. Our ranch is located seven miles southeast of Stephen- 


ville on Hy. 67. 


> CHAS. NEBLETT, JR. <: 


7 


W US. 37 4 
TOPMATES ee... a US. 377 TOPMAIDS 





























YOUR ASSOCATION TAKES A BOW 
Extract from letter written by Mr. Spencer Smith of McKinney, Texas—a 
partner in the membership of Moore & Smith, Saint Jo., Texas. In referring to the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, Mr. Smith wrote: “You have 
indeed done a great work in the state of Texas in behalf of all cattle raisers. Your 
protection has made it profitable indeed.” 
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Tucson Quarter Horse Show 


ESPITE wind, rain and sleet which 
caused some discomfort, the Quar- 
ter Horse show held in conjunction 

with the Tucson Livestock Show March 
24-26 was pronounced one of the best 
ever held. Horsemen from eight states— 
Colorado, California, South Dakota, 
Texas, Kansas, New Mexico, Wyoming 
and Arizona—were entered in the show 
which was judged by Melton McGehee, 
Wayside, Texas. 

The champion stallion was Settle Up 
by Parker’s Chicaro, first prize winner 
in the heavyweight class, owned by 
Franklin B. Cox, Chandler, Ariz. 


Red Rent by Jess Hank, a three-year- 
old chestnut filly and first prize winner 
in the three - and - four - year-old class, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George Walker, 
Skull Valley, Ariz., was named champion 
mare. 

The coveted get of sire award went to 
Mrs. Rose Fulton, Dragoon, Ariz., on 
the get of Texas Tom F, a son of Joe 
Tom. 

Ray Edsall, Belle Fourche, S. D., won 
the cutting horse contest handily with 
Blondie. 


Quarter Horse awards follow: 

Colts of 1949, Quarter Running: 1, Field Judge 
by Piggin String, Wollard & Figueroa, Tucson; 2, 
Shortcake by Hard Twist, Wayne Brand, Yuma; 3, 
Texas Jim by Texas B, Jim Hilton, Brawley, Calif. : 
4, Bay Venture by Igo Boom, Ww. Ss. Lackner, 
Tucson. 

Fillies of 1949, Quarter Running: 1, Gold Bar 
by Three Bars, Sidney Vail, Douglas ; 2, Oro Dinero 
by Dinero P., Ray Coffee, Benson; 3, Bit by 
Piggin String, J. R. Jelks, Tucson; 4, Queen Bee 
by Hard Twist, Wayne Brand. 

Model Colts of 1949: 1, Bragoon by Texas Tom 
F, Mrs. Rose Fulton, Dragoon ; 2, Admiral Grayson 
by Dan Waggoner, A. R. Eppenauer, Marfa, Texas; 
3, Cuter by Brown Bomber, Boss Bros., Douglas; 
4, Joe Tom G by Joe Tom, Roy Giles, Pearce. 

Model Fillies of 1949: 1, Sundee Belle by Sun 
Raider, Christie and Araujo, Coalinga, Calif.; 2, 
Chickadee by Early Bird, Les Armour, Dragoon ; 
3, Barmaid by Barred, Rincon Stock Farm, Tucson ; 
4, Arizona Pat by Texas Tom F, Mrs. Rose Fulton. 

Colts of 1948: 1, Ruddy B by Buddy, Ray Han- 
sen, Mesa; 2, J. B. King by Harmon Baker Star, 
Jay Parsons, Benson; 3, Dooley by Little Joe Jr., 
Joe McCrary, Tucson: 4, Patagonia Kid by Charlie 
Hepler, Jim Hilton, Brawley, Calif. 

Fillies of 1948: 1, Tonia T by Texas Tom F, Mrs. 
Rose H. Fulton; 2, Action by Piggin String, Rin- 
con Stock Farm; 3, Ida Red F by Texas Dandy, J. 
L. Finley, Gilbert ; 4, Dutchell by Texas Joe, Joe 
McCrary. 

Mare and Foal: 1, Go-By by Texas B, Blain 
Lewis; 2, Golden Arrow me, Tinker Toy, Oscar 
Schnaubert, Cortaro; 3, Hi Tone by Joe Reed 2d, 


‘Helen Huber, Tucson; 4, Linda Mujer by Star 


Deck, Jay Parsons. 


Mares of 1946 and 1947: 1, Red Cent by Jess 
sg Bar U Bar Ranch, Skull Valley; 2, Miss 

Mae by Snooper 2d, Greet Lewis, Douglas ; 3, Little 
Bit L by Charlie Hepler, ao Lewis ; 4, Silhouette 
by Piggin String, J. R. Jelks 

Stallions of 1947: 1, hessteat Cowboy by Scooter 
S. Pete Grubb, Globe; 2, Double Diamond by 
Silver King, Jack Schwabacher, Daniel, Wyo.; 3, 
Mighty Mouse by Sgt. Hogan, Bud Hamlink, Tomb- 
stone; 4, Silent Tom by Texas B, Noel Reynolds, 
Holbrook. 

Stallions, Heavyweight, 1946 or Older: 1, Settle 
Up_by Parker's Chicaro, Franklin Cox, Chandler ; 
2, Fred Lowery by Sonny Boy Star, Archie Dur- 
ae. Dragoon; 3, School Boy H by Little Biack 
Joe, James Woodyard, Van Nuys, Calif.; 4, Senor 
Bill by Chicaro Bill, Franklin Cox. 

Stallions, Lightweight, 1946 or Older: 1, Ran- 
chero Joe by Little Joe Jr., Buster Naegle, Win- 
kleman; 2, Texas B. by Red Lantados, Blain 
Lewis; 3, Master Dun by Master Bunting, Dale 
Smith, Central; 4, Dinero P by Little Jodie, Jay 
Parsons. 

Champion Stallion: Settle Up, Franklin B. Cox, 
Chandler, Ariz. 

Champion Mare: Red Cent, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Walker, Skull Valley, Ariz. 





Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


By THe CATTLEMAN’s Special Washington Correspondent 


The Country Is Optimistic—Wash- 
ington has gone bullish in a big way. So 
has the U. S. A wave of optimism is 
sweeping the country, in sharp contrast 
to the pessimism of a year ago. 

The feeling is shared by men in prac- 
tically every line of business. Economic 
crystal gazers, both in government and 
in private business, are unable to see 
hard times ahead very soon. They qualify 
by limiting their predictions to 1950, but 
privately confess they have little rea- 
son to believe there’ll be much let-down 
in 1951. 


Eventually, of course, there may be 
rough going. It depends on what new 
developments come. One worry is the fast 
growing consumer credit structure. But 
it isn’t top-heavy yet, and the danger 
that it may become dangerous is at least 
a year or two away. 

The decline in business investment 
continues. It started in 1948. Unless 
arrested—and there’s nothing in pros- 
pect to change it significantly—it spells 
trouble several years hence. 


Shrinkage of foreign trade will cer- 
tainly cause business trouble unless 
something is done to bolster it. There 
would be trouble now except for U. S. 
foreign loans, and these can’t last for- 
ever. Failure to substitute something or 


other for ECA when it plays out in 1952 
could mean hard times in the U. S. 


Increasing unemployment is played up 
in many quarters as alarming. It can’t 
be laughed off, for this is normally the 
best single gauge of national well being. 
But there’s another side to it—total em- 
ployment is rising, too. It simply means 
that business growth is able to absorb 
part of the steadily growing labor force, 
but not all. 

It’s possible that we’ll have four or 
five million unemployed every year— 
and still remain relatively prosperous. 
This rather than two million unemployed, 
which used to be regarded as normal, or 
the three to four million now nominally 
unemployed. In short, the danger signal 
in unemployment from now on may be 
five million instead of two-and-a-half 
million. 


The Outlook For Cattlemen — All 
this adds up to a good outlook for the 
cattleman. As nearly ag the best business 
brains of the country can foresee, an 
experienced producer can expand for sev- 
eral years with a minimum of danger. 
Prices and margins will decline some, 
but a bad break isn’t in the picture 
now. 

Only the optimism pervading the U. S. 
can explain the unusually strong con- 
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sumer demand for meat this year. Price 
trends in fed cattle are showing the ex- 
pected seasonal movements, but at 
higher-than-expected levels. It appears 
that all price forecasts must be raised 
a little. That’s what USDA market men 
are doing. 

Take top grade fed cattle. The June 
low won’t be so low. It still holds that 
the fall high won’t be so high as last 
year, and that it probably will come by 
late August-early September rather 
than late October-early November, as in 
1949. But around here they’re expecting 
top prices to reach $33 to $34, where a 
short time ago the optimists estimated 
a $30 to $32 top. 

Producers of feeder cattle are sitting 
pretty. As far as can be seen now, only 
a short corn crop could cool off the 
market much. It’s probable that October 
fed cattle prices will be lower than a 
year ago under the pressure of larger 
numbers going to market—and hence the 
feeder market may not be so good then 
as earlier. 

The last cattle on feed report showed 
that 61 per cent of cattle on feed April 
1 in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska will be 
marketed after July 1, compared to 51 
per cent in 1949. This bears out previous — 
expectations that slaughter of choice fed ~ 
cattle will be greater the last half of this” 
year than last. 

On the other hand, the big increase in 
cattle on feed April 1 came in calves and 
light weights. It’s believed here that 
many calves that have been on light feed 
will be taken out of feedlots and put on 
summer grass, then fed in the fall for 
winter market. If this happens it will 
reduce fall slaughter and strengthen the 
fail price. 
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pay postage. Sizes 614 to 734. 


ATKINS-BURNETT 


“Everything for the Ranchman” 


115 West Exchange 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MAKE OUR SHOP YOUR HEADQUARTERS IN FORT WORTH 


ORDER BY MAIL FROM ATKINS-BURNETT 


FAMOUS BANDERA PANAMAS 


Genuine Ecuadorian Panama—WD Ranch Crease 


High quality Bandera with 314” brim and one-ply black band. 
Just like the Bandera WD Ranch Crease felt . . . but in cooler, 
durable Panama straw. Real leather sweat band, backed up by 
oil silk. Order now ... we pack carefully and 


Price 


Moccasins for Casual 
Wear 


Indian type soft leather moc- 
casins for men or women. 
Hand-laced, cushioned inner- 
sole, buckskin color, ideal for 
bedroom slippers or casval 
wear. Sizes 31/2 to 9. Only... 


$3.25 a Pair ( 


Postpaid 


( ) Soft Leather Moccasins. Size 


(Bob) 


Name 


ATKINS-BURNETT, 
115 West Exchange, Fort Worth, Texas 


Enclosed is check (or money order) for $. 
(Check desired item below.) 


) Ecuadorian Panama Straw Hat. Size 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
WHEN YOU 
ORDER BY MAIL! 


MAIL ORDER BLANK 





Address. 
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Strong consumer demand is showing up 
dramatically in the hog market. Ameri- 
cans ate more pork in March than was 
produced. Slaughter was 16 per cent more 
than a year ago, and 36 per cent above 
the last five-year average. In fact, 
slaughter was the third highest for any 
March in history. Yet it was all eaten, 
and more—storage stocks of pork were 
reduced 26 million pounds, or nearly five 
per cent. 

Consumer demand for beef as com- 
pared to pork is increasing. Until about 
20 years ago, consumers would pay al- 
most as much per pound for pork as 
for beef in years when the supplies of 
each were about the same. Beef was 
more popular than pork, but not nearly 
so much so as today. 

A long time trend to beef—stronger 
beef than pork prices, other things being 
equal—seems to have started about 1932. 
Consumers are now spending 30 per cent 
more of their meat money for beef and 
veal than for pork. 

Packers are worried. They fear that 
pork may get the name of being “the 
poor man’s meat.” The packing industry 
was founded and developed primarily 
on pork. Packers say their revenues from 
hogs are more dependable than from 
cattle operations. 

New and as yet unpublished studies 
of USDA are showing up this weaken- 
ing demand for pork relative to beef and 
veal. The last and most significant find- 
ing is that bacon and the fat cuts of 
pork are the bad price actors. Other 
pork cuts (loins, butts, shoulders) seem 
to be holding their own with beef in 
price competition. But the fat cuts 
(bacon, plates, jowls) represent nearly 
one-third of the edible meat in a hog. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Four extra good 
herd bulls. 


Six good, serviceable 
aged range bulls. 


She Cattleman 


Explanations for the apparent decline 
in bacon demand are that Americans 
are eating lighter breakfasts, and that 
factory slicing causes bacon to deterior- 
ate rapidly. Slicing exposes the fat to air 
and hastens oxidization—soon develops: 
a musty or even a slightly rancid 
flavor. Bacon has become a highly perish- 
able commodity. Packers strive to get it 
from plant to plate within three weeks— 
that’s a tough order. 

Decline in demand for jowls and plates 
probably is due to prosperity. Low in- 
come people are eating higher up the 
hog. 

It indicates that beef producers will 
be getting an increasing share of the 
consumer’s meat dollar. Unless the hog 
industry shifts to production of lean- 
type hogs, producers will likely find 
themselves getting a little less for live- 
weight hogs than they’d normally ex- 
pect on the basis of any given supply and 
demand situation. 


Price Insurance For Farm Prod- 
ucts—Price insurance is the newest 
farm price support proposal. It is to be 
investigated by USDA and the House 
Agricultural Committee as a possible way 
of supporting prices of perishables at 
low cost to the government, and accept- 
ably to producers. 

The idea is that producers would pay 
premiums of say five per cent on their 
gross receipts for price protection. They 
would then be eligible for crop loans, and 
would get payments on livestock and 
perishable products out of insurance 
funds in years when prices sag below 
support levels. Payments would represent 
the difference between the national aver- 
age market price for a season, and the 


* 
100 short yearling bulls. 


May 


support price. This would furnish an 
incentive to producers to market to the 
best advantage, because the payment per 
hundred pounds of livestock would be 
the same for all. 

The plan as proposed would be entirely 
voluntary. A man could buy insurance 
and get price protection, or stay out and 
take his chances. The only time there 
would be any compulsion would be when 
crop marketing quotas are voted by two- 
thirds of all producers of that crop. 
That’s the same as it is now. 

The preliminary estimates put par- 
ticipation in such a plan the first year 
at 80 per cent of all production of 
storable crops, 70 per cent for hogs, dairy 
and poultry, and 20 per cent for beef 
cattle. Cattlemen are expected to take 
insurance only when they are also large 
producers of wheat or other price haz- 
ardous crops on which they want to 
hedge against risks. 

Those who advocate the insurance plan 
think it will almost pay the entire cost 
of price supports. Since a part of the 
deal would be a requirement that a man 
carry out minimum soil conservation 
practices as determined by local agents, 
the Federal expenditure for conservation 
payments could be cut way down. 

The price insurance idea seems sure 
to get a good going over this year in 
Washington. There‘s no thought of get- 
ting legislation this year. The hope of its 
backers (a few key men in Congress and 
Secretary Brannan) is that spade work 
will be done this year, and that legis- 
lation will follow in 1951. 
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Texas Prison Rodeo In 
Dallas, June 3-10 BEM TAKING WO RAK einen: 


Wh 
‘ - bat ki tock walk 
on eight-night stand of the original CHA NCE. AY WITH bee! by mak - Oe Sona 
Salt Gaaeinnt is Delioe bas beam trouble-free DEMPSTER pump 
air Grandstand in Dallas has been ’ c 
moved up to June 3-10, R. L. Thornton, ‘ IL LAY YEAR'S be aol hy Sa et 


president of the State Fair of Texas, has ” gain : 
i hile it enables you to enjoy a 
announced. Previous Dallas dates were PROF IAY / naga enon pec eli inyour 


June 4-11 P 
. f 

More than 150 inmates of the Texas = poe a aon 
Prison System will be brought to Dallas ay Running Water with extra prof- 
direct from Huntsville for the first per- 2 its from your livestock! 
formances of the famous rodeo outside me , : ; 
the prison walls. This Book will 

Three prison musical organizations a money! 
will perform during the rodeo—the i ‘ save y= y \ 
military band, a string band and a wom- 
en’s group from the Goree Prison Farm. 
Performers come from all eleven units 
of the prison system and are chosen 
through eliminations held at Huntsville. by =< 

DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


Recent Hereford Transactions = | 705 South Sixth St. 


UDLEY BROS., Comanche, Texas, B Seeteien, Nebe. ic , ; 
recently sold 57 heifers to David Please send my copy of “Running Water. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga. ~ NAME 
Charles Neblett, Jr., Stephenville, 
Texas, sold 27 cows, 10 calves and 7 heif- ADDRESS. 
ers to C. L. Freiler, Hazelhurst, Miss. 
a ae — sold F. D. Jones, Rhome, TOWN. 
exas, 19 heifers. 
J. D. McClure, Graford, Texas, sold 20 SUSSCReeeReeeeeeeeeeeeEes 
cows and 16 calves to C. L. Freiler. 
Honey Creek Ranch, Grove, Okla., re- 
cently selected 16 heifers from Milky 
Way Ranch, Phoenix, Ariz. These heifers 
will carry the service of MW Larry Dom- see 
ino 37th, MW Larry Domino 83rd, MW 
Prince Larry 15th and Dandy Domino 
21st. This ranch is building one of the 
country’s top herds and will hold its first 
production sale this fall. The importance of the cow herd has always been 
Phe meine ag ie ig sent, Lge oe recognized here at Lucas Ranch, and we have always 
Ss 3 sire, le eee 
Domino, Jr., from J. L. Frazier, Lam- endeavored to make female additions that would 
pasas, Texas. is sire is a six-year-old . 1 f better quality. 
son of OJR Royal Domino 45rd, the sire enable us to produce Herefords o q y 
of the 1946 International champion bull. We have a battery of top bulls. 
Along with this transaction they also 
tt. a bull calf by OJR We invite your visit when you are in need of good, 
Mrs. W. R. Johnson, Jacksboro, Texas, useful Herefords raised under natural conditions. 
reports the following sales: Twenty-one 
bred heifers to James P. Burns, Wash- 
sana D. C. Saas are bred to Larry 
omino G 388th. hirty-seven yearling RICHARD M. LUCAS 
ae be — ~— Dixon, eat hase a reves aed LUCAS So SON + 
., who is founding a registered herd. : “weep See nee? : a BEROLAIR 
Two herd sire prospects to Otho McKaig, ‘ , : - ‘ (GOLIAD | 
ee Texas. coer oe Golden ee si MIDWAY BETWEEN BEEVILLE AND GOLIAD) ~~ 
get 7th and Advance Domino 631st an sig eee HIGHWAY U.S. 59. 
ave both out of a daughter of Larry Aa —— 
poorer ring Herefords ... for more than a third of a century. 
Par-Ker Ranch, Chelsea, Okla., recently Producing refo f f ~~ 
purchased 16 heifers from Suncrest Here- 
ford Ranch, Gunnison, Colo. These heif- 
ers will be mated to MW Larry Domino 
org Bers ree buil Pc garg in the ; 
1950 Natiou:1 Western Sale at Denver. R t d H f d Bulls F Sal 
F. D. Jones, owner of Jones Hereford egis ere ere Or Or e 
oe rags 5 Texas, recently . = 12 
heifers to Logan P. Anderson, Home- = » ~ . 
wood, I, for. his High Land Farm in Offering 50 good, registered, Hereford bulls ranging in 
southeast Kansas. is group, the ma- i rs old. S hese bulls at 
jority of which were sired by Jones’ chief ages from yearlings Me ~~ ne tere 1 ee ee 
herd sire, JHR Proud Mixer, comprised the L-7 Ranch, 32 miles north o idiand. 
the second lot of females to go from 
Jones Hereford Ranch to Anderson with- * 
in the past year. 
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| — # 50 Single - Maroon 


| Oe 


QUALITY SADDLE BLANKET 


A woven eight-ply saddle 
blanket - open and spongy for 
quick drying action. These 100% 
Karakul Wool blankers will not felr 
up, but maintain original shape and 
texture, Easier on horse's back—help prevent saddle sores. Will 
give years of satisfactory service. Single size 30” x 30” at $5.50 
each; double size 30” x 60” at $10.75 each. 
See your local Kelly Dealer FIRST. If he does 
t stock Kelly’s Karakul Blanket, write direct. 
send me the following Saddle Blankets: 
Remittance enclosed, postag? * ae ) 
C. O. D. Postage Collect 
& 100 Double - Maroon 1 
100 Double - Dark Green 


——# 50 Single - Dark Green 
= 100 Double - Se 


——# 50 Single - Marcon-Green Plaid 

itera RS Y 

0 a — | 

City State 

C-26 P. M. KELLY & ‘SONS, Mégrs. 
P.O. Box 233 





EASIEST-TO-USE 
- Fence Tool 


Weighs 8 lbs. Pulls ‘4 Ton! 


SPLICING 


Does more difficult fence 
work so much Easier, Better, Faster! 
Powerful, easy to operate. Mechani- 
cal “dogs” on strong hooks grip wire 
securely, hold wire away—prevent 
injury if wires break. Ideal for draw- 
ing both wire-ends taut for splicing. 
Pulls wires up or down. Handles all 
kinds of wire. Has many uses besides 
stretching and repairing fences. Built 


. HOOKS 
To post 
noons | Of finest materials. 
TOWIRE |ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR 
DEALER. If 


hasn't the genuine 
Golden Rod, send $5.95 and we’ll ship $5 95 


$5 
direct, postpaid. GET YOURS NOW____ 
DUTTON-LAINSON CO., Mfg. Div. Dept. C-5 
Hastings, Nebr. 


LIVESTOCK and RANCHES 
Good Ranches for Sale 


Ranch Loans 


Purebred and Commercial Cattle Bought 
on Order and Sold on Consignment. 
Choice Registered Hereford Bulls, 
Cows and Heifers for sale now. 


LLOYD’S PEDIGREE 
LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 


Insure Your Valuable Registered Cat- 
tle and Horses against Death from any 
Cause. Coverage for Individual Animals 
and Groups of Ten or More. Special cov- 
erage on 4H & F. F. A. Club Calves. 


JOHN C. BURNS 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 
203 BURK BURNETT BLDG. 
Phones — Office 2-5334; Res. 17-3245 
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Paul Colvert, 
Wichita Soy Texas, 
and R. E. Payne, 
Ww pln Okla., 
president and vice 
president respective- 
ly, of the newly or- 
ganized Texas-Okla- 
homa Hereford As- 
sociation, smile their 
approval after mem- 
bers voted to sponsor 
a Hereford sale at 
Wichita Falls De- 
cember 14. 











Gail Dudley Heads Mid-Texas 
Hereford Association 


HE Mid-Texas Hereford Association 

will hold its annual sale at Stephen- 

ville the first part of January, 1951, 
as they have in the past. This was voted 
on by the membership at their annual 
meeting held at Stephenville, March 31. 
This association is made up of the Here- 
ford breeders of Erath and adjoining 
counties of Comanche, Eastland, Palo 
Pinto, Hood, Somervell, Bosque and Ham- 
ilton. The sale offering is restricted to 
members who live or have their ranches 
within these counties. 

The following officers were elected for 
1950-51: Gail Dudley, Comanche, presi- 
dent; Chas. Neblett, Stephenville, vice- 
president; John Watts, Stephenville, 
treasurer; G. D. Everett, Stephenville, 
secretary. The six directors are: Roy 
Stafford, Stephenville; Walter Barret, 
Comanche; W. W. Reed, Stephenville: 
Hasten Walker, Dublin; Hester McBride, 
Blanket and Bruce Parks, Clifton. 

The membership listed 32 bulls, 14 
open heifers and 15 bred heifers for the 
coming sale. The membership with the 
officers will assist in selecting the sale 
cattle this year from those listed. 


Clovelly Herefords Dispersed 


SUMMARY 
$ 38,885; ave. $1,768 
136 Females 121,240; avg. 

158 Head 160,125; avg. 1,013 
HE grand Hereford herd assembled 
by the late Chester Kroger at his 
Clovelly Herefords were dispersed 
on the farm at Medeira, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on March 25, with breeders from 
30 states and Canada attending this 
event, 

The top bull came west to Dawn Hill 
Farms, Siloam Springs, Ark., on the bid 
of Wilson Dye owner. This outstanding 
sire was WHR Helmsman 20th by WHR 
Proud Princeps 9th and brought $15,000. 
Mr. Dye was one of the larger buyers 
taking home several females in addition 
to the top bull. The second top bull was 
the junior herd sire CH Royal Prince 1st 
by Royal Triumph 24th. This young sire 
went to Walter J. Ruby, Madisonville, 
Ky., at $5,000. 

A top of $5,000 was reached twice on 
females, both going to Brownell Combs, 
Lexington, Ky., one a daughter of Baca 





22 Bulls 


Duke 2nd and the other on a daughter 
MW Larry Domino 12th. 

The largest buyer was Honey Creek 
Ranch, Grove, Okla., with this firm tak- 
ing 11 head of the top females. Green- 
hill Farms, Tulsa, Okla., succeeded in 
securing a daughter of Royal Triumph 
24th carrying the service of WHR Helms- 
man 20th. Bianchi Hereford Ranch, 
Macon, Mo., Emmadine Farms, Breck- 
enridge, Mo., and Circle A Farm, Morris, 
Ill., secured a few of the better females. 

. W. Thompson, Jewett Fulkerson 
and Paul Good were the auctioneers. 


R. D. Cravens Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 
—$ 2,440; avg. 
20,040; avg. 
hata 22,480: avg. 
D. CRAVENS' “Get Acquainted 
@ Sale” was held on March 29 at the 
* Cravens Ranch just north of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., with services of his 
two young sires CR Baca Duke and CR 
Baca Royal featured. 

The top in the bull offering was 
reached on the proven sire Cracaldo 
Rupert at $600 and going to B. F. Stough, 
Geary, Okla., the largest buyer at the 
sale. The top in the entire sale was $665 
on a cow and heifer calf. The cow went 
to B. F. Stough with the heifer calf 
going to Homer Dunlap, Oklahoma City. 
The next top was a daughter of T. 
Rupert Mixer and carrying the service 
of CR Baca Royal, she going to David 
Sides, Sayre, Okla., at $600. 

W. iH. Heldenbrand was the auctioneer. 


May 15 Deadline for Horse 
Show at Brownwood 


AY 15 is the deadline for entries 
in the Brownwood Horse show to 
be held at Brownwood May 19-21. 

There will be halter classes for Quar- 
ter Horses, Palomino stock and pleasure 
type horses, and Shetland ponies, besides 
performance classes and cutting horse 
classes. All entries in the performance 
and cutting horse classes must be shown 
at halter. 

Quarter Horses will be judged May 19 
and Palominos and Shetland ponies May 
20. Finals in the performance classes 
will be held Sunday afternoon, May 21. 

Henry Wilson, Brownwood, is superin- 
tendent, of the show. 





5 Bulls 
54 Females - 
59 Head 
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National Western Polled 
Hereford Show Dec. 7-9 


HE Second Annual National West- 

ern Polled Hereford Association 

show and sale will be held in Denver, 
Dec. 7, 8 and 9, according to the organi- 
zation’s Board of Directors which met 
in Denver recently. The tremendous suc- 
cess of last year’s events assured the 
association that there was need for a 
National Polled show at Denver. 

All of the usual classes of breeding 
stock will be available. The directors 
announced the addition of a specia! class 
for pens of three bulls. These pens will 
be offered in the sale as an inducement 
for bull buyers to purchase uniform 
groups of Polled bulls for their herds. 

This show and sale falls the week 
following the Chicago International and 
expectations are that many show herds 
will follow the fall show circuit and end 
the trip at this year’s National Polled 
Show in Denver. 

The show and sale will be under the 
direction of John D. Casey and Harold 
Fulscher, P. O. Box 6502, Stockyards 
Station, Denver. 

The Board of Directors also announces 
that a $500 award will be made to the 
exhibitors of a champion steer at the 
National Western Stock Show if that 
steer is a Polled Hereford. 


Lewis King & Son Polled 
Hereford Dispersion 


SUMMARY 
$ 4,290; avg. 
56 Females 30,330; avg. 
67 Head 34,620; avg. 
HE complete dispersion of the Polled 
Hereford herd of Lewis King & Son 
was held at the fairground at Enid, 
Oklahoma, on April 10, with 67 head 
selling for an average of $518, and gving 
to buyers from nine states. 

Top price was a daughter of T. Mellow 
Real with heifer calf at side and she 
went to M. M. Palmer, Albermarle, N. C. 
at $1,250. Second top went to Ganier 
Bros., Percy, Miss., on a daughter of 
Carlos Mischief 4th and the selling price 
was $1,115. Top bull was a son of the 
chief herd sire T. Comprest President 
5th and he sold to J. R. Pendleton and 
Son, Stratford, Texas, at $860. 

Buyers from the following states were 
listed on the clerks list: Texas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and Colorado. 
W. H. Heldenbrand and Jewett Fulkerson 
were the auctioneers. 


Blue Grass Hereford Show 
a National Event 


HE Blue Grass Hereford Show, 

which will be held at Louisville Nov. 

7-9, has been classed as a national 
show by the American Hereford Associa- 
tion. The state of Louisiana is offering 
$4,000 in premiums and this sum has been 
matched by the national association, mak- 
ing it one of the biggest premium awards 
offered by a show. 

Judging of cattle will begin at noon 
Nov. 7 and continue the next day. On the 
afternoon of Nov. 8 an auction of Here- 
ford cattle consigned by Kentucky and 
out-state breeders will be held. 

The show will be held at the State Fair 
Grounds where facilities for a national 
Hereford show are excellent. 
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HEREFORD HI-LIGHT 


of the year! 


HI-POINT SALE, JUNE 7th 


WHR DOUBLE ROYAL 5lst 


His get and service sell. 


Wake it a pootnt to be at 


HI-POINT FARM 


Offering 
8 Bulls e 47 Females 


* 


The bulls in our sale are as 
follows: 
4 by TT Regent 
2 by TT Triumphant 66th 
1 by WHR Double Royal 
Slst 
1 by HP Royal Baron 


Of the females, six are sired by 
WHR Double Royal 51st; one by 
TT Triumphant 66th; ten by WHR 
White Thorn 2nd; eighteen by TT 
Regent; two by TT Royal Regent 
Ist; six by Baron Tone; one by 
WHR Elation 52nd; one by Royal 
Rupert CF; and two by Stanway 
Mischief. Fourteen of them are 
bred to WHR Double Royal 51st; 
eleven to HC Larry Domino 90th, a 
full brother to HC Larry Domino 
12th, champion bull at the 1947 
international; eight to HP Royal 
Duke; three to TT Royal Regent 
Ist; and eleven to TT Triumphant 
66th, 

The bulls are real Herd Bull pros- 
pects, and the females are the 
kind for foundation work. 


* 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7th 
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READ “HOOFS & HORNS” 
“Only Rodeo Magasine in the World” 
Issued Monthly at Tucson, Aris. 
$2.00 one year, $3.50 two years 
$4.50 three years, $7.50 five years 
Send Subscription te 
HOOFS & HORNS 

Tucson, Aris. 

















PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMEN 
Write for further information 


DISPLAY THIS SIGN 
1109 Burk Burnett Bidg., Fort Worth 
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FAMOUS 


S. D. MYRES 
SADDLE CO. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Write for Catalog 











UNION-MADE 


Lee RIDERS 


oy) ALL THESE FEATURES 
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ell Ounce Cowboy Denim! 
© Branded Cowhide Label! 
© Buy your correct size . 
They're Sanforized Shrunk! 
© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 
THE H. D. LEE CO. 
Son Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N.J. 
a hci Less Than "%) =a 








The Cattleman has the greatest cir- 
culation among ranchmen of any publica- 
tion of its kind. If you are doing business 
with ranchmen, advertise in The Cattle- 
man. Write for advertising rates. 





Se Cattleoman 
Panola-Tate Polled Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 

$ 49,500; avg. 
64,895; avg. 1,475 

60 Head 114,395; ave. 1,906 


EVERAL records were broken in 

the seventh annual sale held by the 

Panola-Tate Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation on March 28th at Senatobia, 
Mississippi. A record was established for 
an association sale of Polled Herefords 
when the offering of 60 head sold for 
an average of $1,906 and a new peak 
was reached on bulls at $17,700. 

Double E Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., took 
top selling honors when EER Beau Per- 
fect 10th by EER Beau Perfect and out 
of a daughter of CMR Advance Domino 
went to W. W. Dunn, Jr., Mansfield, 
S. D., at $17,700. The second top bull 
was also consigned by Double E Ranch 
and this senior yearling son of EER 
Victor Domino 12th (Popeye) went to 
J. O. Burke, Lexington, N. C., at $10,000. 
The third top bull was consigned by 
Gay Hills, Horn Lake, Miss., he was a 
son of Numode 7th and went to A. E. 
Melton, Gainesville, Florida, at $5,550. 

In the female division a top of $4,250 
was reached twice and both heifers went 
to C. C. Potter, Pottstown, Pa. Grace- 
land Farm, Memphis, Tenn., consigned 
a daughter of CMR Rollo Domino Jr. 
and out of a daughter of CMR Advance 
Domino and Double E Ranch consign- 
ment was also by CMR Rollo Domino 
Jr. but was out of an own daughter 
of Victor Domino 126th. 

Buyers from 13 states were listed on 
the clerks books at the completion of the 
sale. A. W. Thompson, Jewett Fulkerson 
and G. H. Shaw were the auctioneers and 
S. R. Morrison, manager of the Panola- 
Tate Association was sale manager. 


16 bulls $3,094 


44 Females 





West Texas Hereford Tour 
May 15-16 


HOSE who are going to make the 

West Texas Hereford tour on May 

15 and 16 are asked to assemble at 
the Long Hotel, Shephenville, Texas, on 
Sunday evening, May 14 

The next morning, Monday, May 15, 
the tour will start at 8 a. m. with the first 
stop at the Chas. Neblett, Jr. ranch. The 
tour will proceed from there and will 
visit the following Hereford ranches: 
Lee Campbell, Dublin; Barret Hereford 
Ranch, Dudley Bros., and T. J. Williams 
at Comanche; McBride Bros., Blanket; 
Cox & McInnis, Byrds; John Will Vance, 
Santa Ana; Bowen Hereford Ranch, and 
Jim and Fay Gill, Coleman, with lunch- 
eon at the Coleman Rodeo Grounds as 
the guests of Coleman County Hereford 
Breeders. The tour will then proceed to 
Dorothea Griffin, Lawn; John Small- 
wood, Lawn; A. E. Fogle, Tuscola; Mrs. 
Rupert Harkrider, Abilene. Monday night 
will be spent at Abilene where visitors 
will be entertained by the West Texas 
Hereford Association. 

Tuesday the tour will visit Grissom’s 
Hereford Ranch, Abilene; W. J. Fulwiler, 
Abilene; Roy Largent, Merkel; Walter 
Booth, Sweetwater; Paul Turner, Sweet- 
water; Dr. T. D. Young, Roscoe, with 
lunch at Dr. Young’s ranch. After lunch 
the tour will visit Tom Flack, Sweet- 
water; John and Jane Perry, Sweet- 
water; Dr. H. W. McIntyre, Sweetwater; 
and Dr. H. A. Wimberly, San Angelo. 


May 





PAY AS YOU RIDE 


Buy your SHIRLEY BROWN custom-made 
SADDLE on time payment plan—Pay as little 
as 10% down, the balance in 12 monthly pay- 
ments. 


Write for Credit Application and 
Illustrated Price List 


Made on any style tree with or without Quar- 
ter Horse spread. These saddles are used by top 
steer ropers, calf ropers and ranchers who 
want the besi. 


Roughside out 

All Latigo 

Full hand-flower stamped 
Quilted seat 


$145.00 





THE PERFECT BREEDING HOBBLES 


Made of heavy double and stitched latigo, neck 
and breast pieces lined with sheep wool. Wide 
neck piece gives protection for mare’s neck 
and withers. Allows freedom for walking and 
eliminates kicking. Complete 


SHIRLEY BROWN, Joske’s of Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











Morris 
BROWNLEE 


GULF BUILDING 
HOUSTON TEXAS 


SANTA GeRT® 


























Breeders of livestock will find The 
Cattleman an effective medium in which 
to advertise their stock. Become a regu- 


lar advertiser. 
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Gills and Circle K Show 
Champions af Marshall 
IM and Fay Gill, Coleman, and Circle 
K Stock Farm, Arlington, showed the 
champions in the Texas Polled Here- 
ford show held at Marshall April 3. The 
champion buli was JFG Domestic Mis- 
chief 32d, first prize summer yearling, 
owned by the Gills. CKF Miss B. Rollo, 
first prize senior heifer calf, owned by 
Circle K, was the champion female. 


Claude McInnis, Byrds, showed the 
reserve champion bull, Bonny B Mischief 
22d, a summer bull calf, and Fred Free- 
man, Jr., Denton, showed the reserve 
champion female, F. Miss Rena Mischief, 
which stood second in class to the cham- 
pion. 

Others among the first prize winners 
were Loma Linda Ranch, Dallas; Sam 
Belyeu, Walnut Springs; H. G. Brown, 
Denton; Case Ranch, Eldorado; Wm. 
Smith & Son, Naples; Frank Monroe & 
Son, Cameron; Hill Polled Hereford 
Ranch, Fairfield; and Lester Blair & 
Sons, Ada, Okla. 

Claude McInnis won the premier ex- 
hibitor award. 


E. R. Craghead, manager of Graceland 
Farm, Memphis, Tenn., judged the show 
and was high in his praise of the quality 
of the animals entered. 


Awards to five places follow: 


Senior Yearling Bulls: 1, Don Mischief 3d, Loma 
Linda Ranch, Dallas, Texas; 2, Don Mischief 2d, 
Loma Linda Ranch. 

Junior Yearling Bulls: 1, Beau Mischief Jr., 
Sam Belyeu, Walnut Springs, Texas; 2, Silver D. 
Mischief 8th, Richard Collier, Silsbee, Texas; 3, 
Mischief Bullion, O. H. Nichols; 4, Prince Bullion, 
oO. ichols. 

Summer Yearling Bulls: 1, JFG Domestic Mis- 
chief 32d, Jim and Fay Gill, Coleman, Texas; 2, 
Woodrow Mischief 33d, Case Ranch, Eldorado, 
Texas; 3, Woodrow Mischief 32d, Case Ranch; 4, 
CKF Domestic Mischief 3d, Circle K Stock Farm, 
Arlington, Texas; 5, HPHR es A., Hill 
Polled Hereford Ranch, Fairfield, Texa 

yy Bull Calves: 1, Silver D. Mischiet 40th, 

. Brown, Denton, Texas; 2, Domestic Anxiety 
both. Case Ranch; 3, Silver Moon, Hugh 
White, Kellar, Texas; 4, JFG Domestic Mischief 
40th, Jim and Fay Gill; 5, Larry Domino Ist, Wm. 
Smith & Son, Naples, Texas. 

Junior Bull Calves: 1, Silver D. Mischief 21st, 
H. G. Brown; 2, Bonny B. Mischief Ist, Claude 
McInnis, Byrds, Texas; 3, H. Domino D. 10th, Hill 
Polled Hereford Ranch; 4, J. Royal Bonnie 24th, 
Car! Sheffield, Brookesmith, Texas; 5, C. B. Wood- 
row Mischief, N. M. Barnett, Melvin, Texas. 

Summer Bull Calves: 1, Bonny B. Mischief 22d, 
Claude McInnis; 2, Woodrow Mischief 40th, Case 

anch; 3, JFG Domestic Mischief 46th, Jim and 
Fay Gill; 4, S. Domestic Mischief 62d, 5am Belyeu ; 
5, CKF Domestic Mischief 11th, Circle K Stock 


‘arm. 
Champion Bull: JFG Domestic Mischief 32d, Jim 
and Fay Gill. 

Reserve Champion Bull: Bonny B. Mischief 22d, 
Claude McInnis. 

hree Bulls: 1, Case Ranch; 2, Jim and Fay 

Gill; 3, Sam Belyeu; 4, N. M. Barnett. 
Two Bulls: 1, Claude McInnis; 2, Case Ranch; 
3. Brown; 4, Case Ranch; 5, Jim and Fay 

Two Year Old Heifers: 1, Angeline President 
6th, Wm. Smith & Son. 

Junior Yearling Heifers: 1, Miss Domestic Mis 
chief 54th, Frank Monroe & Son 

Summer Yearling Heifers: 1, Lady Domino, Les- 
ter Blair & Sons; 2, CKF Winnie D. Mischief 3d, 
Circle K Stock Farm. 

Senior Heifer Calves: 1, CKF Miss B. Rollo, 
Circle K arg Farm; 2, F. Rena Mischief, Fred 
Feeman, 3, Rosamond 7th, Case Ranch; 4, 
Marie Mischief, Hugh H. White; 5, JFG Merry 
Mischief 2d, Jim and Fay Gill. 

Junior Heifer Calves: 1, Bonny Duchess 26th, 
Claude McInnis; 2, Conquerette 4th, Hill Polled 
Hereford Ranch; 3, Miss America 25th, Frank 
Monroe & Son; 4, JFG Lilly Domino 2d, Jim and 
Fay Gill; 5, Bonny Mischief, Hugh H. White. 

Summer Heifer Calves: 1, H. Bela D. 8th, Hill 
Polled Hereford Ranch; 2, Bonny Duchess, Claude 
McInnis; 3, S. Miss Domestic Mischief 54th, Sam 
Belyeu; 4, Bonny Silver, Hugh H. White ; 5, 
Oleta Mischief, Hugh H. White. 

Champion Female: CKF Miss B. 
K Stock Farm. 

Reserve Champion “he F. Miss Rena Mis- 
chief, Fred Freeman, 

Senior Get of Sire: 1, Claude McInnis on Bonny 


Rollo, Circle 
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B. Bashi’ lst; 2, Case Ranch; 3, Jim and Fay 
| aS , Lester Blair & Sons; 5 , Circle K Stock 


“Janter Get of Sire: 1, Claude MeInnis on Bonny 
B. Mischief ist; 2, Case Ranch; 3, Hugh H. 
White; 4, Sam Belyeu. 

Two Females: 1, Claude McInnis; 2, Circle K 
Stock Farm; 3, Hill Polled Hereford Ranch; 4, 
Jim and Fay Gill; 5, Lester a & Sons. 

Pair of Yearlings: 1, Cirele K Stock Farm; 2, 


Wm. Smith 
Pair of Calves: 1, Claude McInnis; 2, 


Ranch; 3, o—_. McInnis; 4, Jim and Fay Gi; 
5, Jim and Fay Gill. 

Best of Six Tem 1, Case Ranch; 2, Hill Polled 
Hereford Ranch ; 3, Hugh H. White. 

Premier Exhibitor: L Claude ans 2, Case 
Ranch ; 3, Circle K Stock Farm 


Texas Polled Hereford 
Sale at Marshall 


SUMMARY 

34 Bulls $17,725; avg... 

28 Females 12,470; avg. 

62 Head 30,195; avg... 

NE of the best, if not the best sale 

ever held by the Texas Polled 

Hereford Association was their 
seventh annual sale held at Marshall on 
April 4, with the entire offering going to 
breeders in five states. 

Top of the sale was $2,000 on the 
champion sale bull consigned by H. 
Brown, Denton, Texas, on a son of G. 
Carlos Mischief President going to L. C. 
Hutchinson, Caspiana, La. The second 
top was also from the Brown herd. 
This young bull was a half brother to 
the champion and by the same sire. He 
went to John Owen, Noblesville, Ind., at 
$1,200. 

The top female was consigned by the 
Kramer Estate, Dallas, and she went to 
Loma Linda Ranch, Dallas, at $1,100. 
The champion sale female was purchased 
by Richard ‘ollier, Silsbee, Texas, at 
$1,000 and was consigned by Fred Free- 
man, Jr., Denton, Texas. 

W. H. Heldenbrand was the auctioneer 
and Henry Fussell, association secretary, 
was the sale manager. 


Cattlemen Warned of Dangerous 
Disease 


V ETERINARY authorities are warn- 








ing cattle owners to be on the look- 

out for leptospirosis, a dangerous 
cattle disease which first appeared in 
this country six years ago and appears 
to be spreading. 

“Symptoms of the disease vary so 
widely that cows may be stricken with- 
out the owner’s knowing it,” an Amer- 
ican Foundation for Animal Health bul- 
letin reports, but sudden illness, loss of 
appetite, fever, depression and thick milk 
are all suspicious signs. 

“Owners may think some light cases 
are only indigestion, particularly since 
the cow may recover without serious ill- 
ness. In other cases, however, the disease 
strikes hard, killing many animals. 

“Recovered animals act as disease car- 
riers for a considerable length of time, 
so even ‘light’ cases may be dangerous. 

“The only sure way of determining if 
leptospirosis is present is through blood 
tests and isolation of the disease-causing 
organism. If cattle owners suspect an 
outbreak of the disease, they should ob- 
tain a veterinary diagnosis immediately, 
since the sooner blood transfusions and 
medical treatment are started, the better 
the chance of saving the affected animals 
and preventing the disease from spread- 
ing. 








The BELT 
BUCKLE 


You’ve 
Always Wanted 


This handsome 4-piece belt 
buckle set is made of Sterling 
Silver, with richly attractive in- 
lay process turquoise. A genuine 
value you'll appreciate! Price is 
low because we sell direct by 
mail. Complete details in color 
folder, which also pictures our 
unique 
Ladies’ and men’s rings. 
Ladies’ earrings, bracelets, necklaces, 
costume combs. 
Men’s tie clasps, cuff links. 


Send Letter or Postal for 
FREE COLOR FOLDER 


st VA rty 


West MESA, ARIZONA 


Dept. 2 








DIFFERENT ... OUTSTANDING 


This new  hackamore ba 
was tested by Pp 
trainers before being pieced 
on the market. The mov- 
able noseband is a leather- 
covered steel cable and will 
rse’ 


ent of headstall rings and 
it can’t pinch the horse’s 
mouth. Cheeks are hand- 
forged steel, nickel plated. 
Dressy, yet practical. See 
your local dealer. If he does 
not stock it, write direct. 


Please send me the following. Postage paid if 
| remittance with order ( ) or C. O. D. postage ! 
| collect (  ). No. 1007 New KELLY Hackamore J 
; QUALITY & WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED ! 
| Name RE EES tcarietin 
| Address 
| City 
P. M. KELLY & SONS, MFRS. 
| 0 Dept. C-25, Box 233 El Paso, Texas } 


DOMINO RETURN 


HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 

















Standard of Quality 
For Men of The West 


LBANDERA} 


In Cool Straws 


On your head and under the sun, there 
are no finer westerns than BANDERA. 
They're authentically styled and quality 
built for rugged good looks, easy-fitting 
comfort and long wear. 


W. D. RANCH crease in Baku, 
Balibuntal, Panama. 312" brim. 


; $12.50 


HALF ‘N HALF—Light tan felt brim that 
will stand plenty of handling . . . cool Boku 


$20 


crown in Fort Worth crease. 


WASHER 
BROS. 


Main at Eighth 


FORT WORTH 











AUCTIONEER 


Complete Saies 
Management Service 


Jewett Fulkerson 
25 MOSS AVE. 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
Pa'a"a's'e"s"s's's'a’a's's's's's's's's's'sn a s'e'spasns's'ss | 








B.J. BASKIN 


SEEDS 
Specializing in Pasture Seeds 


RANCH CONSULTANT 
803 So. Main BRYAN, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 1113 Tel. N 2-2832 
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New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association Meets 


OY FOREHAND, Carlsbad, N. M., 

was elected president of the New 

Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
at its 36th annual convention held at 
Albuquerque March 26-28. G. W. Evans, 
Magdalena, is the retiring president. Vice 
presidents elected include Hal R. Cox, Las 
Cruces; W. R. Thompson, Santa Rosa; 
Ed Heringa, Clayton; and Sherwood Cul- 
berson, Lordsburg. 

Albuquerque was again chosen for the 
1951 convention. 

A resolution adopted by the association 
condemned the Brannan Pian as “unsound 
economically and entirely impractical; 
that it would “promote low market prices 
for all agricultural products; subsidize 
consumers — rich and poor alike — and 
eventually necessitate federal control of 
agriculture.” 

Another resolution recommended that 
the name and salary of every person on 
the state payroll be posted in a public 
place every 30 days. The proposed bill 
would require the secretary of state to 
furnish names and salaries to county 
clerks who in turn would post them in the 
courthouse. 

Other resolutions passed by the cattle- 
men: 

Recommended legislation similar to the 
Taylor grazing act to govern grazing on 
national forest lands, with advisory 
boards of local, state and federal repre- 
sentatives to coordinate federal land 
usage. 

Endorsed changes in federal beef grad- 


ng. 

Commended the New Mexico A. & M. 
College stock improvement program. 

Urged passage of a bill to build an 
international fence between Mexico and 
the United States from El Paso to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Gen. Harry H. Johnson, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture and co-director of 
the United States Foot and Mouth Dis- 
ease Commission, was one of the prom- 
inent people on the speaking program. 
He reported that the Aftosa program 
cost the United States $29,955,207 last 
year, including $4,000,000 in recoverable 
assets. 


Soil Conservation District Week 
May 15-21 


™ OVERNOR SHIVERS of Texas has 

(; proclaimed the week of May 15 

through May 21 as Soil Conserva- 
tion District Week during which civic 
organizations have been requested to 
stress the importance of conserving the 
soil. Schools and colleges will also join 
in the program of exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and talks. 

One of the feature programs of the 
week will be a big dinner in Houston 
May 16 at 9 P. M. where the Association 
of Texas Soil Conservation District Su- 
pervisors will join forces with the Farm 
and Ranch Club, the Houston Press, 
Friends of the Land and others to pre- 
sent the “Save the Soil and Save Texas” 
awards. The program will be broadcast 
over Station KTRH. 

Waters S. Davis, League City, is presi- 
dent-manager of the Association of Texas 
Soil Conservation District Supervisors, 
which is assisting with arranging for pro- 
grams and demonstrations during the 
week. 


i 
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Bilt-Rite 
HEREFORDS 
HIS CALVES PLEASE 





. " c \ 
io aa $ Ps 


BR PROUD MIXER, herd sire 


Texas Golden Jubilee champion, never 
defeated in class. 


The females carrying the service of 
BR PROUD MIXER we sold in our 
1949 sale have calved. The owners are 
well pleased with his calves. We, too, 
have several of his calves and are more 
than pleased with them. 

We would be happy to have you 
drop by the ranch and see his calves. 


* 


Arledge Ranch 


SEYMOUR, TEXAS 

















REAL HAND MADE 
SADDLES & BOOTS 


Write 
for 

Catalog 
& 

AMONETT SADDLERY 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 








Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 


one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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Sixth Kouwal 


Aberdeen-Angus Distribution Sale. 
San Angelo, Texas 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7th 
2000 FEMALES 


GRADE COWS and CALVES - COWS, HEIFERS Bred & Open 
50 REGISTERED BULLS 


All 15 Months of Age or Older © Range and Herd Bulls, Ready for Work 


From there herds: 


CONSIGNORS OF FEMALES CONSIGNORS OF BULLS 


J. M. Ashcroft.............. ..Stamford T. M. Edwards ........Denton Tom Na ig Holland 
J. L. Hill, Jr........... Stamford Johnson & Moore ......$an Angelo Dr. W. L. Yarbrow Greenville 
: . J. M. Ashcroft....._... ......Stamford Jess B. Alford........ 

Harris Mullins ..... cevvseeee--e----alhart 

“ J. L. Hill, Jr. potted Ss W. E. Roane.. 
Whitaker & Steadman G. I. Steadman. Dick Fowler Bradley, Okla. 
Jack Canning Sa Pe : L. S. Morrison & Co.. George West Albert Phane Haskell 
Williamson & Dickie ......... ..-Li B. L. Kendall........ .........George West Grote Angus Ranch........... 
Scott C. Hartgrove Luther T. McClung Fort Worth Herman L. 
H. E. McCulloch... San "hens Jack Canning .. Eden Gerloff & Moore 
Ewing Baker, Jr......... ..------Kastland R. E. Wood......... .....Santa Anna_ H. O. Polk 


Sale will be held at the San Angelo Livestock Auction Co. Barn 
Sale starts promptly at 10:30 A. M. 


Sponsored by, 
TEXAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASS’/N 


Luther T. McClung, President, Fort Worth, Texas Howard Rich, Secretary, Sabinal, Texas 
Sale Committee: Clyde Bradford, Happy, Texas. Henry Moore, Veribest, Texas. J. L. Hill, Jr., Stamford, Texas. 
For Catalog write J. L. Hill, Jr., Sale Manager, Stamford, Texas. 
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Southern Oklahoma 


ARDMORE - 
Angus Association 


ANGUS Ardmore ~% MAY 22 
100 head high quality grade cows 


in pasture flesh of our own raising—all in one brand— 
selling in this sale as a special attraction. More than 60 will 
have calves at side by sale day and the others heavy spring- 
Some of the cows will be rebred. They are three to 


seven years old. 


DWAIN PENNER »% MILL CREEK, OKLA. 














Southern Oklahoma 


Angus Association Sale 


ARDMORE @ MAY 22 


We will sell 25 cows with calves at foot. 
The calves are mostly by a son of Qual- 
ity Prince of Sunbeam and a son of 


Prince Sunbeam 41st. 


CLARENCE BURC 


NORMAN, 
OKLA. 














As a special attraction to the Southern Oklah 
Angus Assn. Sale at Ardmore, Okla., Monday, 
May 22, we are offering 26 top quality commercial 
cows with calves at side 3 to 7 years old, all TB 
and Bangs tested—Bred to top bulls in the Angus 
breed. 


ARDMORE 
ANGUS 


Also: 15 top cows with calves at side. 5 herd bull prospects. 5 founda- 
tion heifers of popular families. 


Many of these cattle are the same breeding that won Grand 
Champion Pen of Bulls at 1950 Fort Worth Show for us. 


Herd Sires in Service: 
Quality Prince 17th, Prince Sunbeam 41st, Emulous of Stoneybroke. 


STONEYBROKE ANGUS 


Ada, Oklahoma Carlton Corbin 


Telephone Fittstown 673 
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Feature Angus Aitraction 


EATURE attraction of the Southern 
Oklahoma Angus Breeders Associa- 
tion annual sale at Ardmore, May 

22, will be 150 commercial cows. These 
are of desirable ages and will have calves 
at side or will be heavy in calf at the 
time of sale. They will be offered in lots 
of five or more to enable buyers to ac- 
quire a group of commercial Angus 
females together. 

The sale will also include registered 
serviceable age bulls, cows that are bred 
or have calves at foot, and bred and open 
heifers. 


Lokwood-Riceland Aberdeen- 
Angus Sale 


SUMMARY 

$ 1,275; avg. $425 

20,995; ave. 428 

22,270; avg. 427 

N active demand for producing fe- 

males featured the Lokwood-Rice- 

land Aberdeen-Angus auction in 
Beaumont April 1. 

F. Stebbins of Livingston topped 
the sale, paying $800 for Blackbird 
Peeress O., a daughter of Peer of Evas- 
cus, and consigned by Lokwood Farms, 
Willis, Texas. Stebbins also purchased 
Lady Burkess of Lokwood, a granddaugh- 
ter of Revolution 100th, for $720. 

Another heavy buyer in the sale was 
Joe Pettijohn of Louisiana, who bought 
the top selling bull at $600. Consigned 
by J. A. Bordages, Beaumont, he was 
Blackcap Revo 3d, a grandson of Revolu- 
tion 100th. 

The auction was conducted by Col. Wal- 
ter Britten of College Station. 


Keillor Ranch and Black Gold 
Aberdeen-Angus Sale 

N overflow crowd was on hand for 
| the Keillor Ranch and Black Gold 

Angus Farms sale held at Keillor 
Ranch near Austin April 22, giving fur- 
ther evidence of the rapidly increasing 
popularity of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. The 
v0 catalogued lots sold for an average of 
$530, with a top price of $1100, paid by 
Jess McGill, Paris, for a female for Bur- 
nette of Black Gold by Emulous of Ston- 
eybroke with a bull calf at side by Black- 
mere 262nd. McGill also bought several 





3 Bulls 
49 Females 
53 Lots 





’ other heifers in the higher bracket. 


The top on bulls was $900, paid by 
George Harmon, Dallas, for Quality 
Keillor 2nd, an outstanding son of Al- 
ford’s Quality Prince out of a Blackcap 
Marshall 9th dam. George B. Golightly, 
Hamilton, paid $700 for Prince 23rd of 
HAH, a close coupled, good headed bull 
by Prince 5th D. D., senior herd sire at 
Keillor Ranch. 

Others among the buyers included Bob 
Brent, Jr., Amarillo; Dr. Joe McFarland, 
Brownwood; Flo Wilkens, Goldthwaite; 
A. G. Ainesworth, Gonzales; James C. 
Tucker, Fairland; John Ward, Sonora; 
Williamson & Dickie, Fort Worth; John 
Clendening, Henderson; Dudley Althaus, 
Fredericksburg; Jess Alford, Paris; J. R. 
Andrews, Austin; Joe D. Simmons, Junc- 
tion; Blake Mackan, China; Leonard Lott, 
Harper; James H. Fleming, Stephenville; 
Dr. J. B. Reneau, Mundy; Dr. D. R. Ep- 
right, Austin; Carlton, Corbin, Ada, 
Okla.; A. E. Richmond, Mundy; Gilman 
Hellert, San Marcos; A. M. Wilkens, 
Henderson; Tommy Brook, Camp San 
Saba; Sidney G. Rutta, Columbus; R. L. 
Chaney, Moody; and Clock Dial Angus 
Farm. Roy Johnston was the auctioneer. 
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ARDMORE 
ANGUS 


Southern Oklahoma Angus Assn. Sale 
ARDMORE, OKLA. 


Sale Pavilion—I mi. south on U. S. 77 





Monday, May 22, 1950, 1 P. M. 
Offering: 
75 Head of Registered Angus Females 


15 Serviceable Age Bulls (20-36 months of age) 


The females consist of 40 cows with calves Families: Lady Ida, Jilt, Lucy, Georgiana, 
at foot, 15 bred heifers and 20 open Barbara, Miss Burgess and other popular 
heifers. families. 


flee Selling 
126 Grade Cows = either with calves at side or springing—from 3-7 years 


The cattle have been selected from the top herds in Southern Oklahoma 
Lant Hulse, Headrick George Lemon, Hendrix Harold Frank, Bokchito 
Clarence Burch, Norman Neustadt Bros., Ardmore Abbott & Lilly, Durant 
Bass Estate, Durant Hugh McGill, Ardmore W. R. Daugherty, Tishomingo 


R. E. Warren, Idabel Jim Nolan, Springer Dwain Penner, Mill Creek 
Arless Ellison, Pauls Valley Hugh Huddleston, Caddo Stoneybroke Angus, Ada 


Judging 10 A. M.—Judge Jess Alford, Paris, Texas 
Write for Catalogs to either Gene Neustadt, Ardmore, Okla., Sec., or Carlton Corbin, Sale Mgr., Star Route, Ada, Oklahoma 


RAY SIMS, Auctioneer e GEORGE KLEIER, for The Cattleman 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


SUPERIOR 
BEEF BREED 











His first calves arriving... . 


BLACK PEER 35th OF ANGUS VALLEY 1070903, OUR CHIEF HERD SIRE 


Calved February 15, 1948 
Black Prince of Sunbeam* 
Prince Sunbeam 29th ) 504531 
629408 we Maurie of Sunbeam 
Prince Sunbeam 105th 
(84382 mer peer of St. Albans* 
45 
) Onsen Sunbeam 
353414 
Envious Blackcap B. 6th* 
Fr'errs’s Envious Ben / 504417 
595426 ) Exianns B. 4th 


—- Revolution 20th 


Queen Peeress S. B. 
| 525281 


Miss Burgess of Sunnybrook | 
795045 


Maid 3d of Elmview s 6608 
547204 j Maid of of Oakdale 25th 


*International Grand Champions 


We have a number of his good calves on the ground and others due. His 
calves are more than pleasing us and are proving him to be a real breed- 
ing bull. Visitors welcome. 


egistered 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
Cattle 


/ 
CLYDE R. BRADFORD and MERRILLA BRADFORD, Owners Address Route 2, Happy, Texas 


Ranch Located 142 miles west of Katffir Switch, off U. S. 87, halfway between Tulia and Happy 








by Prince Sunbeam 29th 


MASTER 4th OF ESSAB 


by Master Page 


by Prince Sunbeam 100th 
Visitors always welcome 


Tom Slick, owner 
Dr. Paul Keesee, mgr. 
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‘SELLING at SAN ANGELO JUNE th 


Offering one excellent 2-year-old herd bull at the Sixth 
Angus Distribution Sale, San Angelo, June 7th 


i 


© Prince Sunbeam 202nd by Black Prince of 
Sunbeam 

® Prince Sunbeam 214th by Prince Sunbeam 29th 

e ee Sane 215th by Prince Sunbeam 

® Prince Sunbeam 315th by Prince Sunbeam 29th 

© Juanerra of Bates 4th, double bred grandson of 
Envious Blackcap B 6th 


OUR 
OUTSTANDING 
HERD BULL 
BATTERY 


say 
Pithen I, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


BANS 
LOCATED S$ MILES NORTH OF FORT WORTH STOCK YARDS, 2 MILES EAST OF SAGINAW 


MAIL 
ADDRESS: 
4206 BIRCHMAN 
FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 
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WHEATLAND FARMS 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Where Champions Are Bred 


* 


Home of the famous “‘Revemeres, 
“Repeaters” and “Chimeras” 


” 


You are invited to inspect our show herd 
at the shows and to visit the farm when- 
ever possible. 

We breed our show cattle and show our 
breeding cattle. 


Seed Stock Always for Sale 


JAS. B. HOLLINGER 


CHAPMAN, KANSAS 


























Send pTeeey fora Copy! 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS G) / 
Popular bloodlines. Desirable 1ee. 
Quality. Attractive Prices. ast wing Be 


CAPPS RANCH The Aberdeen-Angus Journal 
TIPTON, OKLAHOMA 808 Des Moines St., WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 














Mention The Cattleman when writing to advertisers. 








America’s Fastest 
Growing Beef Breed 


Proof of the profit-making ability of 
Angus cattle is the rapid growth of this 
modern breed. In 1949 the Angus breed 
was the ONLY major beef breed showing 
increases in both registrations and trans- 
fers of purebred cattle. More new Angus 
herds were established last year than in 
any previous year. For information 
write: Dept. C. 


Cup + 


“Tomoerow's Bees Carne Tooay™ 


Chicago 9, IIhinos 


merican 
berdeen ‘ 
ngus Breeders’ Association 
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Rich Named Secretary-Treasurer 
of Texas Angus Group 


UTHER T. McCLUNG, president of 
the Texas Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Howard Rich as secretary-treas- 
urer of the association. Rich, formerly 
with Essar Ranch, San Antonio, will 
make his headquarters at Sabinal, Texas. 
He succeeds Marie Brook, who has done 
an excellent job as acting secretary-treas- 
urer for the past eight months. 


Sixth Annual Aberdeen-Angus 
Distribution Sale 


ORE than 2,000 commercial fe- 
males and 50 registered bulls will 
be offered in the Sixth Annual 

Aberdeen-Angus Distribution Sale to be 
held at San Angelo on June 7. Sponsored 
by the ‘texas Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion, this sale will include cattle from all 
parts of the Southwest. The females will 
consist of cows with calves, cows and bred 
and open heifers. Bulls in the sale 
will all be 15 months of age or older, 
ready for use. 

J. L. Hill, Jr., Stamford, Texas, is sale 
manager. 


Mid-Kansas Angus Sale 








HE 58 lots offered in the Mid-Kan-. 


sas Aberdeen-Angus sale at Hutch- 

inson April 11 brought an average 
of $442, exactly $20 per head more than 
last year’s sale. Twenty-one bulls aver- 
aged $523 and 37 females brought $396 
around. 

The top price in each division was 
$1,000, paid for the champions selected 
by Carlton Corbin, Ada, Okla. The top 
bull was Eric Bandolier 2d of KD, con- 
signed by Lloyd Ericson, Marquette, 
Kans. The buyer was Francis Kratzer, 
Geneseo, Kans. Harold Giess & Son, Ar- 
nold, Kans., consigned the top selling 
female, Sunnyvale Pridette 4th. The 
buyer was Charles Summers, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 

Col. Roy Johnston was the auctioneer. 
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be less meat per person, instead of sur- 
pluses as in corn, potatoes, and some 
other crops. 

The rapidly growing population of the 
west coast will draw more and more 
cattle and sheep raised in the West into 
markets out there. It is critical, says 
Bohstedt, that farmers in the midwest 
pay fully as much attention as they 
have in the past to production of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. 

Already shipment of meat animals to 
the East has gone down steadily. West- 
ern livestock men have managed to in- 
crease meat animal production but 
slaughter in western plants has doubled. 
Economists estimate that the population 
of the West will continue to grow faster 
than the rest of the country for a good 
many years. 


James H. Stewart to Manage 
State Fair of Texas 


AMES H. STEWART, for five years 

executive secretary of the Southwest 

Conference, has been named vice 
president and general manager of the 
State Fair of Texas, succeeding W. H. 
Hitzelberger, who resigned April 15 to 
become vice president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 

Stewart, who has been a national figure 
in college athletics, will continue with 
the Southwest Conference until its spring 
meeting in Austin May 11-12 at which 
time a successor will be named by the 
conference faculty committee. 








Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 


Outline of bull traced from photograph 
Registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 
BEEFMAKER BULLS 
We always have for sale some 
herd sires and young cattle of 
both sexes at prices favorable 


to the buyer—and most buyers 
come back for more. 


C. E. REED 


4114 E. Central Ave. Wichite, Kans, 
Phones 68313 — Farm 53868 








Always 
Plenty of Purebred 
COMMERCIAL 


ANGUS FEMALES 
* 


JAMES A. GOWDY 


Arch, New Mexico 








Head of our herd 
PRINCE SUNBEAM 120th 


971618 


Erie Revolution 404801 


Black Peter of St. 
Albans 456385... 

Pride 17th of Sun- 
beam 407797... 


..Blackcap Glencarnock 8th 
Playman of Sunbeam 338509 
Elsy’s Pride Elnor 351980 
Blackeap Revolution 287269 
Pride of Ash Row 297073 
Erica Marie 7th 399639 
Earl Eric Marshall 392402 
Blackcap Revolution 287269 
Eva of Glencarnock 8th 
Black Ensign 129031 
..(Elmosa 134675 
Evotion Marshall 351893 
_.l Pride Perfection 22d 351906 
Kensington Neal 354350 
Karo’s Charity 3d 227322 


Black Prince of Sun- s 
beam 504521 





Ernest Priess Heads Mason 
County Hereford Breeders 


~RNEST PRIESS was named presi- 
dent of the Mason County Hereford 
Association at a meeting held in 
Mason recently. Silas E. Kothmann was 
elected vice president. E. S. Hyman, sec- 
retary; and C. P. Kothmann, treasurer. 
Ken Kidd was elected a director and M. 
R. Pluenneke was retained on the board 
as the hold-over director. 

Members of the association discussed 
the annual fall sale and listed 36 ani- 
mals for sale. The association hopes to 
have around 50 head of top quality ani- 
mals in the fall auction. 


Population Growing Faster Than 
Livestock Numbers 


E need not fear a bothersome 

meat surplus for many years,” 

says Gus Bohstedt, animal hus- 

bandryman at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Population of the country has grown 

faster than livestock numbers have, he 

reports. In the next few years there will 


Sire: 
PRINCE SUNBEAM Revolution 81st 


. | Erica Marie of Sun- 419223_..__. 
beam 543531 ) Erica Marie 7th 
434227 


29th 629408. 
Revolution 7th 
Elmore Harrison 2d 5) 387969 : 

Dam: 415520 Elmosa 2d 

PRIDE 57th of 220061... se 

SUNBEAM 504513 Proud Marshali of 
Pride 18th of Sun- $ Sunbeam 377261 


beam 408574 Pride 11th of Sun- 
beam 394448... 


FOR SALE: Eight very good bulls 


ready for service, priced right 


—________—_ § 


wit RNIGH 


* REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


“The Kind that Keeps you in the business” 














MAGNOLIA PLANTATION 
Rt. 1, Shreveport, La. 


* 























HAND MADE BOOTS 


TEE PRIDE OF 
EVERY 
WESTERNER 


Styled to look 
well; built to 
wear well. 


Every pair hand 
made by men 
who wear them. 


Write for Our New 
Four-Color Catalogue 














a ate peepee te 


TAMP-R-PRUF EAR SEALS 





_ Subscribe to 


“THE RANCHMAN”’ 


Oklah ‘s Only Livestock and Rodeo 
Magazine—$2.00 a Year 
MRS. FERNE E. KING, Editor 
11412 East 2nd Tulsa, Okla. 
Single Copy—35c 


%, WESTERN SADDLES 


Saddles and Stockmen's Supplies 
(py Lp, y) out = eo Prices 4 
\— atisfaction tee 
a Bek istacti uaran 


y, » li 40 Years of Experience 
a /Ae | Write for big free Catalog. 
JERE Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
(ataloS}] 1314 - 17¢h St., Denver. Colo. 
Ranch and Stock Farm Loans 
in WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO & OKLAHOMA 
Annual interest as low as 4%—10 to 20 years 
Liberal Pay-off Privileges 
Refinance while interest is so low 


Southern States Loan Company 


CHAS. M. HOLT, Pres. Amarillo, Texas 
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Dave Gillespie, Springer, N. M., was 
elected president of the Northern New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association at a 
meeting held in Clayton, N. M. Dick 
Snyder, Clayton, was elected vice presi- 
dent and Alvin Stockton, Raton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

< 

Harry Linn, secretary of agriculture 
for the state of Iowa, recently retired 
from his post to become associated with 
the Iowa Manufacturers’ Association. 

> 


Sam R. McKelvie, Hereford breeder, 
publisher and former governor of Ne- 
braska, was honored by the Block and 
Bridle Club of the University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture April 21 
when his portrait was hung in the “Hall 
of Fame” in the Animal Husbandry Hall 
of the college of agriculture campus. 
McKelvie was praised highly by Col. A. 
W. “Art” Thompson, Lincoln; John Va- 
nier, owner of CK Ranch, Brookville, 
Kans., and Thomas F. Arnold, commer- 
cial cattleman of Valentine, Neb., for his 
outstanding contributions to the livestock 
industry of Nebraska at the annual ban- 
quet of the club. The first man honored 
by the Block and Bridge Club in 1938 
was Sarauel McKelvie, father of Sam P. 
McKelvie. 


—S 


The Oklahoma Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held in Oklahoma 
City voted to hold its annual association 
sale, formerly held at Oklahoma City 
during the Junior Livestock Show, here- 
after at Enid, Okla., some time in De- 
cember. The date will fit in better with 
the National Western Polled Hereford 
sale at Denver and the Kansas Polled 
Hereford sale, it was announced. E. C. 
Stinson, Hammon, was elected president; 
Clifford Crites, Lahoma, vice president; 
and W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, secretary. 


<_ 


The first quarterly meeting of direc- 
tors of the American Brahman Breeders 
Association will be held May 23 at the 
Rice Hotel, Houston. Plans for the forth- 
coming year will be mapped out at the 
meeting. Herman Taylor, Natchitoches, 
La., is president of the association; R. B. 
Herrman, Ocala, Fla., Paul Cornelius, 
Coleville, Cal., and Matt Baird, Tucson, 
Ariz., are vice presidents; A. G. George, 
Richmond, Texas, treasurer; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sunday, Houston, secretary; and 
Harry P. Gayden, Houston, executive sec- 
retary. 

> 


James Rutter, animal husbandry ma- 
jor at the University of Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture from Shelbina, Mo., 
was awarded the Frank Richards scholar- 
ship made available by Paul Grafe, Cali- 
fornia Aberdeen-Angus breeder, in honor 
of the secretary of the Aberdeen-Angus 
association. The presentation was made 
by Grafe at the Ag Club banquet. Rutter 
is a member of the livestock judging 
team and was second high individual at 
the Fort Worth contest earlier this year. 

> 


Odd A. Osteroos, secretary, advises 
that the office of the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association has been moved 
from Minot to Bismarck, N. D., effective 
May 1. 


A three month old Aberdeen-Angus 
bull calf sold for $15,000, described as 
a world’s record price, at the Ankony 
Farms auction, Rhinebeck, N. Y., April 
3. The bull, Ankonian 3219, was sired 
by Eileenmere 1032, International grand 
champion bull, and sold to George Cooper, 
Run Acre Farm, Madison, Conn. 

> 


Georgia Nell Galyean, Mill Iron Ranch 
cowgirl and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dewey Galyean, showed the grand cham- 
pion steer at the annual Collingsworth 
County Youth Project show held at Well- 
ington April 15. She is the first girl to 
compete in the show since its inception 
15 years ago. Thirty-two boys were en- 
tered in the contest. 

The grand champion steer was a Here- 
ford from the Mill Iron herd. It weighed 
985 pounds. The cowgirl was offered 41 
cents a pound for the animal but she re- 
fused to sell it. 


Buster Brown is now located at the W. 
E. Harvey Hereford Ranch, Ada, Okla. 
Mr. Brown was formerly herdsman for 
the late E. W. Moutray of Abilene, Texas. 


_ The Oklahoma Hereford Heaven Asso- 
ciation will conduct a tour and heifer sale 
on June 9 and 10. Both commercial and 
purebred herds will be visited in order to 
show pasture and range management as 
well as the cattle being produced on each 
ranch. The sale will be held on the after- 
noon of June 10 in Sulphur, Okla. Every- 
one is invited to participate in this event. 


The Oklahoma Angus Breeders Asso- 
ciation will hold a field day May 26 at 
Angus Valley Farms, owned by Jay P. 
Walker, Tulsa. 

<> 

The Central Texas Polled Hereford As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Clif- 
ton on March 24 and planned a tour for 
May 9 and 10. Starting at 8 a. m. on 
May 9 at the Perry Landrum ranch near 
Lott, Texas, the group will visit 10 herds 
the first day and will spend the first 
night at Stephenville at the Long Hotel. 
The second day the tour will visit five 
herds, concluding the trip at the Gill’s 
ranch near Whon, Texas. Everyone is in- 
vited to attend this event. 

James H. Allen, formerly herdsman at 
Essar Ranch, San Antonio, is now man- 
ager of the newly established Fooks 
Angus Farm at Camden, Ark. 

The National Hereford Show for 1950 
will be held at Huron, S. D., from Oct. 28 
through 31. This show was held in this 
city in 1949 and the success with which 
it went over prompted a repeat perform- 
ance. The event will be a $10,000 show 
and will feature a sale this year. 

> 

Of interest to polled Hereford breeders 
is the recent sale of GJ Ranch and the 
entire herd of polled Herefords, located 
at Hernando, Miss., and owned by George 
D. Perry, Jr., to A. P. Tarpley, Jr., Sena- 
tobia, Miss. Mr. Tarpley owns Glenmead- 
ow Ranch and has been building a top 
herd of polled Herefords. This addition 
will make this one of the larger herds. 





Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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Selling 1000 Head of 
Aberdeen-Angus 


The Largest Group of Purebred There Will Be Bargains for Everyone 
Aberdeen-Angus Ever Sold in This Large Offering 


TARKIO LAKESIDE RANCH 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


MAY 29, 30, 31 


Starting at 10 A. M. on May 29th 
* 


COMPLETE DISPERSION OF THE WORLD FAMOUS TARKIO 
RANCH HERD OF PUREBRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OUR OFFERING INCLUDES There have been more championships won with steers pro- 


duced in this herd than axy other herd in the land. In the 
50 TRIED AND PROVEN HERD BULLS fat carload shows Tarkio rte “esas aan the 
shows, winning 11 consecutive Gran ampionships over 
500 COWS WITH CALVES AT SIDE a three-year period at Denver, Fort Worth, Omaha, Kansas 


150 COWS CLOSE TO CALVING City and International shows. Eleven consecutive Grand 
Championships were won at the Denver National Western 
50 TWO-YEAR-OLD REPLACEMENT HEIFERS - Livestock Shows. The record from the standpoint of the 
200 YEARLING REPLACEMENT HEIFERS, OPEN finished product is the greatest in the land. Steers pro- 
‘ duced in this herd have continued winning in the hands of 

37 YEARLING COMMERCIAL HEIFERS, OPEN other feeders. 


TARKIO CATTLE HAVE HAD DISTRIBUTION FOR 
BREEDING PURPOSES FROM COAST TO COAST! 
COME AND SEE 
COME AND BUY 
YOU WILL LIKE WHAT YOU SEE 
YOU WILL LIKE WHAT YOU BUY 
For Catalog Write: yx For Reservations Write: 


SALE MANAGER: J. B. McCORKLE, CONNER HOTEL, LARAMIE, WYOMING 
(Catalog Only on Request) 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 











OLSEN-STELZER ROPER : 


An ideal saddle, excellent for fast, hard 
work. The tree is made with quarter- -horse 
» “special” bars. Our “special” bar is 
k ger and heavier than standard. Specify 
which is desired. 


The tree has a 10” swell, 2” cantle, 3%” 
horn. Full leather covered stirrups up to 
4”; 6” roping flank cinch. 


No. 247-A, as shown 
No. 247-B, full hand carved 
No. 247-D, flesh-side out 


$160.00 


Unconditionally guaranteed 
Write for catalog. 


OLSEN-STELZER 


BOOTS E SADDLES 
HENRIETTA, Xs 








‘MORE MONEY IN 


HORTHORNS 


America's oldest 
and eet profit- 
able reed of 
cattle ¥ ad greater 


dispositionsand widest 
adaptability. Check 
modern Shorthorn 
performance records 
including carlot 

eae single steer 

and © pees 

ER ALL 

for illustrated literature 
and lists of member-breed- 


ers co can supply you with 
seed stock. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. C, Stock Yards, Chicago 9, ill. 








June 
June 
June 


June 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


11- 
. 12—Cedar Lane Farms, Greenville, Miss. 
13 
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LIVESTOCK 


HEREFORD SALES 
Lakeview Hereford Farm, Tyler, Texas. 
Sunset Hereford Ranch Dispersion, 
Brady, Texas. 
—M. B. Hughey 
boro, Ga. 
5—Green Leaf Farm, Bonne Terre, Mo. 
7—-F. E. Clark Dispersion, Cisco, Texas. 
10 ggg Heaven Heifer Sale, Sulphur, 
Okla. 


Est. Dispersion, States- 


21-22—-Patterson Land Co. Dispersion, Bis- 
marck, 8S. D. 

4—Tisdal & Deputy, Clinton, Okla. 

21—-Hereford Heaven Assn. Feeder Sale, 
Ardmore, Okla. 

28—Longview Farms, Lees Summit, Mo. 

2—-Thorp Hereford Farms, Britton, S. D. 

5 -Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 

yo. 

6—Suncrest Hereford Ranch, Gunnison, 
Colo. 

9—Emmadine Farms, Breckenridge, Mo. 

10—Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Macon, Mo. 

11—Windsor Place, Boonville, Mo. 

14—CK Ranch Calf Sale, Brookville, Kans. 

31—-South Texas Hereford Breeder-Feeder 
Assn., Beeville, Texas. 

4—Poca Dot Farms, Deerfield, Va. 

6—Weber & Philson, Bartlesville, Okla. 

7--Hillcrest Farms, Chester, W. Va. 

8—Blue Grass Hereford Sale, Louisville, Ky. 

8-9—-Northeastern New Mexico Hereford Br. 
Assn., Raton, N. M. 

10—Circle A Hereford Farm, Morris, Ill. 

1l—Freeman Hereford Farm, Pulaski, Tenn. 

14—Sun Flower Hereford Futurity, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 

18—Jones Hereford Ranch, Rhome, Texas. 

20—Barret Hereford Ranch, Comanche, Tex. 
Texas. 

21—Jim Hering, McGregor, Texas. 
Mid-North Texas Hereford Assn., 
burne, Texas. 
T. R. Sorenson, Monee, III. 
Blanco Co. Hereford Sale. Johnson City, 
Texas. 

5—Woody 
Mo. 


Cle- 


Hereford Ranch, Kansas City, 


7—Honey Creek Ranch, Grove, Okla. 
9—Hereford Heaven Assn., Ardmore, Okla. 
Circle H Ranch, Winona, Miss. 
West Texas Hereford Br. 


Sale, Abilene, 


Texas. 
. 14—Texas-Oklahoma Hereford Breeders, 


. 15 — A aaa Hereford Assn., 


. 10—Honey 


- 15-16 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Henrietta, 


Calif. 
Sale, 


aK H. Karpe, Bakersfield, 
Creek Ranch Range Bull 
Grove, Okla 

National Western Hereford Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALES 
28—Lewis Johnson Half of Johnson 
Bros. Herd Dispersion, J. D. Craft, 
Jacksboro, Texas. 

7-9—-Second Annual National Western Polled 
Hereford Assn. Show & Sale, Denver, 
Colo. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALES 
22—Southern Oklahoma Assn., Ardmore, 


s, 1951 


Okla. 

29, 30, 31 Lara- 
mie, 

Sixth Annus’ Distribution Sale, San 
Angelo. Texas. 

C. E. Keed, Wichita, Kans. 
-Texas Aberdeen-Angus Sale, 
Texas. 

R. A. Patterson, Muskogee, Okla. 

-Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn. 
Southwestern Regional Assn., Tulsa, 
Ikla. 
Quality 
Okla. 


Sotee Lakeside Dispersion, 


Tyler, 


Prince Female Sale, Stillwater, 
1951 


National Western Aberdeen-Angus 
Sale, y 


Denver, Colo 
SHORTHORN SALES 
National Shorthorn Sale, Memphis, Tenn. 
1951—National Western Shorthorn Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 

BRAHMAN SALES 
South Texas Brahman Auction, 
Texas 


Alice, 


HORSES 
-Goodrich Quarter Horse Dispersion, 
Goldthwaite, Texas. 


May 


CALENDAR 


GENERAL 
May 6 Kansas Livestock Feeders Day, Manhat- 
tan, Kans. 
May 7—Quarter Horse Show, Sonoita, Ariz. 
May 9%-10—-Central Texas Polled Hereford Tour, 
Waco, Texas. 
May 12-13—-Hereford Congress, Great Falls, Mont. 
May 15-16—West Texas Hereford Tour, Abilene, 
exas. 
Brownwood Horse Show, 


May 19-21 Brownwood, 


exas. 
May 25-27—-Montana Stockgrowers Assn. Conven- 
tion, Billings, Mont. 
Oklahoma Angus Field Day, Angus Val- 
ley Farm, Tulsa, Okla. 
June 1-3—South Dakota Stockgrowers Convention, 
Fort Pierre, S. D 
Blanco County Hereford Breeders Tour. 
-Wyoming Stockgrowers Assn. Conven- 
tion, Cody, Wyo. 
June 8-10—Nebraska Stockgrowers Assn. Conven- 
tion, Alliance, Nebr. 
June 9 Hereford Heaven Tour, Sulphur, Okla. 
June 15-17 ae High School Rodeo, 
Hallettsville, Texas. 
June 16-17—Osage County Oklahoma Cattlemen's 
——- & Ranch Tour, Pawhuska, 


May 26 


June 3-4 
June 6-8 


0 
June 16-18-—Third Annual FFA Rodeo, Santa Rosa, 


June 20 Honey Creek Ranch Field Day, Grove, 
Okla 


June 21-24——Colorado Cattlemen's Assn. Conven- 
tion, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
June 27-28—-Colorado Hereford Assn. 
rado Springs, Colo. 
June 28-July 1—Rocky oem 
Race Meet, Kremmiing, C 
July 13-15 Third Annual Olney Bison, 
fexas. 
July 15 ev Horse and Palomino Show, 
ney, Texas. 
18-20. National 
Rodeo, 


Sept. 11-16 
T 


Tour, Colo- 


Sete Horse 


Olney, 


Aug. Championship High School 
Santa Rosa, N. M. 
Texas Aberdeen-Angus Show, 
exas. 
i8-23—Tri-State Fair, 
23-Oct. 1—New Mexico 
querque, N. M. 
West Texas Fair, 
Texas-Oklahoma Fair, 
4-7—-Eastern New Mexico State 
well, M. 
6-8—Tri-State Fair, Deming, N. M. 
7—Annual Range Improvement Field Day, 
U. S. Southern Great Plains Field Sta- 
tion, Woodward, Okla. 
Oct. 7-22—State Fair of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 
Oct. a Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
s City, Mo. 
“Southwestern Cattle Festival, 


Tyler, 


Texas. 
Fair, 


Amarillo, 
State 


Sept. 
Sept. Albu- 
Abilene, Texas. 

Iowa Park, Tex. 
Fair, Ros- 


Oct. 16-19 Clovis, 
o1-Ne. ‘6 Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco, ea 
Oct. 28-31-—National Hereford Show, Huron, S. D. 
Nov. 1-3—U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn. ho 

vention, Phoenix, Ariz. 
a Grass Hereford Show, 


Oct. 


Nov. 7-9 Louisville, 
7-12 a math Texas Fair & Exposition, 
Kingsville, Texas. . 

All Kansas Hereford Show, Hutchinson, 


Nov. 
Nov. 13 


ans. 
25-Dec. 2—-International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Il. 
7-8-9—National Western Polled Hereford 
Assn. Show, Denver, Colo. 
. 12-20, 1951—National Western 
Denver, Colo. 
. 18—National Western Feeder Cattle 
Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Stock Show, 


Sale, 


Jole Blon, grand champion Quarter 
Horse mare, Cottle King Horse show, 
owned by Doyle Saul, Plainview, Texas. 
Left, Ed Heller, judge; right, Grace 
Jones, show secretary.—Gressett photo. 
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Texas Livestock Markets’ Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio During Past Month 


FORT WORTH Trade on the Fort 

Worth Livestock 
Market during April was featured by 
rather light supplies in the cattle yards, 
heavy runs in the sheep yards and un- 
evenly higher prices for most classes in 
the cattle yards. Cattle and calf receipts 
during the first three weeks of April 
were a little larger than during the same 
period a year ago. Hog supplies were 
slightly less, while sheep and lamb sup- 
plies showed around 75 per cent increase 
over the same period last year. 

Recent sales of slaughter steers and 
yearlings were 50c@$1.00 higher than a 
month previous and heifers were 50c 
higher. Most cows were 25c@50c higher, 
with canners steady. Bulls are mostly 
$1.00 higher than a month ago. Good and 
choice slaughter calves were $1.50 higher, 
while common and medium slaughter 
calves were from 50c to $1.50 higher. 
Stocker and feeder steers and yearlings 
were from $1.00@1.50 higher and stocker 
calves from $1.00@3.00 higher. Stocker 
cows have remained steady. 

Mature offerings in the cattle yards 
included a liberal proportion of medium 
and good slaughter steers and yearlings, 
these kind selling recently from $24.50 
@27.00. Good beef steers sold up to 
$27.00 and many lots of good and choice 
yearlings turned from $27.00@29.00. 
Common and low medium grades were 
limited to odd lots, these selling from 
$19.00@22.50. 

Common and medium cows crossed the 
scales from $17.00@19.00, with a light 
supply of good cows going from $19.00@ 
20.50. Most canners and cutter cows 
turned recently from $14.00@16.50, with 
shelly canners $12.00@13.00. Medium 
and good sausage bulls are selling from 
$20.00@21.50, a few $22.00. Cutter and 
common bulls cleared from $16.00@ 
19.00. 

After the middle of April, good and 
choice slaughter calves cashed from 
$25.50@28.00. Common and medium 
grades of slaughter calves sold from 
$18.50@25.00 and culls from $16.00@ 
18.00. A few vealers sold up to $30.00 
and above. Prices on slaughter calves are 
the highest since July, 1948. 

Good and choice stocker calves and 
yearlings moved out from $25.00@27.00, 


with choice calves up to $28.00. Common 
and medium stocker calves and yearlings 
ranged from $18.00@24.50. Medium and 
good stocker and feeder steers moved 
from $22.00@25.00. Stocker cows are sell- 
ing from $17.00@20.00. 

Butcher hog prices on April 20 were 
25¢ higher than a month previous. Sows 
were 50c higher and feeder pigs 50c@ 
$1.00 lower. The top so far this month 
$17.25 was paid April 19th. Good and 
choice 185-270 lbs. sold April 20th at 
$16.75 and $17.00. Good and choice 160- 
180 lbs. and 275-375 lbs. cashed from 
$15.25@16.50. Sows sold mostly from 
$14.00@15.00 and feeder pigs moved out 
from $10.00@13.00. 


Supplies in the sheep yards so far this 
month included about 60 per cent shorn 
lambs and 25 per cent springers. Recent 
sales show spring lambs $1.00 higher 
than a month previous. Shorn slaughter 
lambs are 25c@50c lower, slaughter ewes 
$1.00@2.00 lower and feeder lambs $2.00 
@3.00 lower. Spring lambs _ reached 
$28.50 this month, with most good and 
choice grades $26.00@27.50 and common 
and medium springers $20.00@25.00. The 
top so far on shorn slaughter lambs was 
$24.75 paid April 20th. Most medium and 
good shorn slaughter lambs sold from 
$23.00@24.00. Shorn slaughter yearlings 
and two-year-old wethers turned mostly 
from $20.00@21.00. Good shorn slaugh- 
ter ewes reached $13.50 with recent sales 
of common to good grades from $9.00@ 
12.00 and aged wethers $12.50 down. Me- 
dium and good shorn feeder lambs moved 
from $17.00@21.50, a few to $22.50. 


SAN ANTONIO Higher prices pre- 

vailed in all cattle 
classes on the San Antonio market dur- 
ing April, slaughter calves showing most 
advance. Calves regained losses incurred 
the previous month. Near the close of 
the month, slaughter steers and yearlings 
were mostly 50 to 75 cents higher, slaugh- 
ter cows mostly $1.00 up, bulls 75 cents 
to mostly $1.00 higher. Slaughter calves 
gained $1.00@1.50 with instances of a 
$2.00 advance over the previous month’s 
close. Stocker steers took mostly $1.00 
higher and calves 50 cents to $1.00 up- 
turn. 


Good to choice fed 742-768 pound year- 
lings cashed at $28.00@28.50. Good and 
choice 1,177 pound slaughter steers sold 
to arrive at $26.00. Loadlots average 
to top medium 930-1,227 pounds cleared 
at $24.00@25.00. Common to low me- 
dium sold in a $19.00@21.00 price spread. 
Bulk of medium to low good yearlings 
turned $22.50@25.00. 

Good beef cows crossed the scales at 
$19.00@20.50 with common and medium 
selections earning $16.00@19.00. Can- 
ners and cutters sold chiefly in a $13.00 
@15.50 price range. Good weighty sau- 
sage bulls cashed at $20.00@21.00, com- 
mon and medium $17.00@20.00 and cut- 
ters $16.00@17.50. 

Odd lots of choice slaughter calves 
scored $28.00@29.25, with high medium 
and good kinds cashing at $25.50@27.00. 
Bulk of offerings graded medium and 
moved at $22.00@25.50, common $18.00 
@22.00 and culls $15.00@17.50. 


Loadlots 325-350 pound stocker calves 
sold at $27.50. Medium and good mixed 
stocker calves claimed $22.00@26.50. Me- 
dium Brahmans went at $21.00@23.50. 
Medium and good yearlings commanded 
$21.50@25.00, and loadlots good 976-1,118 
pound feeder steers cashed at $23.50@ 
23.65. Inferior and common stocker cows 
moved at $14.50@17.00. Stocker bulls 
sold at $17.00@19.00. 

Hogs followed the price advances and 
all weights of butchers were 50 to 75 
cents higher, sows 25 cents up and feeder 
pigs steady to 50 cents higher. Good and 
choice butchers scaling 180-270 pounds 
sold at $15.50@16.25. Sows, 425 pounds 
down, sold generally at $13.00@14.00. 
Choice 90-120 pound feeder pigs reached 
$14.00@14.50 with good and choice 70- 
120 pounds going at $13.50@14.00. 

Good wooled lambs commanded $24.50 
@25.00. Good and choice spring lambs 
cleared at $26.00@27.00 with common 
and medium turning $20.00@25.50. Me- 
dium and good shorn lambs sold at $21.00 
@23.25. Medium and good ewes and 
wethers earned $10.00@12.50. Medium 
and good 78-80 pound shorn feeder lambs 
changed hands at $16.00@22.00. 

Medium shorn Angora goats bulked at 
$10.00@10.75, with occasional lots to 
small butchers going at $11.00@11.50. 





Central Markets The Oldest American System Where 


The OLD LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND EXISTS 


With Daily Livestock Supplies and Volume Competitive Demand 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 
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PALACE 


BOOT SHOP 


STEVE PANOS, Prop. 
1212 Prairie Ave. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Strictly hand-made Cow- 
boy Boots. Officers Riding 
and Field Boots. Special 
made shoes. 


Large stock of hand-made 
boots, sizes to fit every 
foot. Prices from $30 up. 

Prices on special orders 
made to measure $37.50 up. 

The PALACE BOOT 
wears well, holds its shape 
and is famous for its ap- 
pearance. If you want a 


really fine pair of boots try 
PALAC 


¢ 
Write us for 
Measure Blank 








A CATTLE BANK 


Always ready to make sound livestock and 
ranch loans to dependable cattlemen. 


VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 
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DOWN My Way 


TEX TAYLOR 


N the early days of Texas the trails wuz pretty rough, with buffalos and 
prairie dogs and Injuns mean and tough. Nature then wuz in the raw and 
everything wuz wild and it took a hardy pioneer to live and raise a child. 
There wuz somethin’ ’bout this country tho that drawed ’em to the West 

and dangers wuz jest brushed aside and them that lived wuz best. They 
gathered Longhorn cattle and took ’em up the trail, they set up law and 
order and even built a jail. 

Folks kept on a comin’ here and then the railroads too, the packin’ house 
and factory that make the boot and shoe. You jest can’t stop a thing like 
0 so look at Texas now, we’ve got exactly what it takes, but we ain’t forgot 
the cow. 

The trails are dang good highways now, the cities bright and clean, the 
tourist courts and hotel rooms the best you ever seen. And when it comes to 
scenery, why man we’ve got it all, from piney woods and level plains to 
mountains big and tall. We’ve got irrigated valleys down on the Rio Grandee 
where grapefruit grows and oranges and also cactus candy. We’ve got wide 
open spaces and the Gulf of Mexico, in fact we’ve got it podner, jest any- 
where you go. Of history and monuments, why folks the state is full, the 
Alamo is known to all, you might find Sittin’ Bull. The weather we can give 
to suit, jest come and call yore number, you want it hot or want it cold or 





want some rain and thunder. 


So call yore woman, pack yore duds, or come jest as you are, the road is 


open podner and it ain’t so very far. 











Cull and common earned $8.00@9.75. 
Kids cleared at $4.50@6.50 per head. 


HOUSTON The trading tempo im- 


proved somewhat at the 
Port City Stockyards during the past 
month, especially after the end of the 
Lenten season. Heavy slaughter calves 
proved hard to sell at times, but the de- 
mand was broad for most all classes. 
The total salable receipts for the four- 
week period showed a substantial gain 
over the previous period’s supply and a 
small increase over the corresponding 
month of last year. The current month’s 
totals amounted to 3584 cattle and 7064 
calves compared with the previous four- 
week totals of 2669 cattle and 5237 calves 
and the totals for a year ago of 3208 cat- 
tle and 6163 calves. The prolonged period 
without rainfall was responsible in part 
for the heavier marketings of livestock. 
Slaughter steers were rather scarce 
during the entire period, although a few 
small lots of medium grade steers ar- 
rived. Cow receipts were some larger 
than recently and beef types were fairly 
well represented. Good grade slaughter 
calves were offered in mostly small lots 
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Write for Free Information 


and Descriptive Folder on 


American Brangus Breeders Association 


PHONE 1200 


for beef 


REGISTERED 
Brangus Cattle 


and Foundation Stock 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 











with the bulk of the supply consisting of 
common and medium grades. Brahman 
type stocker calves greatly outnumbered 
whiteface variety. 

Price gains were recorded for most all 
classes during the month due to the ac- 
tive trading and broadened demand. The 
clearance was practically complete at all 
times and very few lots were held from 
one day’s session until the next. 

The medium grade slaughter steers 
went out mainly from $23.00@24.00 per 
hundred. Good grade slaughter cows 
ranged upward to $20.00 with common 
and medium from $18.00@19.00 at the 
close of the period. Canner and cutter 
cows crossed the scale from $14.00@ 
17.50 with hard and emaciated cows down 
to $11.00. Good heavy sausage bulls 
claimed $20.00@21.00, while cutter to me- 
dium kind sold from $17.50@20.00. Small 
lots and odd head of good slaughter 
calves made from $28.00@29.00 with the 
bulk from $27.00@28.00. Medium grade 
changed hands from $23.50@26.00, com- 
mon from $21.00@23.00 and cull from 
$18.50@20.50. Medium and good white- 
face stocker calves brought from $21.00 
@26.00, while heavy Brahman calves 
turned from $22.00@23.00 and light 
weights to $24.00. Common and medium 
stocker cows realized from $15.00@17.00, 
with heifers to $20.50. Medium stocker 


Hot Shot B, grand champion Quarter 
Horse stallion, Cottle King Horse show, 
owned by Buckle L Ranch, Childress, 
Texas. Photo by Gressett. 
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FEED CATTLE AND SHEEP 
THE MODERN WAY WITH 


One man does the work of two in 
one-fourth the time. Two hundred 
pounds of cake, pellets, or checkers 
may be distributed per minute, 
driver never leaving pickup seat. 
Only one minute required to detach 
from or attach to vehicle. 


For Information Write 


WYNN’S FEED DISTRIBUTOR 


Dept. 1, Box 164, Bellevue, Texas 














The New Thailalong 


ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 


Escape door each stall—removable side flaps—walk-in 
front door—individual rear doors—(swing or drop) 
padded stali—full protection. 


56” Stall Width 
72” Stall Height 


78” Stall Length 
Wt. App. 1,500 Ibs. 


Oak lining—steel frame head separating grills—same 
width as car—well balanced—pulls easy. 

Knee Action — Individual Wheel S — Cushion 
Ride—No Sway—Well Balanced—Pulls Easy—Low Cen- 
ter of Gravity—Eliminates Shock—Easy Step-in iLoad- 


Fy Ahcol 
vw 








Order Now for Immediate Delivery—Additional Infor- 
mation Furnished on Request—All Trailers Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


MILEY TRAILER CO. 


3411 North Main Phone NO-3411 Fort Worth, Texas 
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Brand Inspector Solves Cattle 
Rustling Mystery 


HE importance of cattlemen brand- 

ing their cattle and reporting losses 

promptly is emphasized in a recent 
theft case in Oklahoma in which a Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation inspector, K. L. Cannon, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, played 
the leading role. 

Some time ago a truck backed up to 
the Seiling, Okla., sales barn and loaded 
eleven cattle, a two-year-old heifer and 
ten mixed calves. The heifer was the 
only animal carrying a brand. The owner 
immediately reported the loss and Can- 
non, an old-timer on the staff of Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation inspectors, was on the alert. In 
due time the heifer was shipped to the 
Oklahoma City market, where Cannon 
discovered it, held it up and started 
tracing it. His investigations revealed 
that the heifer had been sold five times 
before being shipped to the Oklahoma 
City market, and finally identified by 
the original owner. Records of the initial 
sale revealed the name of the thief, who 
was soon apprehended and confessed the 
theft of the eleven animals. 

Cannon says that had it not been for 
the brand on the heifer the theft may 
never have been solved. And had it not 
been for Cannon’s alertness and familiar- 
ity with brands the case might still be 
a mystery. 

Cannon admonishes cattlemen to brand 
their cattle as soon as they can as the 
brand is the only positive way of identi- 
fying the animal in event it is stolen. 
Cannon also urges cattlemen to report 
losses promptly so that inspectors may 
be on the alert. Many cattle thieves dis- 
pose of their loot at unscrupulous slaugh- 
ter houses and when cnce the branded 
hide is destroyed there is little chance 
of obtaining evidence. 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association maintains brand in- 
spection service at 14 livestock markets 
and marketing terminals and has 28 
field inspectors available at the call of 
members to check into rustling in the 
Southwest. 


Golden Oak Farms Shorthorn 
Sale 


SUMMARY 


26 Bulls averaged 
28 Females averaged 
54 Head averaged 


IDESPREAD interest in Short- 

horn cattle was evidenced at the 

third annual Shorthorn sale held 
by C. M. Caraway & Sons at the ranch 
near De Leon, Texas, April 3. South 
Texas, April 3. South Texas cattlemen 
were good buyers and a number of the 
better animals were bought by Okla- 
homa breeders. 

The top price of the sale was $1,300 
paid by Ferris Brothers of Tishomingo, 
Okla., for Prince Peter Master, one of 
the outstanding sons of Prince Peter. 

W. J. Phillips, Iredell, Texas, topped 
the females, when he paid $1,150 for 
Marmac Missie 3d, with a heifer calf at 
side by Prince Peter Ladas. 

C. K. Boyt, Devers, Texas, was one of 
the major buyers, confining his purchases 
to bulls which he will use in crossbreed- 
ing with his herd of Brahman cattle. 

C. D. “‘Pete”’ Swaffer conducted the 
auction. 








LEAGUE RANCH 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


PRINCE DOMINO BREEDING 
Sold out of Bulls of 


Serviceable age 


Herd bulls in Service: 


D. L. Demino 3rd 
Don Axtell Jr. 
Sterling Larry D Ist 


VISITORS WELCOME 


JACK IDOL, Mgr. 


BENJAMIN, TEXAS 


COMBS & WORLEY 
Herefords 


PAMPA, TEXAS 
* 


HERD SIRES 


PLUS DOMINO 106th 
by Domino Plus 2d 


C W CARLOS DOMINO 154th 
by C. W. Carlos Domino 


C W SYMBOL SETH 
by WHR Helmsman 3d 


REGAN, REGAN 
AND HESS 


Buyers and Sellers 


STOCKERS and FEEDERS 


MAIN OFFICE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
818 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Phone—Market 3536 and Market 0500 


SPRINGFIELD, NEBRASKA 
Phone 881 


Buys and Sells 


CATTLE and LAND 


on Commission 
Stocker and Feeder Cattle Our Specialty 
Seymour, Texas... = iPhone 127 
Benjamin, Texas... = CiRPhone 34 


























Write for information about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 


ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 








Texas 

Spring range feed prospects have 
changed rapidly during the past thirty 
days from very good to poor. March 
rainfall was much below normal and 
high winds have dissipated the limited 
moisture supply. Drouthy conditions have 
spread steadily eastward. Growth of 
green feed was at a standstill over much 
of the state and dry cured feed was get- 
ting short on many western ranges. Rain 
was urgently needed to bring new feed 
along. Settling dust in High and Low 
Plains counties was reducing palatability 
of dry feed in that area. A fair to ade- 
quate supply of clovers and rescue grass 
was still available over the eastern half 
of the state from the unusually rank Jan- 

uary and February growth, but it will 
mature earlier than usual unless moisture 
is received. All range feed was reported 
at 78 per cent condition on April 1. This 
recorded a 5-point decline during March. 
Usually range feed improves about 3 
points during March. The 10-year April 1 
average is 79 per cent. 

Cows and calves were in fair to good 
condition. Local demand for stocker cows 
and calves was easing because of poor 
summer range prospects. Some cattle 
were being turned back on dry wheat 
fields in the northwest. All cattle were 
reported at 82 per cent condition on 
April 1, or 2 points below that reported 
a month ago. Usually the condition of 
cattle improves about 2 points during 
March. The 10-year average condition of 
cattle on April 1 is 80 per cent. 

Ewes and lambs were generally in fair 
to good condition. However, range feed 
over the main sheep country deteriorated 
rapidly during March. Growth of green 
feed came to a standstill in eastern Pla- 
teau counties and dust settling on cured 
range feed in western Plateau counties 
was reducing palatability. The spring 
market run of yearlings has started a 
full month ahead of usual. Even milk 
lambs, which usually do not move in vol- 
ume until mid- May, were moving in vol- 
ume the last week in March. A large 
per cent of the lambs were carrying 
slaughter flesh. Goat shearing was near- 
ing completion and sheep shearing was 
just getting started. All sheep were re- 
ported at 82 per cent condition compared 
with 86 per cent a month ago. The 10- 
year April 1 average condition of sheep 
is 81 per cent. 

Western Ranges 

Western range feed conditions are 
slightly below average due to dry condi- 
tions in the Southern Great Plains and 
the Southwest and delayed new feed 
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growth in the Northern Great Plains and 
Northwest. Range feed condition declined 
during March, compared to the usual in- 
crease. Livestock are generally in good 
condition but failed to make the usual 
gains during March. Cattle and sheep 
wintered in better condition than a year 
ago and winter losses were generally 
light, according to the April 1 Western 
Livestock and Range Report issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

The condition of range feed in the 17 
western states is below average and there 
has been more than the usual decline dur- 
ing March and the winter season. The 
reported decline in range feed during 
March was 2 points compared to the 
average increase of 1 to 2 points. This 
comes from delayed new feed growth and 
short old range feed in the Northern 
Great Plains and the Northwest, and 
continued lack of precipitation in the 
South Central and Southern Great Plains 
and the Southwest. In the ten states 
east of the Rockies the range feed condi- 
tion is about 4 points below average, 
with about average condition in the seven 
far western states. In Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Northeastern Wyoming, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, range feed con- 
dition is below average following dry con- 
ditions in 1949 and delayed new feed 
growth. These states have ample mois- 
ture. Western Nebraska and most of 
Wyoming have good old feed, with some 
need of moisture. It is critically dry over 
much of Western Kansas, Eastern Colo- 
rado, Western Oklahoma, the western 
half of Texas and Eastern New Mexico. 
This large grazing area has had several 
months of below normal precipitation 
and lacks moisture to start new feed, but 
has a good growth of old feed. Range 
feed and moisture conditions are good in 
the eastern half of the states of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Texas. Range feed conditions are 
good in Western Colorado, Utah, and 
Arizona. Nevada has fair feed. California 
pasturage was developing well with 
ample moisture to make spring feed. It 
is dry in Southern California and South- 
ern Nevada. Heavy feeding reduced hay 
and other feeds, with some local short- 
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ages in the Northern Plains and North- 
west. 

The reported condition of range feed 
on April 1, 1950, was 77 per cent, com- 
pared with 79 per cent last month, 78 
per cent a year ago, and the ten-year 
(1939-48) average of 80 per cent. 

Cattle and calves have wintered in 
slightly below average condition, with a 
little more than the usual shrink during 
March due to storms in the Northwest 
and Northern Plains and lack of new 
feed in the Central and Southern Plains 
and the Southwest. Cattle have wintered 
in good flesh and above average condi- 
tion in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. The northern section from 
the Dakotas westward to the Pacific had 
rather severe winter conditions and some 
feed shortages. There is some concern 
as to cattle prospects in the dry areas 
from Western Kansas and Eastern Colo- 
rado south to Mexico due to lack of 
moisture to start new feed. There has 
been a strong demand for stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves. 

The reported condition of cattle and 
calves on April 1, 1950, was 82 per cent, 
compared with 84 per cent last month, 79 
per cent a year ago, and the ten-year 
(1939-48) average of 83 per cent. 

Sheep have wintered in about average 
condition, with drying range feed caus- 
ing some shrink in the Southwest. Sheep 
in the northern states are in better con- 
dition than a year ago. Lamb crop pros- 
pects are good except in local northern 
areas where the winter was severe. Texas 
has a good lamb crop, but drying ranges 
have cut the favorable early feed outlook. 
Sheep conditions in California are much 
better than a year ago. 

The reported condition of sheep and 
lambs on April 1, 1950, was 84 per cent, 
compared with 85 per cent last month, 81 
per cent a year ago, and the ten-year 
(1939-48) average of 84 per cent. 





Cattle Sales and Prices 


Where sex is not given on sales, excepting calves, 
the reference is to steers. As “The Cattleman” 
goes to press several days before date of release, 
range conditions may have changed since these 
reports were made. 


AMARILLO — Coldwater Cattle Co., 
Amarillo, sold 32 bulls to Lee Matney, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

George Porter, Amarillo, sold 500 steer 
yearlings to Virginia Porter and bought 
500 steer yearlings from Womble Bros., 
Amarillo; 81 from R. E. Gill, Umbarger; 
and 31 from Cc. M. Brummett, Amarillo. 

B. Dawson, Vega, sold 214 two-year- 
old steers to Hershel Weil, Paris, Ky. 
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COTTONSEED. PEANUT AND SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


CONTACT US WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET 


WESTERN FEEDERS SUPPLY CoO. 
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National Livestock Commission Company of Texas 


FORT WORTH STOCK YARDS, TEXAS 


1888 — Sixty-Two Years of Dependable Sales and Service — 1950 


SOUTHWESTERN LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE PHONES 6-3124 AND 6-3125 
Pleas Ryan and Ben Lotspeich, Cattle; Bill Few, Calves; George Jones, Hogs; Everett Cooper, Sheep 


CATTLE - SHEEP - HOGS 





R. L. Campbell, Claude, sold 41 steer 
yearlings to J. R. Booth, Denver, Colo. 

Charles Ford, Amarillo, sold 242 steer 
yearlings to I. R. Brummett, Bassett, 
Calif., and bought 177 steer yearlings 
from the Santa Fe Railroad. 

Thompson & Tuttle, Amarillo, sold 150 
steer yearlings to Illinois parties. 

Elton Vance, Amarillo, sold 40 heifer 
yearlings to Louis Dinner, Clover, Colo. 

Bob Hulett, Amarillo, sold 858 heifer 
yearlings to Winzeler & Crandall, Kan- 
sas; 180 steer yearlings to Leo Singer, 
Marion, Iowa, and 285 to Birmingham, 
Marion, Iowa. 

Hulett & Fletcher, Amarillo, sold 57 
steer and heifer yearlings to Winzeler & 
Crandall, Kansas; and 125 steer year- 
lings to Hugh Carlin, Brookville, Kans. 

DeJanett, Amarillo, sold 91 cows and 
calves to K. LaFon, Amarillo. 

Gill Graber, Amarillo, sold 144 heifer 
yearlings to Louis Dinner, Clover, Colo.; 
and bought 331 steer yearlings from A. 
B. Morgan, Amarillo; and 311 three-year- 
old steers from Acie Porter, Bovina. 

Cy Elliott, Happy, sold 136 steer and 
heifer yearlings to Henry Cone, Amarillo. 

L. B. Dudley, Amarillo, sold 100 heifer 
yearlings to Swift & Co., Dallas. 

Bill Hulett, Amarillo, sold 375 steer 
yearlings to Tarkington Bros., Tarking- 
ton, Iowa. 

Porter Hulett, Amarillo, sold 250 steer 
yearlings to Iowa parties. 

C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo, sold 603 
two-year-old steers to Foxley, Inc., 
Omaha. 

Jack Hooten, Gentry, sold 176 two- 
year-old steers to Mack Rosenstock, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

W. J. Lewis, Romero, shipped 215 two 
and three-year-old steers to Eskridge, 
Kansas, for grass. 

Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo, sold 48 cows 
and 19 bulls to Texas Prison System, 
Huntsville. 

Dr. Stevenson & Son, Amarillo, shipped 
100 two-year-old steers to Kansas for 
grass. 

Quite a few cattle are being moved, 
either sold or shipped to grass. 

All livestock have wintered in good 
condition and some stockers are being 
shipped in for spring. 

We have had some scattered showers, 
but need more to make grass. It looks 
like the wheat crop will be short. 

Steer calves are selling 24¢ to 27c; 
heifer calves 23c to 25c; dry cows, 14c to 
19c; cows with calves, $200 to $240; year- 
ling steers, 23c to 26c; twos and threes 
and up, 24¢ to 25c.—N. H. Sweeney. 


ARCH, N. M.—Lewis & Gowdy, Arch, 
bought 160 Angus heifers from Gordon 
Wicks, Clovis, N. M., 38 from Ernest Kil- 
lough, Clovis, shipped 600 heifers and 30 
buils to Jim Crosby ranch near Clayton 


for the summer, and sent 85 to Frank 
Carroll ranch, near Cross Roads. 

Merrill & Lewis, Clovis, shipped 1000 
big steers to the Kansas City and Los 
Angeles markets. 

Bun Lewis, Clovis, seat 400 Hereford 
heifer calves to Vic Stewart Ranch near 
Logan for the summer and shipped 182 
Hereford cows to Kansas for the sum- 
mer. 

John Howell leased his ranch near Arch 
and sold his cattle to Pete Caviness, 
Clovis. 

It is reported that Floyd Brown, 
Adrian, sold the Ranna ranch in Quay 
County to Marvin Smith, Clovis; and that 
W. Y. Benge, Jr., Las Vegas, sold about 
6,000 acres off the west side of his ranch 
to Texas parties. 

We have had scattered showers, from a 
trace to over an inch, but this country is 
still mighty dry. The wheat is about lost, 
but there is still lots of grass and most of 
it will green up on this little moisture. 
Some contracts are being written for fall 
with yearlings about 2lc to 22¢ and 
calves from 2lc to 24c. There is not much 
being done as the market is waiting for a 
general rain.—James A. Gowdy, Clovis. 


AUSTIN—Stribling Estate, Johnson 
City, sold 105 three- and four-year-old 
cows with 90 calves to M. C. Winters; 
65 good cows and calves to Elmo Stotts, 
Llano County. 

Bill Jones, Amarillo, bought 250 two- 
and three-year-old steers from Henry 
Talley, Nixon, and shipped them to Kan- 
sas grass, and bought 50 three- and 
four-year-old steers from Adolph Adam- 
cik, Smithville, and shipped them to 
Kansas grass. 

R. L. Jay, Marble Falls, shipped 205 
two-and three-year-old steers to Soldani, 
Okla., to grass. 

Montgomery Maddox, Johnson City, 
shipped one car of cows and calves, two 
ears steer yearlings, 2 cars of two-year- 
old steers, to Soldani, Okla.; and two 
cars of three- and four-year-old steers to 
Grand Summit, Kansas. Mr. Maddox 
bought 135 two-year-old steers from 
Karnes Bros., Gonzales, which he shipped 
to Grand Summit, Kan. 

Tommie Winters, Evant, shipped 1,200 
three- and four-year-old steers to Kan- 
sas grass. These cattle wintered on the 
Robt. D. Goodrich ranch in Burnet 
County. 

Cattle are going north in good flesh 
as we had a mild winter with lots of 
grass. We have had 4 to 5 inches of rain 
in Central Texas from the first to the 
20th of April—aA. B. Strickland. 


CLARENDON.—C. L. Lewis, Claren- 
don, bought steer and heifer yearlings 
from the following: 91 from Harry Blair, 
Quitaque; 101 from Bill Montgomery, 


Lakeview; 44 from Joe Montgomery, Qui- 
taque; 109 from Jack Stewart, Altus, 
Okla.; 223 from L. A. Goodwin, Altus, 
Okla.; 70 from O. O. Turner, Altus, Okla.; 
80 heifer yearlings from Shelton & Cham- 
berlain, Clarendon; and sold 518 steer 
and heifer yearlings to B. B. Snider, Den- 
ver, Colo.; and 520 steer yearlings to 
Knorpp Bros., Clarendon. 

Gray Bros., Pampa, sold 105 heifer 
yearlings to Emmett Tentinger, Remson, 
Iowa. 

Cline Cattle Co., Amarillo, sold 141 
yearling steers to Alkali Cattle Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Frank Cooper, Amarillo, bought 50 
steer yearlings from Sam Katara, Lark; 
50 from Ray Knorpp, Groom; 120 heifer 
yearlings from R. A. Clark, Groom; 25 
trom Mrs. Morris Knorpp, Groom; and 
63 from Allen Knorpp, Groom. 

Shelton & Chamberlain, Clarendon, 
bought 60 steer and heifer yearlings from 
Bray Cook, Brice; 55 two-year-old steers 
from Clarence Bairfield, Clarendon; and 
133 steer and heifer yearlings from H. T. 
Warner, Clarendon. 

Laycock & Son, Shamrock, sold 104 one 
and two-year-old steers to Jess Kemp, 
McLean. 

Charles Ford, Amarillo, sold 1300 year- 
ling steers to Hortenson & Son, Amarillo; 
and bought 1115 steer yearlings from 
Barnett & Wilkerson, Amarillo. 

John Sims, Pampa, sold 48 two-year- 
old steers to E. V. Brown, LaSalle, Colo. 

R. A. Clark, Groom, sold 189 steer 
yearlings to Barrick Cattle Co., Amarillo. 

Cattle have wintered well and a good 
calf crop is in sight. We have had some 
rains in this country and grass is grow- 
ing, but much more rain is needed. 

Steer calves are selling 26¢ to 28c; 
heifer calves, 25c to 26c; dry cows, 15c 
to 17¢; cows with calves, $175 to $275; 
yearling steers and twos, 24c to 26c.—A. 
T. Jefferies. 


EL PASO.—Grover Neeley and Roy 
Williams bought 70 head of Brahman 
yearlings at Sweetwater and shipped 
them to Fabens; 112 calves from Mack 
Kyle, Pecos; 43 from Jack Lee Roberts, 
Hudspeth County; sold 154 calves to Rube 
Evans, Andrews; and received 73 Brah- 
man calves from Houston. 

It is very dry over most of West Texas, 
Culberson County and the eastern part of 
Hudspeth had half an inch of rain.—R. 
E. Beaty. 


HEBRONVILLE.—Weil Ranch, Corpus 
Christi, sold 232 Hereford heifers to 
Ward Center, San Antonio, and sold 288 
yearling Hereford steers to Dick Morgan, 
Fort Worth; 255 Hereford cows, some 
with baby calves, to Marvin Harrison, 
Fairfax, Okla. 

Richard Corkill, Hebbronville, sold 26 
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Santa Gertrudis heifers to Ed Canales, 
Premont, for $250 per head. 

W. H. and Willis Drawe, Mercedes, sold 
223 mixed steers to R. S. Gregg, Houston. 

Joe Finley, Encinal, bought 1,616 
Hereford heifers from A. C. Jones, Bee- 
ville; and shipped the following cattle: 
805 steers to Front Royal, Va.; 514 steers 
to Finley O’Bryne, Canadian; 55 heifers 
and 52 cows to Joe O’Bryne, Hiattsville, 
Kans.; 82 cows to Dolph Trane, Rushville, 
Ind.; 413 steers to Robert Zebold, Casso- 
day, Kans.; 56 steers to Frank Eppes, 
Berryville, Va.; 305 steers to Dan East- 
man, Matfield Green, Kans.; and sold 40 
Hereford bulls to Jones Ranch, Corpus 
Christi; 700 heifers to Clay Espy, Fort 
Davis; 562 heifers to Espy & Sons, Cas- 
soday, Kans.; 448 yearling steers to T. J. 
Moss, Sheridan, Wyo.; 527 mixed steers 
to Paul Thompson, Hutchinsonville, Il. 

Miller & Hollaway, Athens, shipped 493 


) steers to Batesville, Kans., to grass and 
' 70 steers to Dow Gilbreath, Madison, 


ns. 

W. W. Jones, Agua Nueva, sold 270 
mixed yearlings to Rocky Reagan, Jr., 
Beeville. 

Bill Lohnman, Foraker, Okla., received 
193 steers from J. T. Neal, Pearsall, and 
241 steers from W. H. Bell, Laredo. 

Buck Boren bought 243 steers from J. 


O. Walker, Laredo, and shipped them to 
) grass. 


St. Charles Ranch, Realitos, shipped 6 
cars of steers to Oklahoma grass. 

Ed Rachal, Falfurrias, shipped 175 
Hereford steers to G. Liggett, Summit, 


ans. 

J. B. Parker, Encinal, sold 872 steers to 
Jim McFarland and John Harper, San 
Antonio. 

Mrs. Sarita K. East, Sarita, shipped 
542 steers from her Jim Hogg Co. ranch 
to Russell Center, who sold 266 steers to 
Burke & Burke, Hymer, Kans., and 276 to 
Anderson Cattle Co., Diamond Springs, 

ans. 

It is extremely dry here and ranchers 


‘ are feeding all their stock. We have had 


some rain in parts of Webb County, rang- 
ing from .43 of an inch to an inch. There 
has been a great deal of shipping to Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Illinois grass, but this 
is normal for this section at this time of 
the year. Most all cattle shipped have 
been in fair flesh. Prices have remained 
good and our biggest need at present is 
rain.—Jack H. Mims. 


MARFA. —Jno. Dunagan sold 351 
steers to Bob Parks, San Antonio. 

Tee Diamond Ranch, Toyah, shipped 
200 yearlings to Oklahoma grass. 

We had some scattered showers about 
the middle of April, but most of the 
country is extremely dry. There will be 
very few cattle to go out of this area this 
spring.—Cecil Rourk. 


MIDLAND—Roy Parks, Midland, sold 
96 heifer yearlings to Roy Barton, Brady. 

Welch-Brooks, Midland, sold 101 Brah- 
man steers to Marvin Sewall, Big Spring. 

Billie Bryant, Midland, sold 70 heifer 
yearlings to Buck York, Midland; 56 
heifer yearlings, 6 cows and one bull to 
Chas. Bird, Midland. 

Guy Cowden & Son, Midland, bought 
ree from the following: 111 from 
Ratliff-Hurt, Odessa; 14 from Johnson 
Estate, Odessa; 65 from Hence Barrow, 
Odessa; 32 from Arthur Judkins, Mid- 
land; 21 from Ell Long, Monahans; 182 
from Judge Pritchett, Lubbock; and 30 
from Pete Wheeler, Odessa. 

Andy Fasken, Midland, sold 579 year- 
lings to Liberty Farms, Liberty, Mo. 

Foy Proctor, Midland, bought 175 heif- 
er yearlings from Frank Midkiff, Mid- 
land; 63 from Bedford-Whittenburg, Mid- 
land; 41 from Johnie Noble & Sons, Mid- 
land; and shipped 279 yearlings to O. G. 
Hill, Hereford. 

Arch Benge, San Angelo, sold 69 steers 
to F. G. McComas, Abilene, and Mr. Mc- 
Comas resold to Hugo Bexler, Allen, Kan. 

Dan Berry, Lovington, N. M., sold 
100 yearlings to H. G. Bedford & Son, 
Midland. 

Foy Proctor, Midland, leased the 90- 
section Reed ranch near Las Vegas, New 
— from N. H. Reed, New York, 


We have had from one to three inches 
of rain over this part of the country, 
with a few spots heavier and range condi- 
tions are fine —Jeff Dunham. 


MULESHOE.—Bob Smith, Littlefield, 
shipped 100 cows to grass in Bailey 
County. 

Banning - Lewis Ranches, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., sold 4 registered bulls to 
Halsell Cattle Co., Amherst, and one to 
Jno. S. McMurtry, Muleshoe. 

Ewing Halsell, Amherst, bought 333 
mixed yearlings from Halsell Cattle Co., 
Amherst, and sold 90 steers to Triplett 
Pringle, Bovina, and shipped 217 heifer 
yearlings to Jackmont, Okla., and 116 
steer yearlings to Eagle Pass. 

H. K. Freeman, Muleshoe, bought 45 
fed steers from Herman Haberer, Mule- 
shoe; and sold them to Clovis Auction Co. 

O. G. Hill, Hereford, sold 25 bulls to 
E. K. Warren & Sons, Muleshoe. 

Mrs. J. H. Latham, San Angelo, leased 
her grazing land in Bailey County to 
Harlan Davis, Sudan. f 

Several calf contracts have been made 
for fall delivery. There is a good demand 
for stocker cattle, but few are being of- 
fered. Light showers have fallen over 
most of the Plains country, but some lo- 
calities have had none. It is still too dry 
for grass or farming. 


Steer calves and heifer calves are sell- 
ing 23¢c to 26c; two and three-year-old 
heifers, $250; dry cows, 20c; cows with 
calves, $250; yearling steers 25c to 28c. 
—Jno. S. MeMurtry. 


PERRYTON—Lawrence Ellzey, Perry- 
ton, sold 70 yearling steers to Odell 
Ryan, Perryton. 

Dan Archer, Perryton, sold 40 year- 
ling steers to Brooks Pletcher, Perry- 
ton. 

Paul Harbough, Perryton, sold 150 
two-year-old steers to Paul Thatcher, 
Emporia, Kans. 

Finley & O’Bryan, Canadian, sold 67 
two-year-old steers to Illinois parties. 

Walter Wilmeth & Sons, Spearman, 
bought 159 steers from M. W. Lackey, 
Spearman; 80 mixed cattle from C. U. 
Pope, Spearman; 148 yearling steers 
from Ed Rafferty, Gruver; 105 yearling 
heifers from Everett Vanderburg, Spear- 
man; 169 from Dan Archer, Perryton; 
and 90 from L. R. McClellan, Spearman. 

Trading has slowed down a lot. Ranch- 
ers have started moving cattle to Kan- 
sas grass. Cattle are going into the 
summer in good shape. It is still pretty 
dry here and east of here but they have 
had pretty good rains west of here and 
grass is beginning to come out. Most 
everyone will feed up until around the 
first of May. Some spots look fairly good 
yet. 

Steer calves are selling 25c to 28c; 
heifer calves, 24c to 27c; dry cows, 13¢ 
to 19c; cows with calves, $185 to $225; 
yearling steers 23c to 25%c; twos, 22¢ 
to 24c.—L. W. Welch. 


QUITAQUE.—We have had some gen- 
eral rains, up to one inch in spots, which 
will start grass. More rain is needed, 
however. There is a good calf crop on the 
ground and some calves have been con- 
tracted for fall delivery. Cattle are in 
better condition for this time of year 
than they have been for a long time.— 
O. W. Stroup. 


SO. ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—Russell Had- 
gin of Swift & Henry Com. Co., bought 
150 calves from Mrs. Ferrell, Carlsbad, 
N. M.; 3,500 steer and heifer yearlings 
from Mason and Llano County parties, 
including 1100 from McMillen Bros., 
Mason. All these cattle will be shipped to 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri. 

Joe Finley, Encinal, sold 429 stocker 
steers to V. F. Wright, St. Joseph. 

Cecil Baker L. S. Co., St. Joseph, 
bought 350 two and three-year-old steers 
from J. A. Tadlock & Sons, Fort Worth. 

This country is in fair shape but needs 
rain. There is a fair demand for stocker 
and feeder cattle—Herb Dahl. 








E. PAUL DAGUE 
Manager 
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TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSN. 


1109 Burk Burnett Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


OFFICERS 


RAY W. WILLOUGHBY 
JACK ROACH.......... ‘ 


ye eee ane 


M. A. FULLER... 
HENRY BELL 
ERNEST DUKE 

JOE G, MONTAGUE 
CHAS. A. STEWART.... 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
TREASURER 
SECRETARY-GENERAL MANAGER 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

als suaascnalageseeaabaen ATTORNEY 


OORT: eee TRAFFIC COUNSEL 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde 
Holman Cartwright, Dinero 
W. T. Coble, Amarillo 

Bryant Edwards, Henrietta 
R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi 


Claude K. McCan, Victoria 
H. F. McGill, Alice 

Jay Taylor, Amarillo 

C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


A. E. Gates, Laredo 
Ewing Halsell, San Antonio 
Richard King, Corpus Christi 


Hal L. Mangum, Eagle Pass 
Roy Parks, Midland 
G. R. White, Brady 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. B. Anderson, Vernon 
Ed Ardoin, Jr., El Paso 
S. C. Arnett, Lubbock 
H. G. Barnard, Tulsa, Okla. 
Jno. M. Bennett, Jr., 
San Antonio 
Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian 
J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde 
W. W. Brunson, Lubbock 
D. Burns, Guthrie 
Bob Cage, Eagle Pass 
G. R. Canada, Anahuac 
John Catto, Jr., San Antonio 
David S. Combs, Marathon 
J. F. Combs, Beaumont 
J. M. Crews, Childress 
H. Mason Crocker, Brady 
Mit Dansby, Bryan 
Cameron Duncan, Freer 
Joe B. Finley, Encinal 
H. A. Fitzsimons, San Antonio 
Jack Frost, Dallas 
Albert E. Gates, Laredo 
H. P. Guerra, Roma 
O. C. Hadden, Ponca City, 
Okla. 
Furd Halsell, Fort Worth 
L. B. Hapgood, Henrietta 
Newton Harrell, Claude 
R. H. Harris, Jr., Uvalde 
Fred A. Hobart, Pampa 
E. C. Houghton, Romero 
Edgar Hudgins, Hungerford 
A. C. Jones, Beeville 
Richard Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville 
R. J. Kleberg, Jr., Kingsville 


H. L. Kokernot, Jr., Alpine 

Tom Lasater, Falfurrias 

Pryor Lucas, Berclair 

Howell McCampbell, 
Hebbronville 

J. C. McGill, Alice 

Carter McGregor, Jr., 
Wichita Falls 

C. T. McMurtry, Clarendon 

John Mackenzie, Denver, 
Colorado 

J. P. Maddox, Colorado City 

Jack Mansfield, Vega 

Tom Masterson, Jr., Truscott 

H. H. Matthews, Fort Stockton 

Joe B. Matthews, Albany 

Jake Mayfield, Del Rio 

Joe C. Mitchell, Marfa 

H. H. Mundy, Pawhuska, Okla. 

Dennis O’Connor, Victoria 

T. J. Poole, Jr., Bay City 

Foy Proctor, Midland 

F. B. Pyle, Sanderson 

Joe Reynolds, Fort Worth 

M. H. W. Ritchie, Paloduro 

Joe Robinson, Richmond 

J. W. Sartwelle, Houston 

Johnnie Schwartz, Fort Worth 

J. O. Selman, Woodward, 
Oklahoma 

Howell Smith, Wichita Falls 

Judd Stewart, Strawn 

W. G. Swenson, Stamford 

Lafayette Ward, Jr., 
San Antonio 

W. R. Watt, Fort Worth 

W. W. White, Mason 

Walter Williams, Houston 

Harrie Winston, Snyder 





FIELD INSPECTORS 


Warren Allee, Box 454 
H. C. Anderson, 2125 So. Bryson 
R. E. Beaty, Paso del Norte Hotel 
V. E. Davis. 
2 = Drace, 2117 21st St. 
. “Jeff” Dunham, Box 1341 
. Eckols, Box 181 
. Flowers, Box 291 
. Hodges, 137 Grapeland. 
. Jefferies. 
. Luman, Box 1210. 
ie Miller, 824 No. Elm St. 
Mims 
. L. Parker, Box 786. 
ravis Peeler, Box 303 
.- C. Perkins 
. O. Porter, Box 483. 
Sam J. Rogers, 1501 Leahy 
Coy Rosenthal, Box 364 
C. C. Rourk, Box 973. 
J. E. Russell 
. L. Stewart, 3733 W. 7th St 
. O. Stoner, Box 254 
. K. Stout, 507 No. Vine St. 
. B. Strickland 
. H. Sweeney, Box 1053 
Leon T. Vivian 
L. W. Welch, Box 973 
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MARKET INSPECTORS 


Abilene and Sweetwater................. Leo meen Box 1461 


: Walter King, General Delivery 
Alice i Mrs. Lilia King, Office 
i‘. + ——— Ao 243 
P . L. Karr, Box 24 
Amarillo Walker Crawford, Box 243 
Ina Thomas, Office 
Frank Hall, 2804 E. 5th Street 
K. K. Hartmann, Box 6533 
Jay Atkins, Coliseum 
.- O. Cannon, Coliseum 
O. O. Cannon, Coliseum 
J. G. Faircloth, Coliseum 
C. E. Hodges, Coliseum 
Mrs. Hattie Hodges, Coliseum 
A. H. Morrison, Coliseum 
H. E. Shawver, Coliseum 
J. O. Shawver, Coliseum 
C. L. Dick, 4905 Calhoun Road 
Edward Hillers, 4905 Calhoun Road 
Robert H. Maes, 4905 Calhoun Road 
G. F. Barry, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Mrs. Alice Barry, Office 
C. C. ey 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Mrs. J. W. Drace, 419 13th Street 
J.F. Siuiceon 419 13th Street 
M. O. Singleton, 419 13th Street 
National Stock Yards, IIl.,................... John T. Dawson, Box 48 
K. L. Cannon, 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla....; Mrs. Octa Cannon, Office 
O. L. Conner, 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
E. H. Duke, Drawer 1095 
H. A. Hartman, Drawer 1095 
Miss Myrtle Jacobs, Office 
T. L. Luker, Drawer 1095 
Elton Maddox, Drawer 1095 
L. N. Zunker, Drawer 1095 
Herb Dahl, L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Francis Adams, Bex 512 








Austin 
Denver, Colo 











Fort Worth 


Houston 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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San Antonio. 





So. St. Joseph, Mo 
Texarkana 








The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues and 10 cents per head per year assessment on the number 


of cattle rendered. 


The Association employs inspectors at the markets and principal shipping stations on the range. Field inspectors are also 


employed to travel over the range country and ——— ate reports of cattle stealing, etc. Association attorneys assist in the 
prosecution of those charged with theft of cattle owned by members. 


Write for Information About the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth 
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MEET YOUR INSPECTORS 


L. K. STOUT A. B. STRICKLAND N. H. SWEENEY 
VICTORIA, TEXAS AUSTIN, TEXAS AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Mr. Stout supervises Association work in the 
following counties: Calhoun, 


Mr. Strickland supervises Association work in 
DeWitt, Goliad, 
Gonzoles, Jackson, Lavaca and Victoria. 


the following counties: Bastrop, Bell, Blanco, 
B 


urnet, Caldwell, Comal, Fayette, Hays, Lam- 


Mr. Sweeney supervises Association work in the 
pasas, Lee, Travis and Williamson. 


following counties: Dallam, Deaf Smith, Hartley, 


Moore, Oldham, Potter, Randall, Sherman and 
Northeastern New Mexico. 


For the protection of members against loss by theft or through the marketing of strayed 

cattle, the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association employs a highly qualified, 
trained force of more than 70 market and Field Inspectors. The Field Inspectors pictured 
above are a part of this force, and in carrying out their work these men travel extensively 
throughout their territories—ever watchful for any clue of thieves that may be operating in 
the area. This is only one of the protective services rendered by the Texas and Southwestern 


Cattle Raisers Association to its members. The complete protection and privileges of 
membership are available to all responsible cattlemen 


. . large and small alike. 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 


The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $13.50 (based 
on 50 head). 


i" 
A 


It you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $15.15. 


It you are running 200 head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly ducs would be $22.30. 


Ti 


These are just sample charges—complete information regarding charges 
for membership may be found in the application on next page, or get 


in touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of 
all inspectors are listed on the reverse side of this page. 


Protect your cattle... Protect. your property ... Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 
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The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 


Association 
Application for Membership 


raising is among the most hazardous. In furnishing the 

beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with 
problems which may be divided into two distinct classes, indi- 
vidual and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


A GRICULTURE is an industry of many phases; livestock 


Problems of common interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing 
with problems of common interests. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations for 
labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
first was the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 


ciation. 


Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended by 
responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farmers 
in every section of the Southwest who are not members but 
who should be and lend their support to the efforts of this 
organization in behalf of their industry. 


Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central 
markets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 
ordinarily shipped. Upon authorization by a member proceeds 
of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 
the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
unauthorized parties. 


Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by mem- 
bers, assist local officers in apprehending and capturing cattle 
thieves, and serve the membership in any way possible. An 
attorney furnished by the Association assists local officers in 
prosecuting parties indicted for theft from a member. 

When filling out this application it is important that in- 
formation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as 
complete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts 
of animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle. 
Use a separate cut for each brand and state whether the cattle 
are of your own raising; or if bought, give the name and 
address of the party from whom you bought. Brands may also 
be recorded in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally on 
bought cattle same will doubtless be in many marks and a “V” 
should be put in one ear and “M” in the other—indicating 
various marks. 

Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 sub- 
scription to “The Cattleman,” and an assessment of ten cents 
per head per year on the number of cattle rendered, which 
number should be 65% of the actual number owned. There is 
also a voluntary assessment of 1 cent per head on the number 
of cattle rendered for the support of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The minimum charge for membership with 
brand rendered is based on a rendition of 50 head, and even 
though you own less than 50 head, you are eligible for mem- 
bership at the minimum charge. If you are now a subscriber 
to “The Cattleman,” same will not be charged to your member- 
ship until present subscription expires. 


The strength of any representative organization is entirely 
dependent on the support given it and the number of persons 
or the composite assets it is authorized to represent. The more 
members the Association has, the wider can be its scope of 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. 





To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 

The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I CERTIFY 
THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. In case of acceptance I agree 
and bind myself to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other charges 


provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 











Ranch is located 





Postoffice is 





65% of the cattle controlled is. 





Recommended by 








Signature of Applicant 





(For Instructions See Other Side) 

































































HORSE BRANDS 
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MEMBERS 
Les Angeles Livestock Exchange 
National Livestock Exchange 





ESTABLISHED 1918 


D. H. LILLYWHITE COMPANY 


Bonded Livestock Commission Merchants 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 


32 YEARS 
of Dependable Service at this 
Market 








More and More Livestock Being 
Slaughtered in West 


EAT animals raised on the vast 

ranges of the western states are 

doing a lot less traveling than 
they did a quarter-century ago. 

In the past, a large part of the cattle 
and sheep produced in the West moved 
to the Corn Belt for fattening before 
they ended up as steaks, chops and roasts 
on the dining tables of eastern consumers. 
Prices western stockmen received depend- 
ed mainly on conditions in eastern mar- 
kets. 

Today, western livestock producers still 
ship many of their animals east and the 
demand in eastern markets is still im- 
portant in determining the prices received 
by western farmers and ranchmen. But 
the historic pattern is changing. Fewer 
and fewer of the livestock produced in 
the West are moved east. More and more, 
conditions in western markets determine 
prices paid western producers. 


Long-range shifts in the trade in west- 
ern livestock were examined in a study 
recently completed by the agricultural ex- 
periment stations of 12 western states 
and the USDA Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. These states are Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 


The project was sponsored by the West- 
ern Livestock Marketing Research Tech- 
nical Committee under ihe Research and 
Marketing Act. L. P. Gabbard, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and Sociology, and Dr. John G. Mc- 
Neeley, associate professor of the same 
department, represent the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station on this com- 
mittee. 


The study, which was intended mainly 
to lay groundwork for further research, 
points up several trends that affect the 
livestock industry in both the east and 
the west. 


Among the most striking of these 
shifts is the increase in slaughter by 
packing plants in the West in the last 
quarter century. From 1925 to 1948, 
slaughter in western plants jumped from 
roughly 3 billion pounds (liveweight) to 
6 billion pounds. During the same period, 
slaughter of meat animals in the other 
36 states increased only about one-fifth. 
In 1925, western slaughter houses ac- 
counted for only 11 per cent of total 
commercial slaughter for the country. In 
1948, the percentage was up to 17. 


While slaughter in western plants was 
doubling, meat animal production in the 
area increased only one-third. Western 
livestock producers are getting more meat 
per breeding unit or per acre of range 
land, but the livestock population in 
terms of total animal units has changed 
only slightly. Since production of meat 
animals has lagged far behind the in- 
crease in commercial slaughter, the num- 
ber of meat animals shipped to eastern 
markets has dropped steadily. In recent 
years, the weight (live) of animals 
slaughtered in western plants has ap- 
proximated three-fourths of the weight 
marketed by western producers. In the 
late 1920’s the proportion was a little 
less than half. 

Because of the increase in western 
slaughter, west coast packer buyers are 
coming much farther east to buy supplies 
of slaughter livestock than formerly. 
However, the area still produces a sur- 
plus of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs 
for shipment to other parts of the coun- 
try. In recent years, this surplus has 
been running close to 2% billion pounds 
compared with around 3.3 billion pounds 
in 1925-27. Cattle and calves account for 
2.4 billion pounds of the surplus in a 
current period, with sheep and lambs ac- 
counting for the remainder. 

Western stockmen do not produce 
enough hogs to meet the slaughter re- 
quirements of western packers. Each 
year large numbers of hogs move into 
western states from rail points in the 
Corn Belt and the Dakotas. Movement 
of dressed and cured pork into the West 
also is large. 

The surplus or deficit situation varies 
considerable by states within the West- 








FOR INDEPENDENCE 


TOMORROW 


ern area. The only states producing a 
surplus of hogs are Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming and New Mexico and in each 
of these states the surplus is small. Cal- 
ifornia and Washington are the only 
states which do not produce surpluses 
of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs but 
about half the slaughter in the West 
is accounted for by packers located in 
California, Oregon and Washington. This 
means that each year large numbers of 
animals are hauled long distances from 
western farms and ranches to the West 
Coast. A considerable amount of dressed 
and cured meat also is moved to the West 
Coast from other Western and mid-West- 
ern States. 

Other large concentrations of packing 
plants in the western region are located 
in the Southwest, particularly in Texas, 
which accounts for about one-third of 
total slaughter, and in Colorado which 
accounts for 11 per cent. 

Among several factors influencing the 
increase in commercial meat production 
in the West, the rapid increase in popu- 
lation is by far the most important. The 
population of the area has risen almost 
two-thirds since 1925, while the other 36 
states were gaining only one-fifth. Fur- 
thermore, disposable income per person 
of western consumers—the income left 
for spending after taxes were taken out 
—has been higher than in other parts of 
the country during most of this time. 

The nationwide trend toward decen- 
tralization of the meat packing industry 
and the plentiful supplies of live animals 
throughout the West also have played an 
important part in the increase in com- 
mercial slaughter in western states. 
Changes in the relation between freight 
rates on live animals and on dressed 
meat which have occurred since 1945 
favor the inshipment of dressed and 
cured meats into the area, but the west- 
ern slaughter industry has continued to 


.grow in the face of these changes. 


The best estimates available indicate 
that the population of the western states 
will continue to grow at a considerably 
faster rate than in the rest of the coun- 
try. Other trends encouraging develop- 
ment of the western meat packing in- 
dustry are likely to continue. This would 
mean that even more of the livestock 
raised in the West will be slaughtered 
and consumed in the West. It also would 
mean that eastern meat packing plants 
will have to look elsewhere for an in- 
creasing part of their slaughter animal 
supplies. 

Results of this study are given in a 
USDA bulletin, “Shifts in the Trade in 
Western Slaughter Livestock,” now being 
printed. 
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Severe Screwworm Outbreak 
May Occur in 1950 


starting their most destructive and 

widespread year, entomologists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port. Stockmen are warned by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine that 
present screwworm conditions may bring 
about a difficult situation. 

Screwworms are maggots of one of the 
most serious of all livestock pests. They 
are the larvae of the subtropical para- 
sitic blowfly Callitroga americana. These 
flies usually occur every year in south 
and southwestern states, and move into 
northern areas only during outbreak 
years. Adult female flies deposit their 
eggs on wounds of all warm-blooded ani- 
mals. When the eggs hatch a few hours 
later, the maggots feed on the flesh and 
make deep holes in the tissues. The flies 
lay more eggs on the wounds, and unless 
these are protected, the maggots increase 
in numbers, and the infested animal 
eventually dies. 


GS Starting thet flies apparently are 








RANCHES) 
FOR SALE 


For the one you 
want... pote 
write to the ONLY firm 
that deals exclusively in 
livestock ranches. 


We will send you a “tailor-made” 
selection enabling you to choose just 
the ranch you want, where you want it. 

We have good proven income pro- 
ducers in 8 western states and branch 

y offices in every cow town. 
4 Send coupon and ranch spe- 
cifications today. 


STOCKMEN’S RANCH CO. 
411 Livestock Exch. 9 Denver, Colo: 
Without obligation, please send full 
data on ranches that meet my needs. Attached 
note tells you (1) where I'd like to be and (2) 
how many head I'll run. 





Name. 
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Thousands of infested animals die 
every year in the southern United States 
where losses amount to millions of dol- 
lars. These losses are multiplied many 
times in years of widspread outbreak. 

Entomologists of the Bureau urge that 
stockmen take the following steps to 
prevent losses of their livestock, to re- 
tard the spread of screwworm flies into 
uninfested portions of the country: 

1. Inspect all livestock twice each 
week. Treat all wounds, infested or not, 
with Smear 62, or a similar approved 
screwworm remedy containing dipheny- 
lamine and benzol. 

2. Postpone dehorning, branding, mark- 
ing, castrating, or other operations, leav- 
ing wounds during warmer months. If 
such operations are absolutely essential, 
keep the animals under close observation 
and treat wounds at regular intervals 
ae healed. 

Examine animals carefully before 
on are shipped, and treat all wounds 
found. Dealers of livestock should inspect 
animals when delivered and treat wounds 
that may have become infested prior to, 
or during shipment. 

Two large areas of screwworm in- 
festation now are known to exist in 
southern United States, as based on 
surveys conducted recently by entomol- 
ogists of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine cooperating with coun- 
ty agricultural agents, entomologists, 
veterinarians, and others of all states 
in the involved areas. One area, in the 
southeast, covers southeastern North 
Carolina, most of South Carolina, two 
counties in Tennessee, all of Florida, all 
of Southern Georgia, the majority of 
Alabama, and a number of counties in 
east-central Mississippi. The entire cen- 
tral portion of Texas from the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley to the Oklahoma state 
line is infested. Surveys in California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico show that 
secrewworms also overwintered in the 
southern portions of those states. 

Favorable weather conditions last year 
enabled the flies to spread much farther 
north than usual and over much wider 
areas. Serious infestations developed for 
the first time in South Dakota and New 
Jersey. Mild winter weather did not kill 
the flies back to south Texas and 
Florida, their natural overwintering 
areas. 

Entomologists of the Bureau point out 
that the number of infested animals may 
be few in some of the areas at the pres- 
ent time. But, they say the number of 
screwworm flies will increase rapidly as 
warm weather progresses, unless stock- 
men treat all screwworm infested ani- 
mals. This will prevent screwworms from 
becoming flies which spread and infest 
other animals. 

Screwworm flies spread hundreds of 
miles in a single season. Serious infes- 
tations result from shipping infested ani- 
mals into uninfested areas. The South 
Dakota and New Jersey infestations of 
1949 started when infested livestock were 
shipped north early in the spring. 

Screwworm flies lay their eggs in any 
kind of a wound. Wounds most often 
found infested result from operations, 
shear cuts, wire cuts, snags, skin abra- 
sions, and wounds caused by ticks and 
flies. Navels of new-born animals are 
often infested. The maggots become full- 
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grown in about five days. Then they 
leave the wound and burrow into the 
ground, to emerge about 10 days later 
as adult flies ready to start the cycle 
over again. 





On the basis of five readers per issue 
The Cattleman is read by more than 
150,000 ranch folk. Reach this market 
by advertising in The Cattleman, 


Classified Advertising 


Rates 10 cents per word; minimum 10 words 
per insertion. Cash should accompany order. 


HORSES 


FOR SALE—Saddle horses, 
unbroken. Address J. M. Crews, 
dress, Texas. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN “HORSES” — 
A book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligationn. Simply address 
BEERY Lenny OF HORSEMANSHIP 
1055, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ae HORSES. High quality porcelain. 
pe oe poses and colors. 3” long. Only $2.50 for 
on introductory offer. Reg. price $4. 
ATTRACTIVE wood-grain finish steel ash trays : 
41,” dia. with horsehead design. 6 for $1.00; $1.75 
per doz. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tontz Honey 
Farm, Elsinore, Calif. 

















both broken and 
Box 669, Chil- 





FOR SALE OR TRADE for cattie or sheep: 
four well-bred Quarter mares, unregistered; three 
of them will find colts from Hancock horse soon. 
Ages good. One twelve-year-old stallion, sired by 
Joe Hancock and out of half-breed Arabian mare 
and she out of an Appaloosa mare. Lots of his colts 
are Appaloosa in color. Price $500 for stallion or 
$1,000 for stallion and four mares. Robert Stiles, 
Broken Bow, Okla. 


HORSES WANTED 


For slaughter purposes, carload lots of either range 

horses or mules or horses too old for use. Please 

quote prices and how many horses in letter with 

all information. 

BILL'S ANIMAL AND KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Danvers, Mass. 











FOR SALE-—Registered Arabians with the finest 
blood lines. Have Stallions, Mares and Colts. Dr. 
Lane Barbour, | Bay_ City, _Texas. ashes os 

Your brand is your coat of : arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 


FOR SALE— ~Gtallion, AQHA “No. 9385, grandson 
Peter McCue Sir-Chief No. 5, out of good mare. 
Palomino mare, HA No. 9386. Sir-Joe 
No. 3. Dam Chief No. 5 mare. EACH $600. Arch 
Lamb, Hammon, Okla. 


SALE — Registered 5-year-old Palomino 
excellent condition; also se - Nag 

A.Q.H.A. Price $2,500. Cecil M. Crigler, D., 
3617 Olympia Drive, Houston, Tex.. Pho. U -7356. 


HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford cattle. Young bulls 12 to 
¥ months. Mrs. Pearl C. Littleton, Benbrook, 
‘exas. 


FOR SALE 
heifer yearlings. 
Neal Ranch, Rt. 


SCHOOL OF AUCTION EERING _ 


NEXT Term starts July 17. The only Auction 
School conducted at an Accredited College. Our 
graduates are our best recommendation. G. I. Ap- 
proved. Write Box 1458 H, Western College of 
Auctioneering, Billings, Montana. 

















$50 good quality dehorned Hereford 
, Price $115. Overton Neal, care 
2, Quanah, Texas. 











Learn Auctioneering — Term soon — free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL 
ason City, Iowa 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
A pleasant, profitable profession. Send for free 
illustrated —- also ow to receive the 
Home Study Cou 
FRED ‘REPPERT SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 
Dept. 1, Decatur, Indiana 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Instruction by the nation’s leading auctioneers. 
Write for information. 
National Auction Institute 
P. O. Box 88-C, College Station, Texas 


FORT SMITH Auction School, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Term soon. Veteran approved. Course includes 
rodeo announcing. 
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ARIZONA 
CATTLE RANCHES—FARMS 


Send us your requirements. 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 


618 Title & Tr. Bldg. Phoenix, Arizona 


ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH 


This ranch was established by the parents of 
this family long before Arizona became a state 
when the country was wide open and they could 
pick their land. You may rest assured they picked 
the best. It has never before been offered for 
sale. Now they have decided to sell and divide 
their holdings. It is located in Southern Arizona 
in fine curley mesquite grass country. It consists 
of 37,000 acres of which 4,000 acres are deeded 
and the balance is State School Land. Well im- 
proved with good substantial buildings including 
main house with 4 rooms, foreman’s house and 
3 other houses, barns, shops, garages, 4 sets of 
good pole corrals, chutes and scales. Good 4 and 5 
wire fences, 21 permanent watering places. Be- 
sides curley mesquite there are several other per- 
manent grasses and many browses. The ranch 
comfortably carries 1,500 cows or 7,500 sheep and 
is perfect for a combination operation. Price re- 
duced to $330,000.00. 


P. L. (Pete) PORTER 


315 Heard Bldg., Phoenix 
Phones 2-2596 and 3-4086 


COLORADO RANCHES 


WILL TRADE 

1450-ACRE IRRIGATED STOCK RANCH. 
IDEAL FOR CATTLE AND SHEEP. 20 miles 
from Colorado Springs on paved highway. 800 
acres under irrigation. 110 acres alfalfa; 100 
acres blue stem meadow; 100 acres irrigated pas- 
ture. Remainder of irrigated land is choice farm 
ground. Balance sub-irrigated pasture. Private 
decree water rights. Spring-fed lake. New stucco 
duplex for owner and foreman; 2 tenant houses: 
2 large barns, granaries and other improvements. 
Shipping pen within half mile of ranch. R.E.A., 
school bus and mail route. Will trade for land or 
income property in north or west Texas. Price, 


$140,000. 
FOR SALE 

28,000-ACRE CATTLE RANCH, 10 MILES FROM 
TOWN on two railroads. 23,000 acres deeded; 
5,000 acres leased. 500 acres cultivated; balance 
fine grama and buffalo grass; extra-good sod, 
60 per cent of ranch is fine wheat land; in 
rainbelt which assures adequate moisture for 
grass and crops. Improvements include 8-room 
house with 2 baths; large barns, sheds, corrals. 
Well fenced and cross-fenced. Plenty of water 
and protection. $90,000. Insurance company loan 
can be assumed. Prompt possession. Price $15.00 
per acre for deeded land. Good terms. 


THE HAIGLER REALTY CO. 


Realtors—Established 1908 
Exchange Natl. Bank Bldg., Phone Main 274 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
33,000-ACRE sheep or cattle ranch, 27,000 acres 
deeded, 6,000 acres leased, 1400 acres Gov. lease, 
two very good sets of improve- 
lots of the best of protec- 
Price $10.00 per acre 
Good terms. Ranch 











balance state; 
ments; well watered; 
tion; extra well sodded. 
for deeded leases assigned. 
can be divided. 

16,120-acre sheep or cattle ranch, 11,680 acres 
deeded, 4,440 leased; well watered with extra good 
protection. Modern five-room house, sheds and 
stables; 11 miles from shipping pens. Price $11.00 
per acre for deeded leases assigned. Part on 


terms. 
J. F. HUGG HUGO, COLORADO —__ 


COLORADO RANCHES 


1300 acres deeded, 2 sets improvements, elec- 
tricity and phone. Capacity 500 head. pet, 1000 
tons hay. 1874 water right. Price $100,000 

1040-acre deeded Mountain Ranch with good 
6-room house. Grade A dairy barn. Mail and 
school routes. 40 acres meadow. a of water. 
Will run 100 head. Price $17,00 

4800-acre deeded Valley —. 1900 acres 
leased, 250 acres irrigated. Two sets good im- 
provements, electricity and phone. Old water 
right. eae on paved road. Will run 500 head. 
Price $75,000. 

We bave a * good variety of ranches and farms. 

Let us know your requirements. 


ROBINSON REALTY 


820 N. Main St. Phone 1109 Pueblo, Colo. 


“FOR SALE: 2500-acre Northeast Mississippi 
lime belt livestock farm for sale. 


Well fenced, 
ample buildings, six overflowing wells. Will 
easily carry 1,000 head of cattle. Walter A. 
Swoope, Columbus, Miss. 








Two Best Ranches in South Dakota for Sale 

One 9 sections, 6 miles running water and good 
improvements. Close to good roads. 

The other, 15 sections, two sets improvements, 
choice hay bottoms, plenty springs, wells an 
miles running water. For further information, 
write D. Burdine, Box 372, or phone 31F12, 
Bison, South Dakota. 


100 Cow Unit New Mexico 
Ranch 


This is one of the best cow ranches in Eastern 
New Mexico. Its 26,551 deeded acres is divided 
into 7 well-fenced pastures and 3 traps. Three 





TRAINED leopard stock dogs and puppies ; also, 
five generation pedigreed Walker fox hounds, well 
trained. Alvin Hhoades. Wheelock, Texas. 

RED DANE bull. Registered. World’s best milk 
and meat breed. Tops for hybreeds. Trained for 
artificial insemination dummy. Only one in Texas. 
Information, Adamsen Ranch, McAllen, Texas. 

SITUATION WANTED—Hand desires summer 
ranch work. Have had experience. Majoring in 
Animal Husbandry in college. Need to keep in 
shape for football. Box 4-C, The Cattleman. 

HORSES & DOGS. Pureblooded Arabian horses 
for sale or trade for cattle. Registered Weimaraner 
pups for sale or trade for cattle. Exchange for 
heifer cows, Brahmans preferred. Hess Lumber 
Company, Box 1032, Redwood City, California. 














sets of corrals. Good modest rock head rters 
consisting of home and barns. It is one of the 

st watered ranches in the state. Thirteen or 
more permanent springs, 5 windmills and 3 large, 
well-constructed dirt tanks. All water unusually 


good. 

The forage of Grama, Blue-stem and _ other 
grasses has been conserved for years, resulting in 
an unusual amount of strong feeds over the entire 
country. Due to its terrain, natural protection 
and altitude of 5,200 to 5,500 feet, it is ideal for a 
cow ranch. However, it is equally suitable for 
steers and sheep. Its convenience to national 
highways and delightful all-year climate makes it 
a choice property for a home owner. 

Price: $12.00 per acre. 


Willis Stewart Realty Company 


Room 260, Korber Building, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


25,000 acres at $1.50 per acre. 

50,000 acres at $2 per acre. 

100,000 acres at $2 per acre. 

300,000 acres at 85c per acre, unimproved. 

STRONG grama grass country. springs and 
shallow water, good climate. American neighbors 
and 20-year title guarantee. 


RICHARD LANE 


Eagle Pass, Texas. 

NEBRASKA--2,000-ACRE improved stock and 
hay ranch, on running stream, close to good town. 
First bottom alfalfa and native hay. Modern home. 
A wonderful setup. $25 per acre. Part terms. 
L. C. LARSON & SON, Chadron, Neb. 

MISSISSIPPI RANCHES. NO TAXES on stock 
or machinery. Homestead exemption on land. Roll- 
ing lime prairie land. 5 inches rainfall each month. 
Strong grass. Cow and calf and better to 3 acres. 
Cheap TVA electricity. Good cheap labor. Good 
roads. Good markets. Good schools and churches 
and last but most important—good people of the 
old South that love to play when they don’t have 
to work. Join the throng of westerners who are 
coming to the best stock country in the world!! 
500 or 5,000 acres at the cheapest per unit cost in 
America!! Be sure to make an avpointment before 
vou leave home. Dr. W. L. Douglass, Rancher and 
Realtor. Telephone 956. Box 71, Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. 

FOR SALE—1630 acres all fenced and cross- 
fenced, springs for stock water and piped into 
house, 7 room modern house, barns, sheds, corrals, 
etc. Permit on Forest Reserve for 100 head cattle 
which adjoins the ranch. Price $37,000.00 with 
$10,000.00 down and balance on easy terms. 

A. A. Ball Realty Company 
_1010_ Main, Durango, Colorado. Phone 233 

















SHEEP AND GOATS 

ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas, 
the only ranch magazine published serving the 
Angora Goat Industry. Subscription $1.50—Sam- 
ple cor copy, 1 15 cents. 


‘DAIRY ‘CATTLE | 

Choice dairy heifers, $30.00. Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 

HOLSTEINS: One of America’s largest se 
tions of choice springing and fresh 
heifers. T. B. and Bangs Tested. Stanley 
idge & Son, Elgin, Illinois. Phone 8950. 
hotel accommodations for prospective buyers.) 
Established in 1918. 


Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 


BRAHMANS 
A few choice Brahman breeding calves, either 
sex, $100. Shawnee Cattle Company. Dallas, Texas. 


Reh 





























red bul 
Brahman Sees one’s to AL nk, T. a Neal, 
Wharton, Ti 
ZEBU- BRAHMAN, young bulls for sale, heifer 
calves when and wi 
same quality. One of country’s oldest herds. Brah- 
mans of quality, bred in quantity, to sell ut reason- 
= prices. Steinmann Cattle Company, Yoakum, 
‘exas. 











SELLING Out. 300 mixed range cattle. 27 range 
horses. Priced tu sell. E. MeNair, Liberty, 
Texas. 

Parts for all stoves, ranges, heaters, furnaces 
back to 1886. Fit guaranteed. Write for prices. 
Give make, model and part number. Blue Belle 
Co. Dept W, 1307 Howard, Omaha, Nebr. 

REPRESENTATION WANTED 

Men with experience in livestock industry. Equip- 
ment Company desires to contact men in Wyoming, 
Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota interested in fast moving line of 
sprayers, farmers and ranchers supplies. Must have 
car or ar; up truck and small capital. 

. Box 6564, Denver 16, Colorado 


KING RANCH Bluestem 


(Accession TO3487) 


1,300 acres in seed production. For information 
or quotations write 


Guy Hutchinson 


Uvalde, Texas 

WANTED by Sept. Ist. An experienced, married 
ranch man to work on small cow ranch, grain 
farm and capable of training young horses in cow 
work. Must be honest, sober and reliable in every 
respect. References. Box 5-V, The Cattleman. 

SOBER, reliable, married man. College animal 
husbandry graduate. Capable and experienced with 
commercial and purebred cattle, feedlot and range 
management and all types of ranch equipment. 
Years of experience on commercial cow outfits, re- 
liable references from same. Available June 20. 
Desire a position of responsibility with opportu- 
nities for advancement. Box 5-C, The Cattleman. 

SPRAY PUMP SENSATION: Complete high- 
pressure (400 lbs.) livestock spray outfit only $99. 
Includes special pump, coupling for tractor, hose 
assemblies, regulator, etc. Send for literature. 
Bernstein Brothers, Pueblo, Colorado. 

POSTS—Poles for sale. Catalpa, Locust, Hedge. 
H. W. Porth, Winfield, Kansas. 

ATTENTION, RANCHERS! 

Do you need a really qualified ranch foreman or 
manager? I am 31 years old, single, have a_col- 
lege degree in Range Animal Husbandry, have 
worked as a ranch hand in Southwest Texas and 
New Mexico, as a range rider for the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, as a government live- 
stock inspector and speak Spanish. I am sober, 
honest and reliable and can substantiate all of my 
claims with A-1 references. Write to Box 4-F, 
care The Cattleman. 

SEND RAW WOOL (or mohair) direct to fac- 
tory for fine blankets, robes, saddle blankets. 
Many colors, sizes, weights. Free literature. West 
Texas Woolen Mills, 415 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


Desires . S. Degree in 
Agriculture. — 7 a iraiees Familiar 
with livestock diseases, their control and cure, 
soil conservation and management of labor. Mar- 
ried, no children. If you are interested in a 
sober, conscientious and capable man to manage 
your ranch, write 


BOX 1-B, THE CATTLEMAN 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Riebe’s Registered “‘Ranger” Polled Herefords. 
415 Maverick Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Grass Production Specialist 
1967 Minna South Pasadena, California 


Range-Masters 


We Manage Ranches for Business and Professional 
Men, Investment Buyers, Ranch Estates 
and Corporations 


WESTERN RANCHING SERVICES 
R. B. (Dick) Peck, Mgr. 
Revegetation Experts and Consultants 
DeSoto Bldg. Dalhart, Texas 
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Who determines prices? 


The skill and knowledge of commission men and packer buyers are factors in determining the prices at which livestock change 
ownership—not because they determine the actual value of the livestock but because in their trading they reach an agreement 
regarding the quality possessed by the animals and, consequently, the grade into which they fall. 


’ 


The value of the different grades is determined by the consuming public. In normal times, housewives fix a “ceiling” which 


is entirely independent of such factors as production cost and trading procedure. 
The trading that goes on in the “yards” is an effort on the part of the salesmen to get full value or the “ceiling,” and an effort 
on the part of the buyers to get livestock at a price which will not exceed the value as determined by consumers. 

Excerpts from an Armour & Co. advertisement written by Mr. G. A. Eastwood, former president. 
In the trading that goes on in the yards, as described above by ing of general market conditions and seasonal influences puts 
Mr. Eastwood, Cassidy salesmen are the representatives of the them in position to know WHEN to market different classes of 
producer. For this reason, Cassidy salesmen have a moral obli- livestock. Another thing about Cassidy salesmen—their expert 
gatien as well as a financial incentive to present every offering services are yours for the asking. 
to its greatest advantage. Being well trained and market-wise, . ‘ : . 
our salesmen are in position to know WHO will pay the most 5° make use of their skill and knowledge, just CALL on 
for the different classes of animals offered. Their understand- CASSIDY about your livestock marketing problems. 


When you need livestock financing . . . Call on CASSIDY 
FORT WORTH Ga’, SAN ANTONIO 


OKLAHOMA CITY ‘ KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS HOUSTON 
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MPANY a 
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J Year in and year out, 
Y securing consistently BETTER 
returns for livestock producers. 


Joun Cray & Co. 


LIVE STOCIC COMMISSION:» 
Steck Yards—Kansas City, Mo. 


We also own completely equipped offices at Chicago, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
St. Louis, Denver, Sioux City, Ogden, Fort Worth, San Antonio 














